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CHAPTER L 

ELIZABETH. 

Ctptora, hnpriflonnient, and resigDaUon of Mmry Stnart— She weki an 
ttylum in England — Conferences at York and Westminster — Project of 
Marriage between Mary and the Duke of Norfolk — He is imprisoned — 
Rebellion in the Nortli — Boll of ezoommnnioation and deposition 
Hainst the Qneen — Troubles in the Netberlands--and in France. 

Whoever is conversant with the history of this period 1567 
must have observed that, in the judgment of most of 
the Sicottish lords, self-interest was paramount to every 
other consideration. Hence their conduct perpetually 
varied with the varying course of events ; every new 
prospect of gain or aggrandizement suggested new coun- 
sels and new crimes, and the most solemn engagements 
were hoth contracted and violated with equal precipitancy. 
We have seen the same individuals binding themselves 
by their duty to the eternal Grod, first to prevent the 
marriage of Damley with their queen, then to raise that 
nobleman to the throne, and, lastly, to procure his assas- 
sination. The reader will not be surprised, if he now 
beholds them entering on a fourth association, to punish 
the murderer whose deed they had promised " to reckon 
" as their own," and then to transfer the sovereign au- 
thority fix>m the queen to a regent of their own creation. 
Of the lords who, though not in the secret of the 
mnrder, had been induced, by fear or interest, to sub- 
scribe the bond in favour of Bothwell's marriage, many 
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were at the very time ashamed of their own conduct. 
In such a state of mind, they viewed his suhsequeni 
seizure of the royal person with feelings of suspicion 
and resentment. Meetings were held ; projects of oppo- 
sition were suggested ; and inquiry was mside what part 
the queen of England would take in the approaching 
contest*. The question awakened in her ministers 
fresh hopes of effecting that which the war of the re- 
formation had failed to accomplish. But Elizaheth 
checked their eagerness: she refused to interfere with 
an armed force ; and merely signified her assent that 
the earl of Bedford might repair to Berwick, and 
" comfort'* the discontented lords. Cecil, however, 
thoufzrh he dared not give any express assurance of 
support, acquainted them with his opinion, that the no- 
hility of Scotland, but particularly those who had previ- 
ously bound themselves to Bothwell, must immediately 
take up arms, if they wished to avoid the infEiaty of 
being considered accomplices in his guilt f. 

It has been assumed by some writers that, when Mor- 
ton and Maitland joined with Bothwell in plotting the 
death of Damley, they had two other objects in view, 
which they, carefully concealed from their colleague r 
the dethronement of Mary, and the subsequent eleva- 
tion of Murray to the regency. But philosophical his- 
torians are apt to attribute to the foresight of politicians 
those counsels which are, in reality, suggested, by the 
passing events of the day. The dissension between 
Mary and her husband had produced suspicion ; *by her 
precipitate marriage that suspicion was ripened into 
conviction ; and the associates of Bothwell saw that, un- 
less they joined his opponents, they must submit to 
share his infkmy, perhaps his punishment. The earls 
of Morton, Marr, and Athol, the lords Home, Semple, 
and Lindsay, the lairds of Tullibardine and Grange, met 
at Stirling, and were joined by Montrose, Glencaim, 

* By Kirkald^ of Grange, apud Chalmers, ii. S36, note a. 
t Cnalmers, ii. 235, note m, RobertaoD, i. App. No. zx. 
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Ruthven, and Sinclair. Their plan to surprise Bothwell June 
and the queen at Borthwick was defeated by a rapid 5. 
flight to Dunbar : but they entered Edinburgh, and by 11. 
proclamation chai^d the earl with the murder of Darn- 
ley, the treasonable seizure and marriage of the queen, 
and an intention of gaining possession of the prince, 
that he might murder the heir apparent, as he had 
already murdered his father *. 

In four days Bothwell ventured with his friends to 
meet the more numerous and well-appointed force of his 
enemies on Carberry hill, at no great distance from 
Edinburgh. From an early hour in the morning till 15 
nine at night, the two armies &ced each other. It was 
in vain that Le Croc employed his authority and elo- 
quence to reconcile the parties. The queen offered a 
full pardon to the confederates, on condition that they 
should disband their forces; they required of her to 
come over to the nobility, and leave Bothwell to suffer 
the punishment of his crime. He offered to fight singly 
with Morton, or any one of his accusers. The challenge 
was accepted first by TuUibardine, afterwards by Lind- 
say: but, for reasons with which we are unacquainted, 
DO combat fbllowed t. At length it was agreed that he 

* Anderwm, i. 138—134. It a^ipeara, from the letter of Beaton, that 
BothweU escaped flrom Borthwick in the morning, before the arrival of the 
lords; that Mary remained there all the day, with about half a dozen ser- 
▼aati; and that at night she rode away in male attire, was received at a 
•bort distance 'by Bothwell, and conveyed by him to Dunbar. Laing, 
it 109L This fact proves incoutestably that the queen was unwilling to 
leparate from Bothwell, whether her reluctance arose from attachment, 
or from the canses which iu a few pages she will assisn. 

t According to Bothwell himself, the queen and ner gentlemen consi- 
dered the opposite champion beneath' Bothwell in point of rank and an- 
cestry ; bnt he adds, * I so persuaded her and them, by the many reasons 
" I urged, that they eventuallv consented that the combat should take 
"pUee. 1 repaired to the field of battle to await the arrival of my anta* 
** pmist, where I remained till very late in the evening t he did not, how- 
* ever, make his appearance* as 1 will prove, when necessary, by the tes- 
" timony of five thousand gentlemen, upon pain of forfeiting my life." 
The queen wished to prevent the effusion of blood, and desired him to re- 
tire, promising to return to him, or to write to him at Dunbar; and then 
the sgreemenl in the text was made, both byword of mouth and in writing, 
p- 530, 1. According to Du Croc, the objection on the ground of inferiority 
vu made only to Tmlibardine, and the combat with Lindsay did not take 
place, because the queen refused her oons«nt. He also mentions her 

b2 
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should retire without molestation ; that the queen should 
return to her capital, and that the associated lords should 
pay to her that honour and ohedience which was due to 
the sovereign. She gave her hand to Kirkaldy or 
Grange, and was hy him conducted to the army of his 
colleagues, in whose name Morton, hending his knee, 
said, *<This, madam, is the place where you ought to be ; 
" and we will honour, serve, and obey you as ever the 
" nobility of this realm did any of your progenitors." 
The agreement was mutually ratified, and the army 
returned towards Edinburgh*. 

An hour did not elapse before Mary learned that she 
was a captive in the hands of unfeeling adversaries. At 
her entrance into the city, she was met by a mob in the 
highest state of excitement ; her ears were assailed with 
reproaches and imprecations ; and before her eyes was 
waved a banner, representing the dead body of her late 
husband, and the prince her son on his knees exclaim- 
ing, " Revenge my cause, O Lord/' She expected to 
proceed to the palace ; but was conducted to the house 
of the provost, and locked up in a chamber, with orders 
that no person, not even her maids, should have access 
Jane to her. During the two-and-twenty hours that she was 
l^* confined in this solitary prison, the unhappy queen 
abandoned herself to the terrors which her situation in- 
spired. From the street she was repeatedly seen at the 
window, almost in a state of nudity; and was often 
heard to call on the citizens, conjuring them to arm and 
deliver their sovereign from the cruelty of traitors. 
About nine the next evening she was conducted to 

promise to Bothwell. See Von Raumer, ii. lOS. Murray, in hit procla- 
mation in the king's name of l4th May. 1568, says that Bothwell " reflised 
'* singular combat of a lord and baron of parliament, howbeit before he 
'* had offered himself thereto by his cartel and proclamation.** 

* Goodall, ii. 145. 164. Laing, ii. 116. This connivance at the escape 
of Bothwell appears to confirm the opinion that the confederate lords 
chiefly aimed at the deposition of Maryland the establishment of a re- 
l^ney. Had they taken possession of him, though they might not have 
so easily deprived the aneen of her crown, they could have immediately 
effected what they professed to have in view, tne punishment of the mur- 
der, and the dissolation of the marriage. 
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Holyrood bouse, and after a respite of an hour was con- 
yeyed by a body of four handred armed men out of tbe 
capital Atbol rode on one side of tbe captive, Morton 
oa the otber ; and at some distance tbey delivered ber 
to the custody of Lindsay and Ruthven, by whom she 
was led to the castle of Lochlevin, the residence of Wil- 
liam Douglas, uterine brother of Murray, and heir pre- 
sumptive to Morton *. 

Elizabeth had been informed of this extraordinary 
revolution by an envoy from the insurgents, whom she 
received with the strongest expressions of displeasure. 
The insult offered to the Scottish queen was, she con- 
tended, common to every crowned head ; it resulted 
'from the doctrines of Knox, which she had so often con- 
demned ; it required severe and immediate punishment, 
that subjects might learn to restrain their unhallowed 
hands from the anointed persons of their sovereigns. 
The queen spoke her real sentiments : but there is rea- 
son to believe that the secretary did not participate in 
the feelings of his sovereign. The enemies of Mary 
were the very men whom he had hitherto patronised ; 
and the revolution which they had recently effected, 
offered the surest means of accomplishing the favourite 
ohject of bis policy, the extinction of the French, and 
vith it of the catholic, interest in Scotland. Four weeks 
after the captivity of Mary, Throckmorton appeared in 

* Reith, 403. * Sehe came yesterdnT to ane windo of hir ehalmer, tliat 
" lokkit OD the hiegait* and cryit form on tbe pepill, ouhow seha was 
** luldin in prison, and keepit be hir awin subjects, quha nad betrayit hir 

* Sehe came to the said windo sundrie tymes in sa miserable a stait» hir 

* hairs hangand about hir lu^s, and hir breest, yea the maist pairt of all 
** hir bodie. fra the waist up, bair and discoverit, that na man could luk 

* apon hir bot sehe movit him to pitie and oompassion. For my ain part 
" I was satisiieit to heir of it, and metght not suffer to see it.'* Beaton's 
letter uf the 17th. Laiu^, 11117. Mary accused Maitland and Kirkaldy 
ss the cause of her misfortunes. Randolph afterwards says to them: 
" Ton two were the chief occasions of the calamities, as ^e hath said, that 
" the i* &llen into. You. lord of Liddiugton, by your persuasion and 
" eooosel to apprehend her, to imprison her, yea, to have taken presently 
" the life from her ; and you, lord of Orange, l>y your solicitation, travel* 
" and labour to bring in others, to allow thereof, and to put in exeeutkm 
" that, which by the other, you, lord of Liddington, was devised." Strype 
ILApp^aO. 
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July Edinburgh in quality of ambassador from Elizabeth. 
1^* From the lords he was instructed to demand immediate 
access to the royal prisoner, and her restoration to the 
' free exercise of her authority : to Mary herself he was 
to offer the powerful protection of the English queen* 
who, if her Scottish sister would ingenuously confess the 
truth, would either contrive the means of saving her 
honour, in case her honour were at stake, or punish her 
guilty subjects for the false charges which they had 
brought against her ; and to both he was to recommend 
a reconciliation on the basis of the divorce of Mary from 
Bothwell, the prosecution of the latter for the death of 
Darnley, and a general amnesty for all other offences. 
This was th( avowed object of his mission : but another 
and more important object was, to oppose any plan for 
the conveyance of Mary's infant son to France, and to 
procure, if it were possible, the removal of the young 
prince to England, that he might be brought up under 
the care of his kinswoman, the English queen. It ap- 
pears from Throckmorton's despatches that he literally 
complied with these instructions : but the tone of some 
of his letters betrays a leaning towards the enemies of 
Mary, and several passages seem to have been written 
for the express purpose of being laid before Elizabeth 
by CecD, but as a confidential communication to himself, 
and not intended to meet the eye of the sovereign *. 
However that may be, the ambassador taxied in every 
point. From the lords in the capital he received a 
21 paper stating the grounds of their proceedings, asserting 
that they had not hitherto done, nor would they subse- 
quently do, anything not required by the justice and 
necessity of their cause t; and excusing themselves 
from returning a more definite answer to his demands 

* See tb« documents in Robertson, i. No. xzi. Keith, 411—490. Laiog, 
H. 124— 1S9. Stevenson. 180— S54. Von Raumer. iii. 100. 

t Throckmorton asked what they meant by "necessity?** when Mait- 
land, shaking his head replied, " yous etes ung renard." He received no 
other answer. 
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till they were joined by their associates then absent in 
the country. But in a short time Edinburgh was filled 
with their partisans, summoned against the eighteenth 
of the month ; Knox and the ministers proved from 
texts and instances in the Scriptures that sovereigns like 
other men were amenable to justice : the populace, espe- 
cially the women, called for the death of the queen» be- 
cavue she had no more right to commit adultery and 
mnrder than the meanest of her subjects ; and so great 
was the excitement, that Throckmorton expressed fears 
not only for the life of Mary, but even for his own safety, 
as he was known to have come to negociate ^ her 
fevour. 

In the mean time the lords in secret council had 
devised three instruments, by one of which Mary was 
made to resign the crown in favour of her in&nt son ; by July 
the second Murray was appointed regent during his ^'^' 
minority; and by the third certain noblemen were 
named counsellors to isupply the place of Murray, until 
his return from France, and in case of his death. A 
deputation, at the head of which was lord Lindsay, the 
keeper of Mary, the sternest and most unfeeling of the 
saints, was now sent to Loehlevin, to require the queen^s 
signature to these instruments, under a threat of bring- 
ing her, in case of refusal, to trial on three charges, of 
^^numy towards her people, of adultery with Bothwell 
^ odiers, and of participation in the murder of her 
hosband. With the deputies came also Melville, the 
^leaier of letters from Tlwxskmorton, and firom some of 
the lords, the secret friends, as they pretended, of the 
eaptive, advising her to consent without hesitation; 
^Qse no deed, executed under such circumstances, 
<^d be binding in law. She had just perused these July 
letters, when Lindsay entered, threw the instruments on ^' 
^^e table, and bade her either sign them, or prepare to 
die as the assassin of her husband. The unhappy queen 
burst into tears ; then, hastily recovering herself, took 
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of the office was extorted ffoia him by &e tears and 
prayei^ of Maiy in her prison at Lochlevin \ 

With tespeet to Bothwell, he had heen suffered to 
retire without molestation from Garberry hill to his 
castle of Dunbar. Some days later, leaving the castle to 
the care of a trusty partisan, he traversed the west and 
north of Scotland to consult with the friends of Mary, by 
whom it was resolved that, instead of attempting her 
liberation by open force — which would only endanger 
her life from the malice of her enemies— Bothwell should 
proceed through Denmark to France, and solicit the 
advice and aid of the French monarch. The earl was 
preparing for his voyage in one of the Shetland isles, 
when a hostile squadron appeared under Kirkaldy and 

Aug. Tullibardine. He put to sea; his pursuers overtook 
him ; but the engagement was interrupted by a sudden 
storm, which cast him on the coast of Norway. At first 
he was treated as a pirate ; but on the discovery of 
certain papers, containing the patent creating him duke 
of Orkney, a letter from the queen, and the recent pro- 
clamation against him, he was sent to the court at 

j^ Copenhagen. Frederic refused to see him; and the 
20. castle of Malmoe in Schonen was appointed for his resi- 

1568 d^^c®* ^^ rather confinement Thence he wrote to the 

Jan. king a vindication of his conduct, and afterwards made 

S. to him, as envoy from Mary, an offer of the Orkneys and 

j3^ the Shetland isles, to be annexed to the crown of Denmark 

and Norway, in return for aid to be furnished to that 

unfortunate princess. The ofifer was neglected, and the 

fugitive remained a prisoner in the fortress t. 

To return to Mary, the reader will recollect that one 
of the avowed objects of the associated lords was to free 

* See Mpecially his pruelamation of Angiist SSt, ** for obedience thairoi 
*' he hea acoeptid and ressavit the charge.'" Keith, 454. Mary had main ' 
tained liberty of conscience for all persons, as far as thefanatiebm of tlM 
preacher* would permit ; but Murray entered on the rt* gency by taking the 
following oath : " and out of this realme of Scotland and impyre thairof I 
** sail be caJbrftil to ruite out all hereticks and enemies to the trew worachip 
«* of Ood. that sail be oonviet be the trew kirk of God of the forsaid crimes.'^ 
Ibid. 428. 

t Bothwell*8 memorial, 63S— 7. Affaires du Comte, Append. 
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her from the thraldom of Bothwell: the moment she 
came into their hands, they immured her in a prison, and 
in a few days deprived her of her crown. In vindication 
of their conduct, they alleged that they had offered- to 
obey her as their sovereign, provided she would ahandon 
Bothwell, and consent that he should suffer punishment 
as the chief murderer of Darnley *. On her refusal they 
had placed her under confinement, with the hope that 
solitude and reflection would wean her Arom that guilty 
passion, which she had so long indulged : hut her obsti- 
nacy seemed to increase ; it endangered the safety of • • 
the prince, of the lords, and of the state ; it reduced them 
to the painful necessity of depriving her of the sovereign 
authority, and of transferring it to her son. Mary 
repUed that these were mere pretexts : she had offered to 
convene the three estates, to submit to them the two 
questions of- the validity of her marriage and the 
punishment of the murderers, and to abide by their 
determination, whatever it might be. To such a pro- 
posal no reasonable man could object : but her adver- 
saries had required her assent to demands the most 
unjust and unnatural. It could not be expected that a 
queen in her situation (she knew herself to be pregnant) 
^ould disown her husband, and by that act bastardize 
her child, and forfeit her honour, at the sole will of an 

armed fkctiont . 

Murray, on his assumption of the regency, had informed Aug. 
the ambassador that the lords cared not for the censure ^^ 
of foreign powers, nor would they condescend to vindicate 
their conduct: but some months later it was deemed 
advisable to throw off the mask. A silver casket, which 

• « Topunxah the king's mnrder, chi^hf in my lord Bothwell.** Lainff, 
L 104. This proposal was made to her by Maitland, an accomplice. It 
would seem that Bothwell was to be punished, and his accomplices were to 

•icape. 

t " She hath sent me word that she will rather dye, grounding herself 
*' apon thys reason, that takynge herself to be seven weekes gon with 
" cnjide, by renooncynge Bud well she shoulde acknowledge her selfe to be 
" with chylde of a bastarde* and to have forfayted her honoure, which she 
'will nut do^ to dvefor yt** Throckmorton, July 18. Stevenson, SSI. 
Kobertion, App. jxL 
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Mary had inherited firom her first husband Francis, and 
which she is said to have given to Bothwell. had in the 
month of Jane come into the possession of the earl of 

Jane Morton *. In it» if we may believe him, were found 
^* several papers in the hand-writing of the queen, which 
proved her to have been an accomplice in the crime. 
The importance of the discovery was secretly oommuni- 
eated to the chiefs of the party, and to the queen of 
England t: but no particulars were divulged before the 

Dee. month of December, when a resolution was taken to 
4» accuse Mary of adultery and murder ; to maintain that 
she had suflfered herself to be seduced by Bothwell, and 
afterwards had consented to the death of her husband, 
that she might be able to marry her paramour ; and to 
declare that her captivity and destitution were " in her 
** own defoult ; in so far as by divers her privy letters, 
*' written and subscribed with her own hand, and sent 
*' by her to James earl Bothwell, and by her ungodly 
** and dishonourable proceeding in a private marriage, 
''suddenly and improvisedly thereafter, it was most 
" certain that she was privy, art and part, and of the 
*' actual devise and deed of the murder of the king her 

* There is someUiing to excite saspicion in the hiitory of this casket. It 
was said to have been taken on the person of Dalgleish, a servant uf Both- 
well, on the 80th of Jane. On the S6th he was examined before Morton, 
Athol, the protector of Maitland. and two others. No question was asked, 
no mention was made of the casket. How are we to acoonnt fiir this 
■ilenee ? Does it not seem to follow that Morton was ignorant of the ex- 
istence of the casket and its contents six days after that on which, if we 
lielieve his oath, they came into his possession ? For undoabtedly, when 
a man was put to the torture to make him confess, every question was 
asked which could bear upon the charae. If, on the contrary, it be pre- 
tended that questions were asked, but ^t they and the answers returned 
to them were suppressed, is not such suppression a sufficient proof that, in- 
■lead of oonflrmmg, they would have overturned the story told by Morton ? 

t The first notice which we have of these letters is from Throckmortoq, 
who writes on the S5th of July, that they boast of being able to prove the 
queen guilty of the murder, vy the testimony of her own hand-writing, as 
also by sufficient witnesses. Now letters to this purpose they afterwards 
vroduoed, but not witnesses. .Murray on the 3ist of the same month 
Informed the Spanish ambassador that they had a letter of Mary*s of more 
than three sheets, which proved that she and Bothwell had determined to 
destroy Darnley either by a potion, or, as a last resource, by setting fire to 
the house ; ** dandole algun bebedisoi 6 en todo apnro, qttemando la casa.*' 
Oonsales, 75. It is, however, worthy of notice that, when the letter was 
aiade pnblic, the last pait, the setting fire to the house, had disappeared. 
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" lawfid husband.'* This act of the council, but with 
amie alteratioiiB, was adopted by the parliament : and to Dee. 
it was added a second of forfeiture against Bothwell, ^^* 
eaumerating, among his other offences, the violence 
winch he had undutifuUy employed to compel his sove- 
reign to marry him. It seems not to have occurred to 
the framers of these acts, that they appear to stand in 
oppositioa to each other. If Mary's letters were genuine, 
if she was ** swa blindlie affectionate to the private 
*' appetyte of that tyrane," neither her conveyance to 
Donbar, nor her subsequent marriage, could have been 
the effect of compulsion, but must have prooedeed from 
her own will and consent*. 

The Scottish queen was still confined in the towers of 
Lochlevin, under the jealous eye of the lady Douglas, 
mother to the regent, and formerly mistress to James V. 
It was in vain that, to recover her hberty, she made 
repeated offers to her brother and the counciL They had 
resolved that she should never leave her prison alive ; 
and, if we may believe her own assertion, had seriously 
listened to several proposals for the shortening of her 
days. But she possessed resources beyond the control 
of her enemies : and her beauty, her manner, and her 
misfortunes won for her an invaluable partisan in Greorge 
Douglas, the brother of the regent By previous concert 
with Beaton, a trusty servant of the queen, who lurked 
in the nearest villages, he introduced a laundress at an 
early hour into the bed-chamber of Mary, who exchanged 1568 
clothes with the woman, and, carrying out a basket of Mar 
linen, took her seat in the boat. She had almost 25. 
leadiuBd the opposite bank, when, to secure her muffler 
from the rudeness of one of the rowers, she raised her 
arm to her foce, and a voice immediately ei^laimed, ** that 
** is not the hand of a washerwoman." She was recog- 
nised, and conveyed back to Lochlevin; George fled 
from the resentment of his relatives, and left the task of 

* See the two doeumentB in Ooodall, U. 6S— 4S9. and on the TariatioiM 
between the aet of eonncU, and the act of parliament, note (A). 
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liberalmg the queen to an ansuspected associate, an 
orphan boy of the age of sixteen, known by the name of 
the little Douglas*. 

" Five weeks elapsed before the new confidant found 
May an opportunity of making the attempt One evening* 

^ while the lady Douglas sate at supper, having adroitly 
drawn the keys from the table, he called the queen, 
and Kennedy one of her maids, led them out of the 
castle, locked the door after them, and threw the keys 
into the lake. A boat had been prepared ; the precon- 
certed signal was made : and George Douglas and Bea- 
ton received the fugitives on the beach. Mary slept 
that night at Niddry, a house belonging to Lord Seton ; 
the next morning she rode in safety to the castle of 
Hamilton, and revoked the resignation of the crown 
which she made in her prison at Lochlevin t. 

At this intelligence, the royalists crowded round their 
sovereign ; nine earls, nine bishops, and eighteen lords 

8. offeied her their congratulations and services ; and the 
queen became acquainted, for the first time according 
to her advocates, with the real history of the murder of 
Damley, and of the guilt of Both well {. To her brother 
the regent, who chanced at that moment to be in Glas- 
gow, she made repeated offers of settling every cause of 
dissension in a free parliament, and of delivering up to 
justice every person whom he should accuse of the mur- 
der, provided he would do the same by those whom she 
might also accuse $• Morton and Maitland were 
alarmed; they imprisoned her messengers, and pro- 

13. claimed her adherents traitors. Mary was on her road 
to the castle of Dunbarton, when Murray, with a small 
but jdisciplined force,* appeared on an eminence called 
Langsyde. At the sight her followers, consulting their 
loyalty rather than prudence, rode in confusion to 
charge the rebels: they were received with coolness 

* Drary** letter of 3ra of April, in Keith. 469. 

t Anderion. iT. par. lu 6S. ^. Keith, 471. Jebb,U.S30. 

t Anderwn, W. par. il. 8S. ^ Audersoo, iv. 31« 38. 
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and intreintity ; madt after a sharp contest, turned their 
bteloi and fled. From the field of battle, the disconso- 
late queen rode to the abbey of Dundrennan, in Grallo- 
way, a distanee of sixty Scottish miles, in the course of 
the same day. Her adversaries followed in every direc- 
tion : bat she eluded their pursuit, resumed her flight 
the next evening, and on the following morning, after 
a hasty repast, expressed her determination to seek an 
asylum in the court of her good sister the queen of 
England. Her best friends remonstrated; and the 
archbishop of St. Andrew's conjured her on his knees 
to change her resolution : but Mary trusted to the ad* 
vice of the French ambassador, and to the assurances 
ihich she 'had received ; commissioned Beaton to take 
back to Elizabeth a diamond ring, the pledge which' 
that princess had given her of affection and support ; 
and, crossing the Solway-frith in a fishing-boat, landed May 
with twelve attendants in the harbour of Workington, 16* 
whence she proceeded through Cockermouth to Car- 20. 
'lisle*. 

In Scotland, on the day after the action at Langsyde, ]4. 
the regent published a long and artful proclamation in 
the name of the infant king. Having related the mur- 
der of his father, and the marriage of his mother, James 
was made to proceed thus : ** In what state our innocent 
"person then stood, the eternal Grod best knos; our 
"* fother lately murdered, and our mother coupled with 
** him that was the chief authour of that mischievous 
** deed. But divers of our nobility, to keep us from 
"failing into the merciless hands of them whilks 
" slew ouf fisither, to separate that Tyrone and godless 
" man fira the queen our mother, and to put our person 

•AnderaoD, iT. 33a Keith, 477— 48a Jebb,u.868. Memorias. 389. 
Mary, iu her letter to Elizabeth, from Workim^ton, says : Je suia en pi- 
teux eetat non pour royne^ mays pour gentiU&me : car Je n*ay chose du 
monde que ma peraone comme je me auU sauvee. Ellia, ii. 236. In 
eouaequence of this hint Elisabeth sent to her dos camisias niinea, doa 
parea di sapatoa, y dos piezas di terciopelo negro. Despatch of Gnxmau 
deSiWa, the Spanish ambassador at Simancaa. Murraywas required 
to lend her wardrobe remaining at Lochlevin, Wright, 28a 
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* in safety, convened in the field aganis the said earl, 
** whence he escaped, and our said mother refusing to 
" leave the ungodly and unhonest company of the mur- 
** derer, and minassing sic as had heen careful of our 
'* preservation, she was put in surety, until further de- 
" liheration. Shortly thereafter God manifested the 
"murder more clearly; and not only the report of 
" divers actually present thereat, and many other things 
** gave presumption, hut tDrit declared the truth. Al- 
** ways the queene seeing how contrariously things suc- 
" ceeded, and how evil her subjects liked of her regi- 
^ ment, demitted the crown in our favours, and we were 
" lawfully inaugurate with the crown ; and our dearest 
'* cousin James earl of Murray sworne and admitted in 
regent unto our age of xvii years. Which our coro- 
nation is by the acts of ane lawful free and plain par- 
*' liament declared to be rightly done, as much as if she, 
" the time of the said coronation, had been departed 
" forth of this mortal life : and in the same it was found 
" that all things done on occasion of taking the queen 
'* our mother on the xv of June last bepast, and detain- 
** ing her within the ibrtalice of Lochlevin sensyne, and 
'* in time coming, were done to our grief in her 

" default Yet, certain men conspired her liberty, 

*' convoyed her to Hamilton, and induced her to at- 
" tempt by force to bereave us of our crown ; but Grod 
'* hath granted us the victory in the preservation of our 
'* innocent person, and the room and authority wherein 
" he hath placed us. What womanly mercy was iu the 
person of her that, alas, thought the shedding of Scot- 
tish blood a pleasant spectacle? What favour can 
*' men look for at her hands that stirs sedition against 
" her only lawful son I What security can godly men 
** expect, sche bearing regiment, by wha's occasion our 
'* maist dear father, being a portion of her own flesh, 
** was slain !** Wherefore he concludes with charging 
all the lieges, as they shall answer to Almighty God, and 
under the penalties of treason, to give no aid or counte- 
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nance to his said mother, or to any conspirators acting 
under her orders, or in her favour *. 

During these transactions it was difficult for an ordi- 
nary observer to unravel the intricate policy of the £ng* 
lish cabinet. Elizabeth had publicly professed herself 
the friend of the Scottish queen, declared to foreign 
princes that she would restore her to her throne, forbid- 
den her ambassador to assist at the coronation of the 
prince, refused to Murray the title of regent, and de- 
manded, in a tone of authority, the liberation of Mary. 
But, on the other hand, her ministers were intimately 
leagued with the enemies of that princess ; they dis- 
suaded their sovereign from appealing to arms, under the 
pretence that such an appeal would be the death-war* 
lant of the royal captive ; they imparted advice and 
information to Murray and his council ; and they en- 
touraged him in the persuasion that his proceedings 
were in reality approved by the English queen t. 

But Mary's unexpected arrival in England opened 
new prospects to Cecil and his confidential iriends in 
the counciL They rejoiced that the prey, which they 
had hunted for years, had at last voluntarily thrown 
herself into the toils ; but they were perplexed to recon- 
cfle their designs against the royal fugitive with the 
appearance of decency and justice. After repeated con- 
sultations, it was concluded, that to allow her to proceed 
to any foreign court, or to solicit aid of any foreign 
prince, would be to risk all the advantages which had 
been obtained by the treaty of Leith ; that, if it were 
advisable to replace the sceptre in her hands, it ought to 
be by the influence of Elizabeth alone, and under re^ 
stiictions which would leave her only a nominal au- 

* AbtM)^ fiom the orifpnal ** impnntit be Robert Lekprenik, printer 
* to the King's Mijestie.** 

t * Although," says Murray to Ceeil, " the qaene's majestie, yonr mis- 
" trew, oatwardlie seam not altogether to allow the present state heiry yet 
" doobt I not hot her heines in hart lykis it well aneuch. I have Hail 
" iaUlU>le experience of your gnde will in especial'* Haynes, 468. 

VOL. VIII. C 
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thoiity; bat that to detain her in captivity for life 
would be the most conducive both to the security of their 
sovereign, and to the interests of their religion *. The 
accomplishment of this object was intrusted to the dark 
and intriguing mind of CeciL Mary was at first assured 
that Elizabetii would vindicate the common cause of 
sovereigns, and reinstate her in her former authority, 
upon condition that she would be satisfied with the aid 
of her good sister, and reject that of France or Spain, or 
any other power t. Next it was intimated to her that 
the English queen had determined to essay the influ- 
ence of advice and authority, before she would have 
recourse to arms and bloodshed ; lastly a hint was given 
that, in order to justify the interposition of Elizabeth, it 
was desirable that the Scottish queen should clear her- 
self from the odious crimes with which she had been 
charged by her enemies. 

Mary, immediately after her arrival, had demanded 
permission to visit Elizabeth, that she might lay before 
her the wrongs which she had suffered, and explain to 
her the deceit, the calumnies, and the crimes of her 
adversaries. But a personal interview might have 
proved dangerous, not only to Murray and his party, 
but to their friends in the English cabinet. Cecil sug- 
gested to his mistress, that, as a maiden queen, she 
could not in decency admit into her presence a woman 
charged with adultery and murder. Let her first call 
on Mary to disprove the accusations of her opponents 
before a board of English commissioners. She had a 
right to require it ; for history showed that the Scottish 
was subject to the English crown, and that all contro- 

• AndersoD, tv. 34 44 . 

t The first message to Mary was to obtoin fh>m her a promise not to 
B6Hcit or reoeiye anv aid from Fnmce : '* which, if she will do, she shall 
** theD be assured that we will have the principal regard to her slate, so 
" as her subjects may be reduced to acknowledge their dutie without 
" shedding of blood, or trouble of her realm ; and, if they will not yield to 
*' reason by treaty or persuasion, we will give to hex such aid as shall be 
*' requisite to compel them.*' Instructions to Leighton, AndersoD, ir. S7. 
Mary assented, but could never obtain the prombed aid. 



/ 
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veraies between Hio people and the king «or queen of 
Scotland ought to be decided in the court of their supe- 
rior loid. She had now an opportunity of exercising 
that right ; and it would prove dishonourable to her, if 
she omitted to ftvail herself of it*. He found it more 
easy to persuade Elizabeth than Mary. The latter ob- 
jected to everything in the shape of a triaL It would 
consume time, of which every moment was to her of 
importance; because delay served to consolidate the 
usurped autliority of the regent, and, by disappointing 
the hopes, to diminish the number, of her adherents. 
Then firom whom did the proposal originate? From 
one who had always proved her bitterest enemy. Who 
would name the commissioners, and superintend the 
proceedings? A party, that, from the beginning of 
her re%n, had constantly given advice and support to 
her rebels. And who was to be her judge ? She could 
icknowledge none. She was an independent queen, 
and would never submit to place the crown of Scotland 
&t the foot of a foreign power. She therefore requested 
permission to return again into Scotland, or to pass 
through England to France. The demand was reason- 
able ; but it accorded not with the views of the council, 
&Qd was at first eluded, and afterwards refused t. 

This crooked policy, which gradually extinguished all 
her hopes, wrung from Mary expostulations* written 
vith the dignity of a queen, and the spirit of an inno- 
cent and injured woman. She observed that, if she had 
come into England, it was in consequence of the assur- 
Uioes which she had received during her confinement in 
^hlevin ; and that, if Elizabeth now repented of her 
pnmiises, the least she could do was to allow the princess 
whom she had deceived, to seek for aid in other courts. 
^at the English queen had received into her presence 

• Andenon, iv. 96. 37. lOa 106. 

t Laiog has converted Mary^s objections to the proposed trial into so 
nany pioofg of her guilt Undoubtedly, if she were conscious of ffnilt, 
*)>« ^iKKild object to a trial. But I think it evident, thai, if she were inno* 
<*Qt, the itiU had many reasons to refuse such an inquiry as was proposecU 

C2 
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the bastard 'Murray, notwithstanding all the crimes of 
which he had been guilty ; and yet she refused to re- 
ceive a queen and a relation, who felt and was ready to 
prove herself innocent. Her enemies were not to ex- 
pect that she would answer their fiilse accusations in 
prison : they were her subjects, not her equals ; she 
would irather die in captivity than condescend to put 
herself on the same footing with them. But let Eliza- 
beth restore her to liberty, and she would prove her 
innocence in the presence of her good sister, as her 
friend, but not as her judge. Let Morton and Maitland, 
the real contrivers of the murder of her husband, be 
sent for ; it would give her pleasure to meet them &ce 
to fkce beibre the queen of England, and before the 
nobility of England, in Westminster hall. In a word, 
let Elizabeth remain neuter : she asked no more ; her 
sister might, if she pleased, withhold the aid which at 
first she had promised ; at least let her not furnish aid 
to the rebels who had driven their sovereign from her 
throne *. 

June These remonstrances produced but little effect. After 
long consultation it was resolved that Mary should not 
be received at court till her innocence had been fully 
established ; that her request to leave the kingdoni 
should not be granted ; and that she should be trans-^ 
ferred from Carlisle to Bolton castle, as a place pre- 

^J*^y senting fewer opportunities of escape. But on what 

* See the correspondenee in ADdenon, iv. 47—97 ; in Haynes, 4€6, 466. 
409, and in Ellis* il 231—931. T observe, that in these letters Mary ooo- 
tittuaUy declares herself innocent, and aecnses Morton and Maitbmd of 
the murder of Damlev, and of fitlsolv charging her with it. " lis ont d»- 
** vis6 et favorii6, et sign6 et assist^ a nn crtsme, pour le me mettre Ikase- 
" meot it subs.** Anderson* iv. 30. *' Withal she affyrmed that both Lyd- 
** dynton (Maitlaud) and the lord Morton were assentyng to the murder 
" of her husband, as it could well be proved.'* Ibid. 54. " Desire my 
" good sister, tike aoeen, to write that Lithington and Morton (who be two 
" of the wisest and most able of them to sav most against me) may oome^ 
** and then let me be there, in her presence face to ftce. to hear their accn* 
*' sations. end to be heard how I can make my purgations ; but I think 
** Lithington would be very loth of that commission." Ibid. 90. * Eatant 
" innocente. oomme Dieu mercy je me sents. ne me faites vous pas tort 
'* de me tenir icy. Ibid. 96. " Mon innocence et la fiance que j*ai «q 
*' Dim a'assnrwnt.** Uaynes, 465. 
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principle of justice, it was asked, could she ba detained 
a prisoner? She was not the subject of Elisabeth. She 
had eome into the kingdom at the express invitation of 
the queen ; since her arrival she had transgressed no 
law, had committed no offence. It was answered, that. 
she had formerly asserted a right to the crown, and, if 
she were set at liberty, might re-assert that right ; that,, 
a catholic herself, she could rely on the aid of all 
catholics at home and abroad ; and that her succession 
to the throne, if it were ever effected, would prove the 
niin of the protestant cause, both in England and 
Scotland*. On these grounds her enemies persisted in 
requiring a trial, with the hope of being able to disgrace 
her ; and she persisted in the rejection of a proceeding, 
which she deemed derogatory from her dignity, and in- July 
jurious to her honour. At length the subtlety of Cecil 28*. 
suggested an expedient, which equally served his pur- 
pose,-^ trial, not of Mary, but of her enemies ; who, 
ifthey could justify their conduct to the satisfaction of 
certain English commissioners, should be allowed to 
retain their estates and honours; if not, should be 
abandoned to the justice or the mercy of their sovereign. 
If the Scottish queen would approve of this proposal, a 
tieaty might be negociated, by which Elizabeth should 
undertake, on certain conditions, to reduce her subjects 
to ohedienoe, and to replace her on the throne t. Mary, 

*AiidenoD,hr.l09— 106. 

t Andenon, W. 109. Goodall, iL 183. Haynes, 407. One of the condi- 

thmi suggested was, that Mary should abolish the mass,, and introduce 

Oe Eoglish reform into Scotland, in place of the republican kirk. She 

nd of late attended the sermons and service of a minister of the 

dimch of England, a cireamstance which flattered Knollis with the hope 

"'WeoDversion; though she soon undeceived him, and declared that 

w object was to show that, if she adhered to the ancient creed, it was 

Bot, u her enemies said, through ignorance of the new doctrines. (Ander- 

MB, ir. 13. Robertson, L App. zxiv.^ But, whatever were her own 

Ofnawn, she save a qualified assent to the proposal, chiefly at the urgent 

Midtatbn of lord Merries. In her private instructions to her commis- 

•toDers, she savs, " Albeit, I have been instrnctit and nourishit in that 

^teUgioo, quhiUc hath stand lon^ time within my realme, eallit the auld 

Kligioim, sit nevertheless I will use the counsel of my derrest sister 

thairanenV he the advice of my estatis in parliament, and labour that is 

IB me to cmoie the aamin haTe place thtongh aH my realme.'* Good- 
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contrary to the opinion of her best advisers, gave a 
reluctant assent. Murray dared not refUse ; and the 
plaoe of conference was fixed in the city of York. 

The commissioners to hear this important cause were 
the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Sussex, privately 
favourable to Mary, and sir Ralph Sadler, the known 
confidant of Cecil. The queen of Scots was represented 
by Leslie, bishop of Ross, the lords Livingstone, Boyd, 
and Herries, and three others. On the opposite part, 
Murray attended in person, with Morton, Lindsay, the 
bishop of Orkney, and. the abbot of Dumfermlin, aided 
Oct* by Maitland and five other councillors. To adjust the 
^' preliminaries occupied several days. Mary insisted that 
the promise of the English queen to replace her on the 
throne should appear in the powers given to her com- 
missioners ; and Murray required a confirmation of the 
assurance, which he had already received, that the 
queen, if she were convicted of the charge, should never 
return to Scotland. These contradictory demands, 
which at once discovered the insincerity of the English 

8. cabinet, were ultimately granted*; and the commis- 
sioners of the Scottish queen, as plaintiff, opened the 
charges against Murray and his associates ; that they had 
risen in arms against their sovereign, had traitorously 
confined her in Lochlevin, and had, by intimidation, 
compelled her to resign her crown. It had been ex- 
pected that Murray, in reply, would rest his justification 
on the part which it was pretended that Mary had acted 
in the murder of Darnley. But he sought to play a 

9. deeper and surer game. He waited on the English 
commissioners, and expressed his readiness to com- 
municate to them, but in secret, and as to private in- 

ally ii. 347. i^teen of the queen's lords, being eonsnlted on the snbjec^ 
referred the decision to her prudence, tbid. 964. 

* Anderson, iv. part ii. 2j^— 41. Goodall, il 108—198. That Mary 
agreed to the conferences, on the express condition of being restored to 
her throne at their termination, is evident ftom Anderson, iv. 109. That 
a promise was given to Murray of the opposite tendency, ii alto plain, 
from Anderson, iv. part ii. 11. 
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dividuals, the proofs of her guilt They should recollect 
that the lives of himself and of his associates were at 
stake ; that hefore they could appear as public accusers 
of their sovereign, they had a right to ascertain, whether 
their proofis would be considered sufficient to establish 
the chaige ; whether, if it were established, the judges 
voald pronounce sentence ; and whether security would 
be given, that after sentence Mary should never be 
restored to her throne. He then laid before them 
translations of eight letters, supposed to be written by 
her to Bothwell, some before the murder of her husband, 
others before the seizure of her person ; two contracts of 
marriage, said to have been signed by them both, and a 
collection of amatory sonnets, described as composed by 
her, and sent to her paramour. No answer given by 
the commissioners would satisfy his fears ; and, at his 
request, they wrote to Elizabeth for additional instruc- 
tions*. 

That the cause of this delay might not bo suspected* 
Murray now gave in a pretended answer to the charge. Oct 
His friends, he said, had taken up arms, not against 10« 
the queen, but Bothwell, by whom she was controlled ; 
they had afterwards ** sequestrated '* her, because she 
vould not separate her cause from his ; and had at last 
^ifioepted, but not extorted, her resignation. To a plea 
so weak and unsatisfactory the commissioners of Mary 16. 
apposed a most victorious rejoinder t. 

In the mean time, York had become the scene of 
tttive and intricate negociation. The Scots were 
divided into two parties, called the king's lords, and the 

* Andenon, W. 41—^ Goodall, U. 1S8— 138. Robertson attributet 
OMttooesUont to Morrey'i knowledge of an intrif^ue of Maitland with the 
^vke or Norfolk. But he had first put them in June, four months before, 
u<l reeeived answers. Goodall, ii. 7d. 89. Robertson, L Na xxv. 

t Anderson, 64—70. 80—91. Goodall. 139—148. 169—170. They after- 
*v^ seknowledged that this was a fictitious plea, because ttiey dared 
»ot pat in their real answer. Yet they had solemnly sworn, " to nrooeed 
" >uieerely and uprightly ; and, for no affection, malice, or worldly re 
* *I>Mt to advance anything otherwise than their own consciences should 
** beu them witness befoce God, to be honest, godly, reasonable, just, ami 
"^nC AnderM>a»a9. 
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queen*s lords, at the head of which were the earl of 
Hurray, and the duke of Chastelherault, lately returned 
from France. Both of these earnestly desired a com- 
promise. Murray knew that his charge against Mary 
would he met with a similar charge against his asso- 
ciates, and that her proofs were hotter able to bear in- 
vestigation than his *. Should he fail, he would be left 
without resource to the vengeance of his sovereign ; 
should he succeed, yet the sickly state of the infant 
king made it probable that, in a short time, his mortal 
enemy, the duke, would come to the throne. Hence he 
was willing to give up his proofs against Mary, to pro- 
nounce her innocent by act of parliament, and to allow 
her a considerable revenue from Scotland, provided she 
would either confirm her resignation of the crown, or» 
retaining the name of queen, consent to reside in Eng- 
land, and leave to him the title and the authority of 
regent. The duke, the next heir after the infant James» 
fbared, on the contrary, the intrigues of Murray, and the 
hostile pretensions of the house of Lennox. He de- 
manded that the queen should be restored to the crown ; 
but was willing that the prince should be educated under 
the care of Elizabeth, and that the government should 
be conducted by a council of noblemen, in which every 
man should have that place which became his rank, 
** These parties," says the earl of Sussex, '* toss between 
'* them the crown and public affairs of Scotland, and care 
**. neither for the mother nor the child (as I think before 
" God), but to serve their own turns t." 

* This, a most important tact in the controversy respecting; tlie anthen- 
ticity of the letters, is expressly asserted by one who waa able to judge, 
the earl of Sussex. " Yf her adverse partee accuse liir of the murther by 
" prodacyng of her letters, she wyll deny them, and accuse the moste of 
** them of manyfeste consent to the murther, hardely to be denyed : so as, 
*' upon the tryall on bothe sydes, her proofes wyll judycyally falle beste 
" owte, as yt is thought." Lodge, ii. 1, 9. 

+ See his very interesting letter from York, Oci'SS. Lodge, ii. 1,8, 
Also another from Rnollys, Robertson, i. No. 16. The duke of Norfolk 
also asserts the same. " Some seke hollye to sarve ther owne partycular 
" tnroes, the wytche beying done, they care not what becumes nether of 
" quene nor kynge." Uoodall, ii. 167> 
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To prevaO on Mary to accede to his terms, Murray 
employed the artful and intriguing Maitland. That 
statesman had already informed her, as a friend, of the 
charge to be brought against her, had secretly sent her 
copies of the supposed documents in a Scottish transla- 
tion, and had exhorted her to adopt a compromise as 
the only expedient to preserve her honour*. To the 
duke of Norfolk he suggested, in the name of the regent, 
a marriage with the Scottish queen ; assured him in 
private of her innocence, and intimated that a speedy 
termination of all differences could alone prevent the 
English ministers from publishing the defamatory docu* 
me&tst. Lastly, he attempted to persuade the bishop 
of Ross, that, if Mary would confirm her resignation 
made in Lochleyin, and marry the duke of Norfoll^, the 
queen of England would replace her on the throne $. 

These proceedings suggested to the fertile mind of 
Cecil the adoption of a new expedient, but an expedient 
10 strange aiHi unsatisfactory, that it provoked in those, 
who were merely lookers on, a suspicion that no favour 
was meant to be shown, no justice to be done, to the 
Scottish queen. Now that he was fully acquainted with 
the state of the conferences at York, the reluctance of 
the regent to bring forward the charge, the presumed 
insufficiency of his proofs, the project of marriage be- 
tween Norfolk and Mary, and the multiplied intrigues 
of Maitland, he induced the council, instead of return- OeV 
iug a direct answer, to reply that the questions of Murray IS, 
contained several points which could not be elucidated 
by letter, and to require that two commissioners from 
each party, with sir Ralph Sadler, should hasten to the. 
court, to give to the queen the necessary information. 

*Mazdin,5S, 53. He asturad Mary that be would not haTOoome to 
York, had it not been to do her service. Ibid. Yet the whole of his con- 
wiet tended to prodaoe that which we learn from Sussex Murray wished 
to effect. Hence I have no donbt that his suggestions to her were made 
*ith the privity of the regent 

t Ibid. 164. See also State Trials, i. 98, 93, 94, where Norfolk, Mnrniy», 
tad HoM charge each other with the first proposal. 

t Robertson, L App. zxvi. Murdin, 53. 
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Oct. Mary, though she felt surprise at this unexpected de- 
80. mandy expressed her satisfaction that the cognizance of 
her cause would at length come before Elizabeth her- 
self. Murray, who was in the secret, signified his 
acquiescence, and at the same time solicited permission I 
to attend the commissioners in person *. 
90. On their arrival a council was held at Hampton 
Court, in which it was resolved — 1^. that, to take from 
Mary*s commissioners all pretext of evading the defence 
of their mistress, the queen should previously, if it were 
possible, draw from them in conversation an avowal of - 
the full extent of their powers ; 2^. that Murray's com- 
missioners, as an inducement, should receive an assur- 
ance of impunity, if they could prove, to the satisfiiction 
of the queen and her council, that Mary had been guilty 
of the murder of her husband ; 3^ that, to prevent the 
escape of the Scottish queen to the borders, she should 
be removed from Bolton to Tutburyt ; and lastly, that, 
on account of the importance of the investigation, the 
attendance of all the privy councillors should be required, 
and in addition, of the earls of Northumberland, West- 
moreland, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Sussex, and Hun- 
tingdon, so that the first estate of the English nobility 
might be consulted. Norfolk and Suffolk were accord- 
ingly recalled from York ; Murray received permission 
to follow them to London ; and a new commission was 
issued, comprising, in addition to the three former mem- 
bers, the lord keeper Bacon, the earls of Arundel and 
Leicester, the lord Clinton, and secretary Cecil {. 

• Andenon, u. 9^-^6. GoodaU, U. 170-179. Maidin, 7€6. Muy 
gave new inBtructions to her commisstonen the next day ; in which she 
says, that if any Bub)ect be bfooght forward, noteomprlaed in their former 
instructions, they are not to answer till they know her mind ; as they eaa- 
not confer with her now as they did daring the conferences at York. Iliid. 
350. I think this is not fkirly stated by Laing, L 580. 

t At this time Elizabeth told Shrewsbury that ** er it were longe he 
* shnld wellperseve that she dyd so trust hym, as she dyd few.** His 
suspicion of ner meaning was soon realised ; for on Dee. 13th he writes : 
" now it is sarten the Scotes qoene comes to Tatbory to my charge.'* 
HttAter's Hallamshire, 64. 

t Goodall, U. 179—189. 189. 
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Bat this artflil scheme, whatever might be its ulterior 
object, was delbated by the foresight of Mary. At first 
she seems to have cherished the most flattering expec- 
tations: but when she learned that Murray had pro- 
ceeded to London, and that, in violation of the royal 
promise *, he had been admitted into the presence of 
Elizabeth, her former disquietude revived : she saw the 
existence of a dark and mysterious plot devised for her Nov. 
ruin ; and she ordered her commissioners to require of ^ 
the queen, in the presence of the nobility and foreign 
ambassadors, that she might be confronted with her 
accusers before them all ; and, if so equitable a request 
were refused, to declare that their powers were with- 
drawn, and to demand their passports t. The sequel 
proved that her suspicions were well founded. Murray 26« 
received favourable answers to the questions which he 
had proposed at York, that judgment should be pro- 
nounced; that the Scottish queen should not be restored to 
authority, and that all his acts should be allowed $. Thus 
encouraged, he brought fbrwaid his charge, that Mary 
had been ** of fore-knowledge, counsel, and device, per- 
" suader and commander of the murder of her husband, 
" and had intended to cause the innocent prince to fol- 
*' low his father, and so to transfer the crown firom the 
" right line to a bloody murderer and godless tyrant.'* 

• Ibid. 184. aiS. On the 23Dd of October, Sasiox advlMd Cecil, " to 
** foreiea that these Scotts on bothe tydet packo not together* ao as to un- 
** wrappe (jonder collar of this oomposytyion) ther mystres owte of all 
** pTBsent Maunders, parse her openly, ihewo themielfes satiiiyed with her 
** abode here, and, within a shorte tjrme aflr, ether by reooncylement, or 
" the death of the chyld^ join together to demaunde of the qnene the dely> 
" very home of Uiexe qneen, to goreme her owne realme, she also making 
" the lyke requesie ; and then me quene^ havyins no Juste cause to d»> 
** teyne her, oe bownd in honor to retorne her into her realme, and, fbr 
** nattrs that in this tyme shall passe, have her a mortal enemy for ever 
"after.** Lodge^ii.6. 

t <* He being reesayit and welcome! unto hir, and we, an fiee pnnces^ 
" not haveing aoeesa to answer for oor selves, as he and his complices, 
** thinks^ tharefoir« ye can prooeid na Ikrther in this conference; for 
" thsr may be some neids prononit quhairto you can not answer of your 
" selfis, unless w« were thore ui proper persoun. to give answer to the ca- 

* lamnjes quhiUt may come in question aganis us, swa that partiality 

* appeirs to be nait manilbstly.'* GoodalU VL 185. 
|Goodall,lLSOO. 
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Dec. Mary's commissioners immediately requested an au- 
]* dience of the queen, and demanded, that as Murray and 
his associates had heen admitted into her presence to 
accuse their sovereign, she might also be admitted into 
the same presence to prove her innocence ; and that m 
the mean time her accusers might be detained in the 

3. country, to receive, at the close of the inquiry, that 
punishment which they would be £)und to deserve. 
Elizabeth coldly replied, that it was a subject which 
required long and mutual deliberation. 

It was in vain that the bishop of Ross and his col- 
les^ues made every effort to obtain an answer. They 
applied to the council ; they petitioned the queen ; they 
protested against the proceedings ; and, by the advice of 
the duke of Chastelherault, and of the French and 
Spanish ambassadors, declared that the conference was 

6 at an end*. But Cecil would not allow of this proceed- 
ing : he was anxious to procure in due form the proofs 
of the accusers before the interruption of the conference ; 
and, in defiance of every remonstrance, refiised to re- 
9. ceive their protest and declaration. Murray employed 
the . interval to lay before the commissioners the letters, 
contracts, and sonnets, which had been secretly exhibited 
at York, accompanied with the depositions of several 
witnesses, and with such other papers as he deemed 
confirmatory of the charge t. By Leicester, Cecil, 
Sadler, and Bacon, they were deemed satisfactory ; the 
latter even went so far as to assert that, as long as the 



* CkMdall, ii. 206. 396. F^nelon. the French ambauador, did not arrive 
before Nov. 10. He blamed the advisers of Mary for consenting to the 
eonferences at alL They had placed, he said, her reputation, her crown, 
perhaps her life, at the mercy of her enemies, and were bound to put an 
end to the proceedings immediately, par recusations, on par autres moyens 
4eclinatoirea. D6p6ches de Fenelon, i. 23. 

f CSecil would not receive the protest of Mary's commissioners on the 
6th, under pretence that it gave an incoirect statement of the queen's 
answer. Whilst they amended it, Mnrray presented the documents, and, 
when the protest was again presented, Cetal insisted on its bearing the 
date of the last, uot of the first presentation. They, aware of his object 
lefiised, and the document now appears with both dates. See GKradall 
iLS36.S39. 
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Scottish queen "was suffered to live, there could he no 
security for the life of Elizabeth. But the interests of 
Mary were supported by Norfolk, Arundel, Sussex, and 
Clinton * ; and the doctors of canon and civil law, to 
whom her several demands had been submitted, decided 
that her olaim of being personally heard in her own 
defence was reasonable, and ought, in justice to be 
granted t. At last it was resolved to proceed in the 
following manner. The six earls, not councillors, were Dec. 
called into the council-chamber, and a brief, probably a 14. 
partial, statement was made to them, under the ii\junc- 1^* 
tion of secrecy, of the proceedings in the conferences 
at York and Westminster. Then the papers already 
famished by Murray were read in their hearing: and 
the supposed originals were laid on the table, accom- 
panied, fbr the purpose of comparison, with autograph 
letters from Mary to the queen. What impression was 
made on the minds of these six noblemen, we know not. 
The investigation lasted two days ; and in conclusion, 
instead of being called upon to pronounce an opinion on 
the authenticity of the documents, or the guilt of the 
accused, they were informed that the queen thought it 
"not unmeet " to return the following answer to the de- 
mands of Mary ; that, as hitherto she could not. without 
the blemish of her honour, adniit Mary into her pre- 
sence, whilst she was charged only by common fame, so 
much less could she do it now, that such strong evidence 
Off guilt had been produced against her. The earls, 
having dutifully expressed their approbation of this 
answer, were dismissed, and the next morning the 16. 
qaeen, sending for Mary*s commissioners, acquainted 
tiiem with the resolution which she had taken, stating, 
at the same time, that, under the existing circumstances, 

• Iffemoms, tiL 330, and despatchei at Simancaa. Fenelon aayt. that 
the dnke and the earl of Arandel, besides their defence of Mary at the 
eooferenoe. represented to Eltzabeth» *' qu'en laissant oppriroer eette 
frineesse k tern subjects, eUe preparoit contre elle ung mauvaii example 
taxsieoa.'* pl79. , ^ 

i The ease and answer maj be seen in Fenelon. i. 61-- 54. 
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it was incumbent on the Scottish queen to make her 
defence in writing or by deputy ; otherwise, her silence 
would be taken for an acknowledgment of guilt *. 

Such is the official account of the proceedings : but 
the record has descended to us in a very suspicious 
shape, altered and interlined by the hand of Cecil. It 
is plain that he had been disappointed in his views ; and 
that the earls had betrayed some distrust of the proo&, 
or made some objection to the mannner of proceeding f . 
The conferences were immediately suspended, and a 
new intrigue set on foot. As Mary was now aware that 
the publication or concealment of papers so prejudicial 
to her honour depended on the pleasure of the English 
queen, it was hoped that with this knowledge she might 
be induced to resign her crown, or at least to be content 
with the title of queen, while the authority should re- 
Dec main with the regent. KnoUys received orders to 

22. suggest and ui^ to her the adoption of thi^ scheme, 
but as proceeding from himself, and without authority ; 
and the commissioners were detained at London, that by 
the advice of pretended friends they might he drawn 

19. into the same sentiments. But the resolution of Mary 
disconcerted her adversaries. She had no sooner re- 
ceived the refhsal to admit her into the royal presence, 
than she ordered her commissioners to declare to the 
queen and council that, ** where Murray and his aocom- 
^ plioes had 'said that she knew, counselled, or com- 
manded the murder of her husband, they had falsely, 
traitorously, and wickedly lied, imputing unto her the 



<c 

4< 



* Ibid. 2ft4— M4. A letter containing the same ansirer was written by 
Elisabeth— or raUier for her by Oeoil— to Mary, and may be seen in An-> 
derson, iv. 183. Goodall, it. S69. and Wright, L 303. Bnt Mary had 
taken her resolution before it was written ; for her instractions to her 
commissioners are dated on December 19, the letter from Elizabeth oa 
December SI. 

t According to the Spanish ambassador, in a letter to Philip, they had 
displayed some spirit, and checlced a little the violence with which Cecil 
songht the destruction of Mary ; " dichos seiiores havian mostrado algaa 
** Talor, y contrastado an poco la furia terrible, con que el seeretaric 
" Cecil queria perder aquella seiiora." Despatch of Jan. 1, 1569. MS& 
at Simaneas. 
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'* crime of whicti they themselves were the authors^ 
"inventcws, doers, and some of them the very ex- 
" ecutioners ;" that, where they alleged that she had 
intended to make her son follow his father, " the natural 
" love which a mother hears to her only hairn," was 
sufScient to prove their falsehood, their attempt to have 
slain him in the womh sufficient to show their hypo- 
crisy ; that she could not allow charges so calumnious 
to be passed over in silence, but demanded that copies of 
the papers should be given to her commissioners, and 
the originals submitted to her own inspection; and 
pledged her word to name certain individuals among her 
accusers, and to convict them of the murder, provided 
the might have access to the presence of the queen* 
and a reasonahle time to collect her witnesses and 
proo&*. 

This unexpected declaration perplexed Elizabeth and 
the secretary : but the Christmas holidays allowed them 
a respite of a fortnight; and they waited with impa- 
tience for the result of the negociation at Bolton t. On 
the seventh of January the bishop of Ross solicited an I569t 
audience of the queen. He had received a new order Jan. 
from his sovereign to demand copies of the documents, '^- 
thatshe might answer them in every particular, and 
prove to the whole world that her accusers were ^ liars ** 
as well as traitors. Elizabeth replied that she would 
take time to consider the demand, but thought it best 

* Ooodall^ ii. 274 — 293. Elizabeth was already informed that the per- 
wns whom she chi<>fly meant to ancuse were Morton and Maitland. 
Goodall, iL 71 • Mary, in her instructions to her commissioners, declares 
that she never wrute such letters to any living creature ; that, if any such 
exist, Aey are feigned and forged by her accusers. Se«, on the authen- 
ticity of the letters, note (A). 

t On Jan. 3, Cecil informs Norris, that matters are at a stand, " be- 
" esose, lor the saving of her h<»iour, motion is made on her behalf, to 
" snake some appointment between her and her subjects ; nevertheless, 
" oatwardly she offeieth to prove herself innocent, so she may be permitted 
** to oome to the queen's presence, and answer for herself, which is thought 
" to be the more earnestly required, because it is also thought assured it 
* will be denied :'* — what will be the end he cannot guess. Cab. 157. It 
■hoold be recollected, that Cecil's advertisements to ambassadors ain not 
llways to be credited ; they merely show the manner in which he «v*«b«i« 
tnasactious to be represented in foreign courts. 
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tot Mary to resign her crown, and lead a peaceful life 
m England. The bishop assured her that such advice 
^uld not be admitted ; the queen had authorized him 
to declare that she would never consent to it upon any 
conditions which were or could be proposed ; but -was 
willing to extend her clemency towards her disobedient 
subjects, as far as might stand with her honour and the 
common weal of her kinlgdom. He was desired to 
confer with the lords of the council ; but persisted in 
the same refusal *• 

The bold and triumphant tone now assumed by the 

Scottish queen appears to have alarmed her adversaries. 

It was resolved to put an end to the conferences. 

Jan, Murray and his associates were first licensed to depart, 

'^* with a declaration that, as nothing had been proved 
against them to impair their honour, so they had shown 
no sufficient cause why Elizabeth " should conceive or 
'* take any evil opinion against the queen her good 

\X ** sister t." Ross and his colleagues were next called, 
and recaived an assurance that copies of the papers 
should be sent to Mary, whenever she would pledge 
herself to give to them a satisfactory answer. They 
replied that such delay was unnecessary, as Mary had 
already given that pledge on two occasions, by writings 
under her own seal and signature ; that, if her accusers 
were permitted to return to Scotland, the same indul- 
gence ought to be extended to her ; and that, if it were 
intended to detain her a captive in England, they took 
the present opportunity to protest in her name against 

* Goodall, IL S^ et seqq. Quant i la demission de ma eouroDne, j« 
Tons prie de na me plas empescher t oor je suis resolvee et delibeiee plus 
tost moorir, que de mire ; et la derniere parole que je ferons en ma vie aera 
d'une royne d'Ecoese. Ibid. 901. 

f Mary's register, apnd Goodall, ii. 305. Yet in the inttraetiuns sent to 
Norris in the autumn following, Elizabeth is made to say, that '* the eir 
** cumstanees produced to argue her guilty were such as we wished that ahe 
** and her commisoioners had been otherwise advised than to have entered 
" so boldly into the treaty thereof."— Raumer, ill 16ft. A fair sample of 
the ease with which Cecil could give to falsehood the colouring of truth. 
He it was who had employed every artifice to draw them into that treaty | 
and who, when he found her determined U> go throusrh with it» brok« (rfl 
the conferences altogether. 
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the validity of any act which should be performed by 
her while she remained under restnunt*. 

During the conferences at York, Mary had main- 
taioed a decided superiority: it has been contended, 
that in those at Westminster she yielded the advantage 
to her adversaries, by refusing to plead, unless it were 
ia die presence of the queen. Her demand has been 
lepiesented as the evasion of a. guilty conscience, a 
pitiful expedient to avoid a trial from which she could 
aDtieipate nothing but oonvictiiHi. To me such reason- 
ing appears inconclusive. The claim of Mary was 
reasonable and just : she was not placed on an equal 
footing with her accusers ; while they were present to 
produce their proo& she was confined at a distance of 
more than two hundred miles, when she had to refute 
them ; and the refusal of her request would naturally 
Kuggest a suspicion, that her English sister sought not 
the discovery of the truth, but the condemnation of her 
captive. The triumph of Murray was however of short 
duation, and the subsequent conduct of the Scottish 
queen shows, that the threat of interrupting the con- 
fereooes was held out only as an inducement to Eliza- 
beth to grant her demand. On the very day on which 
she received the refusal, she wrote to her commissioners, 
that she could not suffer the slander of Murray to pass 
umoticed, and ordered them to resume the conferences 
by denying the charge, as far as regarded herself and 
retwting it upon her accusers. From that moment she 
mnmed the ascendency. In proportion as she urged 
the prosecution of the inquiry, Murray shrunk from it. 
Even Elizabeth condescended to solicit a compromise. 
Biit it was then too late. Mary would submit to no 
conditions, till her innocence was established ; and the 
hot resource of her enemies was to send back the regent 

* Goodall. iL i85. S88. 998. 305-315. Bou saya, that from the tiniA that 
Mary aoeaaMi M array and hia associates, they became ** earnest suitens to 
' have liceoce to xv-tnrn to Fcotland without farther txiall, which was 
* granted untotKem* but npon what conditions, eolour, and devises. God 
" and their own conacieooe ean witneaa.*' Anderaon, iiL 33. 

VOL. Vlll. O 
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with his originals io Scotland, and to lock up the cx>pies 
from the inspection of Mary and her commissioners. 
The victory was undoubtedly hers. It was claimed by 
her friends ; and it appears to have been acknowledged 
by the chief of the English nobility, who had witnessed 
the whole of the proceedings * 

The duke of Norfolk, on his return from the conferences 
at York, had met with a very ungracious reception fFom 
Elizabeth. Aware of the cause, he assured her that 
the project of a marriage between himself and Mary 
had not originated from him ; that he had never given* 
nor would ever give, to it any encouragement. •* But 
" would you not," said she, " marry the Scottish queen, 
*' if you knew that it would tend to the tranquillity of 
" the realm, and the safety of my person ?'* " Madam,** 
replied the duke, "that woman shall never be my vi^ife, 
" who has been your competitor, and whose husband 
** cannot sleep in security on his pillow." This sarcastic 
allusion, while it gratified the malice, lulled the sus- 
picion of Elizabeth t. But Murray, before his departure, 
wad careful to revive the former intrigue. He sent 
Robert Melville to Mary, and waited in person on the 
duke. To both he made the same observation : that 
the only expedient to secure the tranquillity of both 
realms, was the marriage of the Scottish queen with a 
protestant nobleman, and that no nobleman was so likely 
to win the approbation of all parties as the duke of 
Norfolk. The duke replied, that he could not resolve 
a question of such importance, till he had ascertained 
the will of his sovereign ; Mary, that she would give no 
answer while she remained a captive. Let him restore 

• Ross, apod Anderson, L 80. UL S8. When Cecil saw this passage, he 
wrote to Norris : '* In this boolc a notable lie is utteredj that all the noble- 
** men that heard her cause did judge her innocent, and therefore made 
" suite to her majesty, that she might marry with my lord of Norfolk." 
rCabala, 174.) The last is not asserted by Ross : the first is, and that 
they wished her well to marry the duke. I suspect that the bishop Is cor- 
feet, f^om the conduct of Arundel, Pembroke, and Leicester. 

t Haynes, 674. Hardin, 51. 180. Howell's state trials, i. 968. Ander- 
ran, ill 36. 41. 
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her to her authority, she would then listen to his 
advice, and prove herself a forgiving and indulgent 
sister. 

There is reason to heUeye that Murray, on this occa- 
uon, acted with his accustomed duplicity. He was 
aware that the Scottish friends of Mary had assembled 
on the borders to oppose his return ; and that the Nor- 
tons, Markenfields, and other northern families in 
England, had associated to intercept him on his road 
through Yorkshire. He had, in reality, no inclination 
to support a measure which would remove him from 
the regency: but he sought to elude the snares of his Jan. 
enemies ; and, by this message, procured from the ere- 23. 
dulity of his sister an order to her friends to offer no 
violence to him during his journey* . 

The Scottish queen was already at Rippon, on her Feb. 
^y to Tutbury ; and from Tutbury, after a short stay, 2. 
was removed to Wynfield, being all the time in tbe*^^' 
custody of the earl of Shrewsbury. The fbreign powers 
complunedof the confinement of a crowned head: but, 
in answer to their remonstrances, Elizabeth boasted of 
her indulgence to Mary, in putting an end to the in- 
vestigation, and suppressing documents, which would 
othervnse render her the execration of Her contempo- 
raries, and immortalize her infemy with posterity f. 

It was through his influence over the mind of Eliza- 
beth that Cecil had been able to triumph over the 
Seottish queen ; the same influence now gave him the 
victory over his enemies in the council. The duke of 
Norfolk and the earls of Arundel and Pembroke had 
long borne with impatience the authority which he 
ssBomed in the administration: but they dared not 
oppose him openly, till they had brought over to their 
party the queen's favourite, the earl of Leicester ; then 
they gave manifest indications of discontent by absenting Feb. 

themselves on frivolous pretexts from the meetings of 

• Mardin. 51. 54. State Trials, i. 982. 
t Ciggoa, 14 Kajumer, iit. 169. 

D2 
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the council ; and, when Elizaheth inqnned the reaaoiu 
I«icester ventured to inform her that men general^ 
disapproved of the policy of Cecil, who, hy inducing her 
to support the rebellious suhjects of other princes, led 
to the adoption of measures injurious to her reputation, 
dangerous to her crown, and prejudicial to the interests 
of the nation. The queen undertook his defence with 
warmth and obstinacy ; but Cecil himself deemed it 
prudent to bend a while to the storm, and sought to 
disarm the hostility of his opponents by a show of 
deference to the opinion of his colleagues in the council, 
and by confining himself to his own department of 
secretary*. 

Still, however, they indulged the hope of removing 
him from the government. They reckoned on the aid 
of the andent nobility, by whom the elevation of Cecil 
and his friends was considered as the depression of 
themselves; of the catholics, who looked upon him as 
their bitterest enemy; of the friends of Mary Stuart, 
by whom her long captivity was attributed to his 
counsels; and of the whole body of merchants, smart- 
ing under the loss of their goods seized at the depfits 
of Rouen and Antwerp by the kings of France and 
Spain, who had been provoked to this measure of re- 
taliation by injuries inflicted with his license, or under 
his connivance. With such support they might in time 
have subdued the reluctanoe of the queen, had they not 
struck on that fetal rock, the marriage of Mary with 
the duke of Norfolk. It was indeed an expedient, 
which, in the estimation of many, offered the most 
promising remedy fer the evils anticipated from the 
claim of the Scottish queen and her union with some 
foreign prince: but to Blisaheth herself it appeared 
little less than a traitorous attempt to dq»rive her of 
the crown. By the ambition of the duke it was secretly 
coveted : but he remembered his promise, and feared the 

• Pinel(o^L804.233.S33L9Da384.414. 
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laentment of his soToeign, when the subtle Throekmor- 
ton eame to hia aid, and persuaded Leicester to break the 
Blatter to the dake» as if it had originated with himself*. 
By Norfidk the suggestion was received with apparently 
dislike : he proposed, in his place, first Leicester himself ; 
tben his own brother, the lord Henry ; and at last suf* 
fered his consent to be extorted from him. A meeting 
was subsequently held with the bishqp of Ros% the 
agent of Mary, and Wood, the envoy of Murray ; and a 
€<Hnmon letter was written to the Scottish queen in the 
names of Norfolk, Arundel, Pembroke, and Leicester. 
They proposed that she should be restored to her throne, 
and receive a confirmation of her claim to the succession 
in England, on the following conditions : that she should 
never impugn the right of Elizabeth, or of the heirs of 
her body ; should conclude a perpetual league, offensive 
and defensive, with England ; should aUow the English 
rebrm to be established in Scotland; should receive 
her disobedient subjects to favour ; should procure from 
the duke of Anjou a renunciation of all claims which she 
might have ceded to him ; and, lastly, should consent to 
a marriage with the duke of Norfolk, On the five first Jane 
points her answer nr^a satis&otory : with respect to the ^- 

* Ithu been nppoaed that Leieetter wm induced to act thus thioii(h 
the bope of marryincBluabetli, if Norfolk were to marrv Mary. But it was 
mom aoie Uian tereWe nuinllia since lie had abandoned 



that project Wo 

lean, hoverer, ftom a secret despatch of Fenelon, that, soon after the 
keskittf off of the match with the archduke Charles, Norfolk told I^i- 
setter* as a Mend, that, if matters were so far advaneed between hito 
•ad tiie qaeen, that he was sare of marrying her, he should own it, and 
Vhavs in a proper and deeent manner, in which ease the duke would aid 
himtothe beet of his power i bnt, if it were otherwise, he shonldput an end 
to bis neat Ikmillarity with her, and be content with the high offlees which 
he bsn, wiihoot aMuing to the honour of the crown, or injuring the 
ef hia sorerdgn. " Bt le taza de ee qu'ayant I'entrie, eomme it 



** s dans la ehambie de la royne, lorsqu*elle est au lict, il s*estoit ingere de 
** Isy bailler la chemise an lieu de sa dame d'honneur, et de s'asaider d« 
de la bayser, sans y estie convy4." Leicester thanked him 



"lOTI 

fbrthe 



offer of his support, and said that the oueen had indeed given him 
•s maeh encouragement ttiat he had occasionally taken trifling liber- 
tiet with her ; bnt that he should in a short time know her llnal determlna- 



tfoa, and wonUI then follow his adviee. Soon afterwards the oueen gave 
lim a dedded denial : ** ftom which et d'anleuns propos qu'elle a Imius 
tanehant d*anhree grands partis, et pour une fbrme de Tivie k quoy elle 



hm a dedded denial : ** ftom which et d'anleuns propos qu'elle a iwn 
tanehant d*anhree grands partis, et pour une f 
limi adonn^ lea grands de ee rovalme tiennent 
■e prendza )amnls mary." FioUpn, ii. 190—8. 



adonn^ lea grands jte ee rovalme tiennent pour ehose residue qb'elle 
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last, fthe replied, that woefUl experience had taught hei^ 
to prefer a single life ; but she was willing to sacrifice 
her own feelings to their superior judgment : one thing 
only she required, that they should previously obtain the 
consent of Elizabeth ; for the displeasure of her £ng:lish 
sister at her marriage with Damley had been the origin 
of all her subsequent misfortunes *. 

When the liberation of the Scottish queen was discussed 
in the English cabinet, the four lords proposed the five 
first articles: but they suppressed all notice of the 
marriage^ till Maitland, who was to disclose the project 
to Elizabeth, should arrive from Scotland. The plan was 
May approved ; and the lords Boyd and Wood were despatched* 
^^ the former to procure the consent of the Scottish 
royalists, the latter that of the regent and his party. 
Norfolk immediately opened a secret correspondence 
with Mary, through the agency of the bishop of Ross. 
He persuaded himself that the English queen was still 
ignorant of the whole proceeding : but the fidelity of 
Leicester is rather doubtful, and of Wood, it is certain 
that he had betrayed the secret before his departure ^. 

The intrigue was now rapidly hastening to a crisis* 
Bothwell, by a formal instrument, had signified from 

• Camden. i.l8& Anderson, iti. 60— 53. Haynes. 535. 542. 545. Yf right, 
i. 826. It is worthy of remark, that Fenelon, in hia daspatchea, divides 
the council and the nation into two great parties, '* the catnolica" and ** the 
protestants.*' Under the name of '* the catholics." he constantly inclades 
all the opponents of Cecil and his supporters ** the protestants, of which 
opponents, not only a great portion, but most of the leaders, Norfolk, 
Arundel, Pembroke, and others, were protestants. These namest therelbre» 
with him designate, not religious belief, but political parties. H e moreover 
attributes to ** the catholics " not only a constant opposition to the severe 
measures against the professors of the old religion, advised by Cecil and 
his fHends, but also a fixed design of restoring the ancient worship, ex- 
cepting however the earl of Leicester, flpom whose knowledge it was with- 
held. Now, though this may be true of the real catholics of the party, it 
cannot be true of Norfolk and other real protestants. The caie I take to 
be this. He came with orders to consalt the bishop of Ross: and that 
wily agont found it convenient to give him such information, because it 
was through him that he hoped to oUaiu the requbite consent of the kin^ 
and queen-mother of France, and of Mar3r*s relations of the house of 
Guise, to the marriage of that princess with the protestant duke of Norfolk. 
A few years later we shall fina him employing again the same deceptima. 

t Anderson, iiL 50 — ^55. Hardwicke p^pert, i. 189— IML 
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Denmark his consent to a divorce, to be pronounced by 
aoy competent tribunal ; Mary had accepted the pro- 
po6al,andthe duke had en^ged himself to Mary 8o*^j^^y 
far, that, to use his own expression, he could not rdcede * 
in conscience, though he would not advance a step 
farther, till Murray had removed certain impediments 
out of his way *. The approbation of the kings of 
France and Spain had been asked through their am- 
bassadors, and certificates received that Mary had never 
ceded any of her rights to the duke of Anjou ; Cecil, 
to whom the matter was opened by Norfolk himself, 
though he would not promote, engaged not to oppose 
the project ; and the consent had been obtained of the 
principal nobility, though some expressed an apprehen- 
sion that the duke would fell a victim to his credulity. 
Nothing remained but that the regent should approve 
the articles, and that Maitland should open the subject 
to EUzabeth. Much repugnance was anticipated on her, 
part: but that, it was thought, might be subdued by 
the consentient efforts of her council and nobility t. 

Murray assembled the Scottish parliament, and, while 
he affected to speak in favour of the liberation of Mary, 
employed all his influence to prevent it. The articles 25 
devised by the English council were rejected ; even a 
motion to appoint judges, who might examine the 
validity of the queen's marriage with Bothwell was 
negatived. Maitland saw the perfidy of the regent : as 
soon as his favourite plan was defeated, he began to fear 
for his own safety, and sought an asylum amongst the 
clansmen of bis friend the earl of Athol }. 

An envoy, with the narrative of the proceedings of Aug 
the Scottish parliament, found Elizabeth at Farnham, ^^' 

* Hayiiet,GfiO. The duke iDtraited his secret, that they had mutaaUy 
dmisnted, to the French ambassador. (Fen4Lon»ii. 194.) But no coo. 
tnctwas simed and deposited with lum, as has been supposed. 

t Hayaes. 649. Anderson, iii. 6S. 63. Camden, i. 187- 

4 Anderson, iu. 71. Cabala, 1&5, 156. Fenelon, ii. 204 On this the 
e lemaxked : " he (Murray) hathe a new marke in hys eye* no less than 
* akyncdom; God send hyme suche luke as others have hade, that hath« 
"ftdlowydhiseomrse." Haynes,6SS. 
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and it was immediately whispered among the ladies at 
court that Mary and Norfolk were secretly contracted 
to each other*. Though Leicester was urged, thoug^h 
he promised to represent the whole matter to the queen, 
he delayed. Elizabeth invited the duke to dinner ; and, 
as she rose from table» advised him to beware on what 
pillow he should rest his head.. This ominous allu- 
sion alarmed him and his iiriends: Leicester again 
promised, and again delayed ; and the court proceeded 
to Tichfield, where Elizabeth was informed that her 
favourite was confined to his bed by a sudden and dan- 
gerous indisposition. She hastened to visit him ; and 
received from him, as she sate by his bed-side, a conlea- 
sion, interrupted with sighs and tears, of his ingratitude 
and disloyalty, in having, without her knowledge, at* 
tempted to marry her rival to one of her subjects t. 

Leicester was soon forgiven by the love-sick queen, 
and immediately recovered $: Norfolk was severely re** 
primanded, and forbidden on his allegiance ever more 
to entertain the project He assented with an appear^ 
ance of cheerfulness : but soon observed that, whenever 
he came into the royal presence, Elizabeth met his eye 
with looks of disdain and anger, that the courtiers 
avoided his company, and that Leicester treated him in 

Sept. public as an enemy $. He retired from court ; as did 

Id- also the earls of Arundel and Pembroke. The duke 

had promised to return within a week. He proceeded 

to London, and firom London to Kenningball, in Nor- 

24. folk : thence he wrote to the queen, attributing his ab* 
sence to the fear of her displeasure, which had been 

« Murray iuformed the queen that the Scots would not consent to.tbe 
imtittttion of Mary in any manner. Elisabeth was displeased, for she 
began to wish her out of the reabn, upon conditions to avoid peril. Nor- 
folk's marriage with her might succeed, if Elisabeth would approve, says 
Cecil, "but I wish mvself as free from the consideration thereof, as I hav« 
** been from the intellif^enoe of the devising Uiereof." Cabala, 169. 

t Camden, i. 188. Haynes. 646. 

t He was ill three days. Fenelou, ii 230. Sept 14 

{When the queen first spoke to Norfolk on this occasion, he begged to 
be excused till she had consulted, the council : she answered, that oa such 
ft point elle n'avoit que foize de I'advis de son oonseiL Td. ii. 336. 
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kindled against faim by the artful guggestionB of hia 
enemies, and a irell-fi>unded apprehension that, if Im 
made any stay in London, he would be thrown into 
prison. This apolo^ served only to oonflrm Elizabeth 
in her belief of his disloyalty. She sent to him a pe- 
remptory order to return without delay: the earl of Sept 
Huntingdon was joined in commission with the earl of ^^* 
Shrewsbury, and visoount Hereford instructed to attend 
on them with an armed force, for the more secure cus- 
tody of the Scottish queen ; her apartments and cabinets 
were searched, but without effect, for the discovery of 
her correspondence ; and a determination was taken (so 
we' are assured) to put her to death the moment that the 
dake should venture, as it was expected that he would^ 
to draw the sword in her fiivour \ 

The friends of Mary afterwards charged that unfortu- 
nate nobleman with want of spirit on this occasion* 
They were persuaded that, if he had stayed a few days 
longer at Kenninghall, he would have been joined by all 
the ancient nobility of the realm ; and that Elizabeth, 
slarmed at so powerful an association, would have con-* 
Knted to the release of her captive t. But, if Norfolk 
e?er indulged such thoughts, he quickly abandoned 
^&n on the receipt of the royal message ; and, whether 
it was through consciousness of innocence, or ibar for 
his own safety or that of Mary, he resolved, in opposition 
to the advice of his friends, to obey. Unfortunately, in 
the mean time the Scottish regent Murray, having in 
^n tampered with Maitland$, whom he had impri-. 
>OQed as one of the murderers of Darnley, to become 
the accuser of the duke, acted the traitor himself, send- 

n*£*^»'l^- Hayntft, 591.3.6.7-9. 638. CaUlm 168. Fftneloo, 
11. M8. 8. 35S. 6. 9. 269-874. 878. 

I Hardin, 97. 186. M emorUf, 343. 
M J. ^ng, \l 895—318. '* He has flatty denied to me to be m any watt 
1 ^^"ccoier of the duke of Norfolk.** Murray to Cecil, apud Gimlmen, 
Jr^. On the day of trial hit friends assambtod in sueh numbersi that 
nt ngnt put it off for an faidetenninjita period. Laing, ii. 886. 
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ing the letters which he had received from him to the 
queen, with a protestation that the project of marriage 
had not originated with himself ; nor would it ever have 
obtained his assent, had he not been influenced by mo* 
Oct. lives of personal safety. The resentment of Elizabeth 

^^ was now wound up to the highest pitch. She ordered 
the duke, who had reached Bumham, within three miles 

^' of the court, to be committed to the Tower ; the earls of 
Leicester, Arundel, and Pembroke to be excluded from 
her presence ; and the bishop of Ross, the lord Lumley, 
Throckmorton, and a foreigner named Rudolphi "^y to be 
placed under arrest All were subjected to that rigor- 
ous system of examination which was then in use, A 
series of ensnaring questions was proposed to each indi- 
vidual in private, and at the same time he was told that 
his only hope of mercy depended on the veracity of his 
answers. The different confessions were then compared ; 
the collation suggested new questions, to explain discre- 
pancies, to call forth additional information, and to draw 
the prisoners into accusations of each other. Thus the 
interrogatories were multiplied, till the prosecutors had 
sifted every suspicious circumstance, and had convinced 
themselves either of the guilt or of the innocence of the 
accused. Of the examinations on this occasion, many 
are still extant t ; and from them it is evident that the 
duke and his friends entertained no traitorous or disloyal 
intention ; though their presumption, in treating with a 

* Rudolphi was an Italian merchant and banker, who had been settled 
in London for the last fifteen years ; and was at the same time a secret 
agent for the poi^e and fbreign powers. Camd. SS4. Pension, i. S59. After 
a month's imprisonment he was discharged, but paid a large sum for his 
liberty. Id.ii.351. Memoriae, viL 356. 

t Hayne?, 53i~536. 541. 549. When the commissioners informed her 
that Norfolk had done nothing for which the law would punish him, she 
replied, " if the law will not, my authority shall.'* Et entra en si grand 
cotlere, qu'elle esvanouyt, et oourut Ton au vinaigre, et aultres remedes 
pour la faire revenir. Fenelon, 302. Cecil did not venture into her pre- 
sence, but advised her by letter to say nothing of treason, but to examine 
into the fticts only, for he could not see how the duke could be charged 
with treason. Oct. 6. Von Raumer, ill 179. Yet Fenelon says that 
Cecil va aigrissant la matiere, p. 303^ 
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foreign princess on such a subject, and in such circum* 
stances, was calculated to offend the feelings and to de- 
feat the policy of their sovereign. 

But the attention of the ministers was soon occupied 

by a much more alarming project. The Scottish queen 

had many friends in the northern counties. To men of 

varm and generous feelings, the spectacle of a young, a 

beautiful, and accomplished princess, drawn within the 

borders by the promises, and then imprisoned by the 

jealousy, of a female relative, could not fail of being an 

interesting object. Those who had approached her were 

von by the elegance of her manners, and the charms of 

her conversation ; and all had departed from her pre* 

sence compassionating her misfortunes, and disposed to 

&vour her cause ** The advocates of her right to the 

succession condemned the selfish policy which sought to 

weaken that right by the defamation of her character ; 

and the professors of the ancient creed looked on her as 

a martyr, suffering for her attachment to the &ith of her 

fathers. During the summer she had received many 

offers of service from men, who, in the true spirit of chi« 

valry, were willing to risk their lives and fortunes to 

rescue an injured queen from the power of her persecu*- 

tors. These she refused, through the cautious advice of 

the duke of Norfolk. But the disgrace of that noble* 

man extinguished her hopes; and the appointment of 

two, whom she considered as her sworn enemies, to be 

her keepers, agitated her with violent apprehensions for 

her life. She despatched secret messages to the earl of 

Westmoreland, whose wife was the sister of Norfolk, 

and to the earl of Northumberland, who had received 

many affronts from the council ; and through these earls 

* " If I miglit give advice," aayi White to Cecil, « there shaU be verray 
" few rabjects in this land have accesse to, or confbrena with this ladie. 
" For besyd, that she is a goodly penonadge (and yet in trouthe not com- 
" parable to oar soverain), she hath withall an alluring grace, a jprety 
" Seotliihe speeche, and a serehinff wit clowded with myldness. Fame 

* mi^ht move some to releve her, and glory joined to gain might stir other* 

* to adventure moche for hir sake.** Hayoes, 61X» 
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to Egremimt Ratdiffe, brother of the earl of Sussex, to 
Leonard Dacres, the uncle of the late lord Dacres, to 
the Nortons, Markenfields, Tempests, and all who had 
fiumerly made to her the tender of their services *. The 
precise terms of these messages were never ascertained : 
the result proves that she reminded them of their pro- 
mises, and besought them to liberate her from the power 
of her enemies. 

During the month of October an unusual ferment 
was visible in the oounties of York, Durham, and North- 
umberland ; and the court was repeatedly alarmed with 
rumours of rebellion, which could never be traced to 
any authentic source t. The earl of Sussex communi- 
sm cated the information to the earls of Northumberland 
29. and Westmoreland, and was satisfied with the apparent 
loyalty and sincerity of their answers. In a few days 
he received instructions to send for them to York, *' on 
*' the queen's business," and, when he had them cmce 
in his power, to forward them to the court. Conscious, 
however, of their intrigues with Mary Stuart, and admo- 
nished of their own danger by the recent imprisonment 
^QY, of the duke of Norfolk, they had made up their minds to 
6. refuse. Yet were they not prepared to take up arms. 
No preparations had been made, no plan of proceeding 
had been devised. Northumberland was at a loss what 

* Mary Bid optnly Coeil ** was her eoemy, and wonld eanae "her ta be 
** made awav." Haynes, 511. She wrote to liave Huntinirdon and Here- 
Ibrd removea : the first had an interest in her death, the other had said at 
table, that the dake of Norfolk should be " cut shorter er it weare long.*' 
Murdin, 50. Both wrote answers in their own vindication. Haynes, 538. 

f Dr. Nicholas Mwton, formerly a prebendary of York, had visitod the 
northern counties in the sprins of this year. He came from Rome vith 
the title of apostolical penitenUary. The object of his mission appears to 
have been to impart to the catholic priests* as from the i^pe, thoee Ikeol* 
ties and that jurisdiction which they could no longer receive in the regular 
manner from their bishops. Camden says that he urged the northern 

Esntlemen to rebellion, and had been sent to inform them that the poniiff 
ad deposed the aueen, on aecount of heresy (Camden, 194.) : but be 
could only ioform them that a bull of deposition was in preparation : tot 
it was not signed or published till the next year. Of his activity, however, 
in preparing the insurrection, there can be little doubt. Tne Nortona 
and Markenfields were his relatives. His father and Markenfield's fiithev 
had married two nsters, . Strype, ii. 38% 
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|iarty to take, when he was suddenly awakened ftmn 
his irresolution by a real or feigned alarm in the dead of 
the night, that an armed force was on its march to ap- 
prehend him at Topcliffe. He rose, and repaired in Not, 
haste to the castle of Branspeth, where the earl of West- 10* 
moreland had already called his uncles and friends 
around him. Northumberland was of opinion that they 
should abstain from every act of hostility : the countess of 
Westmoreland, Norfolk's sister, with 'the Nortons and 
Markenfields, called for war. The next morning the 14. 
sammons from Sussex arrived: Northumberland, who 
vas preparing to go to Alnwick castle, was detained by 
open force, and the banner of insurrection was instantly 
tmforled*. 

The first object of the insurgents was, to march to 
Ttttbunr* to liberate the queen of Scots, and to extort 
from EiiEabeth a de^plaration that Mary was next heir 
to the throne. But to have avowed this, would have 
been to provoke the removal, if not the death of Mary. 
It was, therefor^ passed over in silence ; and, in the nu- 
merous proclamations which they published, they state 
that, if they have taken up arms, it is for the honour and 
safety of the queen, of the nobility, and of the kingdom. 
Her majesty is surrounded ** by divers newe set-upp no* 
** bles, who not onlie go aboute to overthrow and put 
** downe the ancient nobilitie of the realme, but also 
** have misused the queue's majestieli owne personne, 

* It aiipean that the leadnrs, before the insorrectioB, assembled several 
dergrmen, and pat to them the question, whether the unjust arrest and 
biprttoDment of the duke of Norfolk would not justify them in taking up 
snu in defence of their liberties, and of the ancient nobility (tf the realm. 
The (ifrioiaas were divided, but most answered in the negative. Mnr^n, 
SSI; and Northamberiand's confession. A few days before the Insurvee- 
tioD, Northumberland and his countess went to Wentworth house. The 
latter stmght to introduce herself in disguise as a nurse to Bastian's wife in 
cUdbed. Had she soceeeded, she meant to ezdianee clothes with Marr, 
tiuut the latter might escape. So it is stated by Chalmers, from a letter m 
the paper office, L 3^. Westmoreland himself assures us that he had 
been " the stay of the people, till he feared to have been pluckt out of hia 
"hoiite, which unlawful meanes he would never yield to, rather chooriug 
" to die «h«n thus cruelly to have been sent up.** Sharp, Memcnrials^ 
Hof.14. 
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" and also have by the space of twelve yeares nowe past 
*' set upp and mayntayned a new-found religion and he- 
" resie contrary to God's word." Wherefore they call on 
all true Englishmen to join with them in their attempt 
to restore the crown, the nobility, and the worship of 
God, to their former estate *. 

Aware how powerfully, in times of public commotion, 
the minds of men are swayed by their religious partiali- 
ties and antipathies, the insurgents expected much from 
their repeated appeals to the religious feelings of the 
people. '* There are not,'* says Sadler, " in all this 
** country ten gentlemen that do favour and allow of her 
" majesty's proceedings in the cause of religion t." Oc- 
casionally, indeed, some of them attended the established 
worship, that they might escape the grievous penalties 
threatened by the law: but this very confbrmijty, ex- 
torted in opposition to conscience, exasperated their dis- 
content They saw around them examples of successful 
insurrection in the cause of religious liberty. The cal- 
vinists of Scotland had established their own creed, in 
defiance of all opposition; the calvinists of France had 
thrice waged war against their own sovereign ; both had 
been aided with men and money by the queen of Eng- 
land. If this were lawful to other religionists, why might 
not they also draw the sword, and claim the rights of 
conscience ? 
Nov. The first act of hostility was the occupation of the 

14. city of Durham by the two earls, at the head of sixty 
armed horsemen. The inhabitants, either througlrfear 
or friendship, lent a willing ear to their demand of as- 
sistance ; and mass was celebrated in the cathedral be- 
fore several thousand people, the communion-table 
thrown down, and the English bible torn into pieces. 

15. Thence they marched forward, issuing proclamations, 

* The earls did not adhere to the same form in their proclamations. 
Some were issued in the name of oDe, some in the names of both: but all 
teminded their readers of the destruction of religion, and the depression of 
the nobility. 

i Sadler, iL 55. 
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calling on the people for aid, and restoring the ancient 
service at Staindrop, Darlington, Richmond, and Rippon. 
Their standard, representing the Saviour, with hlood 
streaming from his wounds, was home by Richard Nor- 
ton, an aged gentleman, whose grey locks and enthusi- 
astic air aroused the feelings and commanded the re- 
spect of the beholders. They proceeded as far as Bran- 
ham moor without opposition, for the earl of Sussex 
dared not meet them from York, nor sir George Bowes 
to follow them from Barnard Castle. There they 
mastered their forcett, amounting to 1700 horse, weU 
appointed, and something less than 4000 foot, part of 
them without arms. But here dissension insinuated 
Hself into their counsels. Their money was already ex- 
pended, and all their expectations had been disappointed. 
The Sj^anish ambassador, to whom they applied, referred 
them for aid to the duke of Alva, who waited for orders 
from Philip^ ; the cathoUc gentlemen, instead of re- 
sponding to their appeal, shunned their approach, and 
in most instances hastened to the royal banner, under 
the earl of Sussex t; and 800 horse, whom they had 
despatched to carry off the queen of Scots, returned from 
Pfctefract with the intelligence that she had been re- 
moved from Tutbury to Coventry. In addition, alarm- 
mg mmours were afloat of the numerous army collected 
in the south, under the earl of Warwick and the lord 
^iral ; and they knew that the lord Hunsdon, with a 
force from the garrison of Berwick and the royalists op 
the horders, was preparing to assail them from the north. 
Under these circumstances they resolved to retrace their 
steps, and the main body returned to the earl of West- Nov. 
moreland's castle of Raby J. ^^ 

Their first care after their return was to despatch 

* Feoelon, U. 42a 
^ f " I fvnde the gentilmen of this conntrey, though the most parte of them 
^ be well affected to the cause which the rebells make the colour of their 

lebellioii, yet in outwarde shew well affected to sarve your majestic 

Jwrly against them." Sadler, Nov. 86. Vol. il. 43. 

I Penelon, ii. 377> and his secret memoir to the queen-mother, 41". 
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)if OT. messengers into different counties, to solicit aid from 
27. the noblemen and gentlemen distinguished by their 
attachment to the ancient faith, or known to abet the 
cause of the queen of Scots. In their new manifesto 
they no longer talked of the reformation of religion, but 
of the necessity of determining the succes^on to the 
crown. This, they obserTed, had been the object of the 
ancient nobility of the realm ; but had been defeated by 
the pernicious counsels of the queen's confidential ad- 
visers, who sought to maintain their own power by taking 
the lives and liberties of their adversaries. Hence they 
had determined to oppose force to force, and, committing 
themselves to the mercy of the Almighty, earnestly so- 
licited the assistance of all who regarded the welfare of 
the realm, or the preservation of the ancient nobility. 
But their late retreat had revealed the secret of their 
weakness, and proved a useful warning to such of their 
friends as were not yet implicated in the rebellion. The 
earl of Derby was the first to apprehend the messenger 
29, and send his letters to the queen ; the example was fol- 
lowed by many others ; and Elizabeth, affected by the 
loyalty of their conduct, returned thanks to God, who 
had given her such loving and dutiful subjects *, thoi^ 
there is reason to believe that this loyalty in many 
was suggested more by regard for their personal safety 
than by attachment to her whom they owned for their 
sovereign t. 

• Haynes, 563-^65. Miudin,38. Camden, 194. Sadler, ii. 54. ««The 
" queen's majesty hath had a notable tnral of her whule realm and tub- 
V " jecta in this time, wherein she hath had service readily of all torts, with- 
"oat respect of religion.*' Ceeil to Norris. Cabala, 180. It should, how- 
ever, be ob!«erved, that his despatches to ambassadors are to be read wiUi 

caalion. They contain the statements which, whether true or false, that 
wily minister wished to be circulated in foreign courts. 

t This was probably the case with lord Derby, for we still find him, 
pAer the suppression of tile rebellion, considered as a stanch friend by 
the partisans of Mary. Mordin, 99. 103. Sussex says, in a letter to Cectl 
(Dec. 6), '* I wyshe that some matter were delyvered from thens wherby 
" the realme myght understand my lord of Nonblke, my lord of Arundeli, 
" and my lord ofPembroke, did detest their doyngs ; for that they abuse 
the pepell gretcly in the places nere to them with those delusions, and 
yesterdaye have raysed a brute that th* erle of Worcester is raysing of 
pepell in Wales, and my lord of Arundeli In other places " 
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On the first news of the insurrection, the queen had 
recourse to the most energetic measures. Arrests were 
ordered ; the despatches of the French and Spanish am* 
bassadors were intercepted and examined ; a regiment 
of disciplined troops was called from the Isle of Wight 
to guard the royal person ; the earl of Bedford was sent 
to keep in ohedience the people of Wales ; commissions 
were issned for the raising of men to form the southern 
army ; and, as Cecil either was, or pretended to be seri- 
ously indisposed, Blisabeth refused the prayer of Lei- 
cester that he might go and oppose the rebels, and 
detained him near herself as her principal adviser *. To 
her great disappointment, for more than a month the 
earl of Sussex, her lieutenant, had remained stationary « 
at York. By many it was said that he maintained a se- 
cret correspondence with the two earls ; and Elizabeth 
herself began to entertain suspicions of his loyalty. Sir 
Ralph Sadler proceeded to that city with ^e title of. 
treasurer of the army, to act as a spy on the conduct of ^^* 
the lieutenant ; and a captain Styrley was suborned to 
iQtroduce himself as a friend to Ihe earl of Westmore- 
land at Branspeth. Sussex, however, proved a loyal 
but cautious commander. The principal portion of his 
army consisted of catholic gentlemen and their tenants* 
whom duty or interest had ranged under the royal stand- 
ard ; the insurgents greatly outnumbered him in cavalry, 
and, without additional force, he hesitated to venture a 
battle, the loss of which might be followed by the rising 
of the whole country t. His inactivity permitted the ^^^ 
earls to besiege sir George Bowes, the commander of the ^' 
royalists, in Barnard Castle, which surrendered at the 1^** 
end oi ten days { ; and to occupy the small port of Har- 

• PeoeloQ, U. 307. ». 

i Sadler, ii. 4S. 73. 78. Haynefe. SSa. 566. 569. I suspect, that the spy 
eaptain Styrley was the same person as is called captain Shurley in Nor- 
ton's speedi at his execntion. If so, he appears to have been an active 
a^nt in plotting the rebellioi^ Norton declared that " he was the cause 
* of his ^th." Howell's St<.^ Trials. 1 1085. 

t Hu men mutinied. " so fiir as in one day and nysht 8S6 men leafiyd 
'■' vim the walls, and opened the gates, and went to tne enemy, of which 

VOL. VIII. E 
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tlepool, under the delusive notion of opening a communi- 
cation with their friends in the Netherlands : but on the 
approach of the earl of Warwick, who led an army of 
12,000 men, raised in the southern counties, Sussex set 
forward, keeping a day's march in advance, and has- 
tened towards the insurgents, whose force was daily 
diminished by desertion, and whose hopes of success had 
been disappointed by the apparent apathy of the catho- 
lics, and the absence of the expected aid from the duke 
of Alva. On the approach of the royal army, a council 
was held at Durham. The earl of Northumberland 
Dec. stated that he had not taken up arms against the queen, 

^^* but to secure bis person from arrest, and to offer his re- 
monstrances against the evil counsels of some favourite 
ministers : the earl of Westmoreland combated the opi- 
nions of his associate ; and the result of this dissension 
was the total dispersion of their force, and the abandon- 
ment of the enterprize. The footmen withdrew to their 
respective homes : the earls, with 500 horse, rode to 
Hexham : thence they repaired in the company of Ed- 
ward Dacres to Naworth Castle; and from Naworth 

^^* with 200 men crossed the borders into Liddisdale, es- 
corted by 300 Scottish horse, the partisans of Mary *. 

It was in vain that Elizabeth demanded the immediate 
surrender of the fugitives. Murray, by threats and 
money, prevailed on Hector Armstrong, of Harlow, to 
give up the earl of Northumberland : yet he did not dare 

2^' to send the captive to England, but confined him in the 
castle of Lochlevin. The countess, with the earl of West- 
moreland, Ratcliffe, Norton, Markenfield, Swinburn, 
Tempest, and the other exiles, were safe under the pro- 
tection of the border clans of Hume, Scot, Carr, Maxwell, 
and Johnstone, whose chiefs set at defiance the authority 
of the regent, and the threats of Elizabeth t. In England 

" nomber 85 broke tbelr necks, legges, or armes in the leaping/* Bowes 
to Cecil. Sharp, 100. 

• Sadler, u. 63. 64. Cabala. 170. 171. Fenelon. ii. 49?. 

t Cabala, 171. Haynes.373. Lodge, ii. 28. Sadler, ii. 05. 101. A 
letter ttota Constable, a spy, gives an nteresting account of the borderers. 
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the work of vengeance immediately began. Those among 
the insurgents who possessed lands or chattels were 
reserved for trial in the courts of law, that their forfeitures 
might furnish the queen with an indemnification for the 
expenses of the campaign, and a fund of remuneration 
for the services of her adherents*: but the meaner 
classes were abandoned to the execution of martial law 
at the discretion of Sussex, who, whether it was through 
the natural severity of his disposition, or his anxiety to 
convince the queen of his loyalty, exercised his authority 
without mercy t. In the county of Durham alone more 
than three hundred individuals suffered death, nor was 
there between Newcastle and Wetherby, a district of 
sixty miles in length, and forty in breadth, a town or 
village in which some of the inhabitants did not expire 
on the gibbet as a warning to their fellows. The survivors 
were at length pardoned, but on condition, that they 
should take not only the oath of allegiance, but also that of 
supremacy $. 

" At iopper I faaod vox pofmli that the lord regent would not for hit owne 
" honor, nor for th*onor of his eoantrey deliver tVearls, tf he had them 
** both, unless it were to have there qnene delivered to hia, and if he 
" would a^ree to make that change, the borderers would stirt up in his con- 

* trary, and rescue both the qnene and the lords fWnn him : for the like 
** shame was never done in Sootland : and that he durst better eate his own 
" Ions than come again to sake Famiherst Hector of Th*arlow*s (he 
" had brtrayed Northumberland) head was wished to be eaten among us 
"ststtoper. Sadler, iL 118. If we believe Soss, Murray had actuallv 
made tne offer of exchange by two successive messengers , but Ross, with 
the foTpign ambassadors, prevented it by their remonstranees. Anderson, 
iii 83,81 

* The number of these together with the fugitives amounted to flfty- 
seren, either noblemen or gentlemea or fteeholders, whose names may be 
seen is the act of attainder. Stat of Realm, v. 549. 

t To (tiseover the guilty, Cecil had advised that a few inhabitants of 
etch township should be apprehended, and compelled 1^ imprisonment, 
aod. "ifnede shuld, by lac of foode/* to disclose the names of those 
siDong their neighbours who had joined the rebels. Sharpe, ISM. 

ICamd. 197. Stowe»644. Holin. iv. 237. Of his intended victims 
Bnuex writes to Cecil on Dee. 88, " the number wherof is yet unoerten, 

* for that 1 knowe not the number of the townes : but I gesse thHt it will 

* not be under 6 or 7 hundred at the least that shal be exequuted of the 
" comon sorte, besides the prisoner^ taken in the felde." Sharp, Memo- 
rials. 181. In his list for the county of Durham dated Jan. 4, he orders 89 
to he hanged at Durham, 41 at Darlington, SO at Barnard Castle, and 178 
in Um other towns and villages of the county. Ibid. p. 133. Sir George 
Bowes, the marshal, states that he executed none who. had not been iu 

S2 
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When the queen's lieutenant had taken ample ven* 
geance on the rebels, she was advised to publi^ a pro- 
clamation declaratory of her past proceedings and 
present intentions. In it she observed, that many had 
been drawn into reb^ion by fidse assertions of designing 
men, who attributed to her an intention of persecuting 
for religious opinions. She therefore declared, that she 
claimed no other ecclesiastical authority than had been 
due to her predecessors ; that she pretended no rig^t to 
define articles of fiiith, to change ancient ceremonies, 
formerly adopted by the catholic and apostolic chorch, or 
to minister the worid or the sacraments of €rod ; but that 
she conceived it her duty to take care that all estates 
under her rule should live in the foith and obedience of 
the Christian religion, to see all laws, ordained for that 
end, duly observed, and to provide that the church be 
governed and taught by archbishops, bishops, and minis- 
ters. Moreover, to do away all doubts arising from 
false reports, she assured her people that she meant not 
to molest them for religious opinions, provided they did 
not gainsay the Scriptures, or the creed apostolic and 
catholic, nor for matters of religious ceremony, as long as 
they should outwardly conform to the laws of the realn^ 
which enforced the frequentation of divine service in the 
ordinary churches *• 

No one had been more deeply implicated in the project 
for the libe^tion of Mary than Leonard Dacres, the male 
rf'f resentative of the noble fomily of the Dacres of Gillsr 
Jan. land. At the commencement of the rebellion he left the 
18. court to raise men, avowedly for the service of Elizabeth, 
but with the intention of joining the two earls. Their 
disorderly flight from Hexham to Naworth convince<l 
him that the cause was desperate. He hung upon their 

TebelUon two daya after the ocpiratioD of the flnt pardon, or bad not been 
•etWe in exciting their neighboore. Ibid. All the doeumenta rela^ng to 
these transaetions have been oolleeted and illuetrated with much industry 
and research in the '* Memorials of the Rebellion/' by sir Cnthbert Sharp, 
towhoae kindness I am indebted for many of the foregoing particolart. 
• aaynes,ML 
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rear, made a number of prisoners, and obtained among 
his neighbours the praise of distinguished loyalty *. 
But the council was better acquainted with his real cha- 
racter ; and the earl of Sussex received orders to appre- 
hend him secretly, on a charge of high treason. This 
probably was the cause that we find him, within the 
space of a month, braving, single-handed, the authority 
of his sovereign. At his call, three thousand English 
borderers had ranged themselves under the scollop 
■hells, the well-known banner of the Dacres. FromFeb« 
Naw(»rth Castle he sent a defiance to the Lord Hunsdon, ^O- 
the commander of the royal army, who declined the 
combat, that he might join the force under lord Scrope at 
Carlisle. Leonard followed him four miles to the banks 
of the Chelt, where ** hys fiwtmen," says lord Hunsdon, 
" gave the prowdyst charge upon my shott that I ever 
*' saw." But the wild valour of the borderers was no 
match ibr the steady discipline of a regular force. They 
were discomfited, and left to their opponents a complete 
bat not a bloodless victory. Leonard found an asylum 
first in Scotland, and afterwards in Flanders t. 

It is probable that the hopes of Dacres were excited by 
the intelligence received from Scotland. Murray, the 
regent, had been shot in the street of Linlithgow byjan. 
Hamilton of Bothwell-haugh {.' It was said that revenge '23.. 
for the injury suffered by his wife directed the aim of the 
assasnn: it is plain that his design was known and 
tpproved by lus political associates ; for that very night 
the lairds of Ferniherst and Buccleuch crossed the 
borders in hostile array ; the duke of Chastelherault, and 
the earls of Argyle and Huntley immediately assumed 
the government in the name of Mary, and Kirkaldy, the 

•Cabala, 171. Sadler, il. 114. 

t Sadler, U. 140. Camden, L 197. 

t Mnnray has been deaeribed, l^ the writers of one party, as an nonest 
ladpatriotie nobleman, by those of the other, as one of the most selflah, 
4ttigning, and unprincipled of men. I will merely remark as something 
attaoidinary, that almost erery charge made against him by the adirocates 
tfMsry is oonArmed by the contemporary memdir of BothweU, though of 
As existence (rf that memoir they must have been ignorant* 
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governor of Edinburgh castle admitted them into the 
capital. The queen's lords and the king's lords, as the 
opposite parties were called, assembled in different-places : 
the former summoned a parliament against the 3rd of 
August for the purpose of choosing a regent : the latter 
sent a messenger to ask the advice and aid of Elizabeth. 
But the ascendency assumed by Mary's lieutenant soon 
expired. The defeat of Dacres allowed the English 
queen to attend to the affairs of Scotland, and under the 
pretence of punishing those who had invaded her domi- 
nions, and offered an asylum to her rebels, she ordered 
the lord Scrope to enter Scotland on the western, the 

^^^' earl of Sussex on the eastern, coast. The clans of the 
Johnstones, Carrs, and Scots, saw their lands wasted, 
their houses and fortresses given to the flames ; Hume- 
castle and Falscastle, the property of the lord Hume, 
were taken, and garrisoned with Englishmen ; and the 
earl of Morton, the chief among the king's lords, aided 
by his foreign allies, ravaged without mercy the domains 
of the Hamiltons, the Livingstones, and the other adhe- 
rents of the captive queen *. They were saved from 
utter ruin by the importunities of the French ambassador 
and. of the bishop of Ross. Elizabeth recalled her 

^oA^ forces ; she even appeared to waver between the choice 
of a successor to Murray, and the liberation of Mary; 
but the escape of the English rebels from Scotland to 
Flanders t rekindled her resentment; she signified her 
willingness, that Morton and his friends should elect a 

• The coaotess of Westmoreland, thoogh deeply implicated in the rebellion . 
did not follow her lord into Scotland, out repaired to Howard bouae. and 
after some hesitation, was received at court. See her letter to Cecil in 
Wright, i. 358, and Gonzales, Memoriae, 34a 

f Whilst they remained in Scotland, they Ibught with the Scots against 
the English forces, and made several inroads into Englaud. Applications 
for pecuniary assistance had been made in their ftiTour, through a Inothpv 
oTRudolphi, both to the Pope and the king of Spain, but at too late a 
period. Pius sent them on the SOth of February IS,000 crowns, about 
8500/ English (PU Quinti ep. p. 993): the distribution of which maybe 
seen in Murdin 94. 49. 40. 19&— PhOin also sent Quempe with money and 
orders to the duke of Alva to assist them : but the duke thonght that it 
was then too late. Compare Memorias. viL 346, with doeoment xL p. 4S3L 
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regent; and Lennox, the grandfather of the young king, j^., 
was, at the royal recommendation, raised to that dignity *. lo. 

In narrating these eventSf the consequences of the 
detention of Mary in England, I have omitted several 
insulated occurrences, to which it will now he necessary 
to call the attention of the reader. — 1^ When Pius IV. 
ascended the papal throne, he had sought hy letters and 
messengers to recall Elizabeth to the communion of the 
Roman church, and afterwards invited her, like other 
pnoces, to send ambassadors to the council at Trent t. ^^^ 
The attempt was fruitless : but, though her obstinacy ^^ 
might provoke, his prudence taught him to suppress, his 
resentment. To the more fervid zeal of his successor 
Pius V. such caution appeared a dereliction of duty. 
Elizabeth had by her conduct proclaimed herself the 
determined adversary of the catholic cause in every part 
of Europe ; she had supported rebels against the catholic 
sovereigns in the neighbouring kingdoms ; and had, in 
defiance of justice and decency, thrown into prison the 
fugitive queen of Scots, the last hope of the British 
catboUcs. The pontiff considered himself bound to seek 
the deliverance of the captive process ; he represented 
to the kings of France and Spain that honour, and 
interest, and religion called on them to rescue Mary 
from imprisonment and death ; and the moment he 
knew that Elizabeth had committed the cognizance of 
her cause to the commissioners at York and Westminster, 
be ordered the auditor Riario to commence proceedings 
against the English queen in the papal court. In the 
act of accusation it was asserted, that Elizabeth had 
assumed the title of head of the church, deposed and 

• CabiJa. 171- 174— 17& Lodge, ii. 42. Andenon, iU. 90-9& HoUni. 
ir. 338. Memoriag, 35 L. 

t Fnrpalia, whom the knew, was the flrtt messenger (Camden, 72) ; the 
second, with the invitation, wns Martinengo. He solicited a passport, 
throagfa the Spanish ambassador. On May 1. 1560, a council was neld, 
•nd t£» passport was refused for these reasons : 'Hie opening of the coancll 
had not been notified to Elisabeth : it was not a free chnstian conDcii 
her ptedecessors had always reftised access to papal messengers, when 
they thought proper. She would refuse now, because his presence might 
ttuie disturbance in the realm. Pallavicino, ii. 6S0. Camaes,84. Strype* 
L113. 
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imprisoned the canonical bishops, and instituted schis- 
.matical prelates in their sees ; thi^ rejecting the ancient 
worship, she had supported a new worship, and received 
the sacrament after the manner of heretics ; and that 
she had chosen known heretics for the lords of her 
council, and had imposed an oath derogatory from the 
rights of the holy see. In proof of these charges were 
taken the depositions of twelve Englishmen, exiles for 
their religion*, and, after several months, the judges 
pronounced their opinion that she had incurred the 
, canonical penalties of heresy. A bull was prepared, in 
* which the pope, after the enumeration of these offences, 
was made to pronounce her guilty of heresy, to deprive 
her of her *' pretended" right to the crown of England, 
and to absolve her English subjects from their allegianoeb 
Still, forcible objections were urged against the proceed- 
ing, and Pius himself hesitated to confirm it with his 
signature. At length the intelligence arrived of the 
failure of the insurrection : it was followed by aa account 
of the severe punishment inflicted on the northern 
catholics, of whom no fewer than eight hundred were 
said to have perished by the hands of the executioners ; 
and the pontiff on the 25th of February, signed the bull, 
and ordered its publication. Several copies were sent to 
the duke of Alva, with a request that he would make 
them known in the sea- ports of the Netherlands ; and 
by the duke some of these were forwarded to the Spanish 
ambassador in England t. Early in the morning of the 
fifteenth of May, one was seen affixed to the gates of the 
bishop of London's residence in the capital. The council 
was surprised and irritated: a rigorous search was 

• The wllnesaes were GoWwell, the deprived bishop of St Asaph, Shelley, 
prior of St John's. Clennoek, bishop elect of Bangor, Morton prebendary 
of York* H6nshaw, rector of Lincoln college, Daniel, dean or Hereford, 
Bcomboroiigh, Hall, and. Kirton, dootorsof divinity, and three others* 
Becchetti.xii.105. 

+ Ibid. 107. r • 
But, in a letter^ 

never heard of i i . , . 

minister, and attributes it to the zeal rather than the prudence of the 
Pontic Memorias, 351. 
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raad« through the inns of law ; and another copy of the 
boll was found in the chamber of a student of Lincoln's 
inn,who acknowledged, on the rack, that he had reoeived 
it from a person of the name of Felton. Felton resided 
netr Southwark, a gentleman of lai^ property and con- 
siderable acquirements ; but his temper was ungovern- 
able, and his attachment to the creed of his fathers ap- 
proached to enthusiasm. On his apprehension he boldly 
confessed, that he had set up the bull; refused, even 
under torture, to disclose the names of his accomplices 
and abettors ; and suffered the death of a traitor, glory- 
ing in the deed, and proclaiming himself a martyr to the 
papal supremacy. But, though he gave the queen on Ang^ 
the scaffold no other title than that of the pretender, he 8. 
asked her pardon, if he had injured her; and in token 
that he bore her no malice, sent her as a present, by 'the 
earl of Sussex, a diamond ring, which he drew from his 
finger, of the value of four hundred pounds *. 

If the pontiff promised himself any particular benefit 
front this measure, the result must have disappointed his 
expectations. The time was gone by, when the thunders 
of the Vatican could shake the thrones of princes. By 
foreign powers the bull was suffered to sleep in silence ; 
among the English catholics, it served only to breed 
doubts, dissension, and dismay. Many contended that it 
had been issued by an incompetent authority; others that 
it could not bind the natives, till it should be carried into 
actual execution by some foreign power ; all agreed that 
it was in their regard an imprudent and cruel expedient, 
which rendered them liable to the suspicion of disloyalty, 
and afforded their enemies a pretence to brand them 
with the name of traitors. To Elizabeth, however* 
though she affected to ridicule the sentence, it proved a 

* Camden, SI 1—215. Bridgewater, 43. Dodd. ii. 157. The govern- 
ment aoeount of his execution make* him repent of the fact. It is in 
Hovell's State Trials, 1085. His wife, who had been maid of honour to 
Mary, and a friend of Elizabeth, had till her death a licence to keep a 
priest fbr her own family. Felton obtained the copies of the bull from the 
ehaplain of the Spanish ambassador, who immediately left the kingdom. 
Bcoehetti, 107. 
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source of considerable uneasiness and alarm. She per- 
suaded herself that it was connected with some plan of 
foreign invasion, and domestic treason*. She com- 
plained of it by her ambassadors as an insult to the 
majesty of sovereigns ; and she requested the emperor 
Maximilian to procure its revocation. To the solicita- 
1571. tions of that prince Pius answered by asking, whether 
J^n Elizabeth deemed the sentence valid or invalid. If 
^' valid, why did she not seek a reconciliation with the 
holy see ? if invalid, why did she wish it to be revoked ? 
As for the threat of personal revenge, which «he held 
out, he despised it. He had done his duty, and was 
ready to shed his blood in the cause t. 

2^. If, however, the kings of France and Spain re- 
fused to avail themselves of the papal bull, it was not 
because they had received no cause of provocation. The 
English ministers persisted in their former policy. That 
they might occupy these powerful princes at home, they 
continually urged the reformers in France and the Ne- 
therlands to take up arms, and aided their efforts some- 
times covertly with money, sometimes more openly by 
actual hostilities. The discontent in the Netherlands 
was at first common to both catholics and protestants. 
The natives had for centuries grown in wealth and po- 
pulation under the mild and paternal government of the 

*A conspiiacy was detected in Norfolk, about the same time when 
Felton set up the ball : but there does not appear any connexion between 
the two. Tliree gentlemen were accused of a design to invite l^icester, 
CecU. and Bacon, to dinner, to seize them as hostages for the duke of 
Norfolk, who was still in the Tower, and to expel the foreign protestants, 
who had lately been settled in the county. They had a proclamation ready, 
inveighing against the wantonness of the court, and the influence of new 
men. (Camden, 315. Lodge, it. 46.) Soon afterwards lord Morley 
retired to the continent. It was supposed that he scrupled to acknow- 
ledge the queen after the publication of the bull, and the earlof Southamp* 
too requested to have on the subject the opinion of the^bishop of Ross, 
who replied, that there could be no difficulty ; such bulls must, before they 
could bind, be put in execution, and that depended on foreign princes, not 
on private individuals. Murdin, 30. 40. It appears, however, that Morlev 
left the kingdom on another account ; to escape the prosecutions with 
which he was threatened for having been present at mass. Haynes, COL 
605. 633. 

t BeochettI, xii. 107, 108. 
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dakes of Burgundy : but the rights and franchises which 
they claimed accorded not with the arbitrary notions of 
their present sovereign, Philip of Spain ; nor was it long 
before every class of men began to remonstrate; the 
nobility, that they had been deprived of their constitu- 
tional weight in the state; the clergy, that the most 
opulent abbeys, hitherto possessed by natives, had been 
dissolved to found bishoprics, which were bestowed on 
strangers ; the reformers, that they were the victims of 
a sanguinary persecution ; and the laymen of both per- 
suasions, that their best and dearest privileges were in- 
vaded by the illegal proceedings of a new tribunal, 
formed after the model of the Spanish inquisition. To 
put down this odious institution, both catholics and pro- 
testants bound themselves to each other by the most so- 1566. 
lemn engagements. The compromise (such was the April 
name which they gave to the league) alarmed the 
duchess of Parma, the governess of the provinces ; she 
commanded. the inquisitors to suspend their proceed- 
ings, and the reformers, looking on this concession as a 
victory, rose in arms for the purpose, as they pretended, 
of extirpating idolatry, plundered the churches, mur- 
dered the priests, and -drove the monks and nuns from 
their convents. Though the duchess, blending firmness 
with conciliation, had been able to suppress this ebulh- 
tioD of popular fanaticism, Philip deemed her unequal 
to the task of supporting the sovereign authority in such 
turbulent times, and chose for her successor Alvarez, 
duke of Alva, whose principles of passive obedience had 
recommended him to the favour of the king, and whose 
military renown struck terror into the hearts of the fac- 
tious. The men who had been, if not the ostensible 
leaders, at least the secret abettors, of the preceding 
troubles* were William, prince of Orange, and the 
counts Egmont and Horn ; all three making open pro- 
fession of the catholic creed, though the former, if he 1^67. 
had any religion at all, was in heart a protestant. The ^V^^^ 
prince, anticipating the vengeance of the king, had 
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stolen away to his principality of Nassau. Egmont and 
Horn awaited the arrival of Alva. The duke entered 

Aug. the Netherlands at the head uf fourteen thousand men : 
in the presence of this force the spirit of opposition 
melted away; the former edicts were confirmed by 
others still more rigorous ; the penalties of treason were 
denounced against all who had framed the compromise, 
or insulted the religion and authority of their sovereign; 

8ept* and the two counts, in consequence of orders received 
^* from Philip, were apprehended and imprisoned. 

3^, The prince of Orange had long been secretly con- 
nected with the prince of Cond^, and the other protestant 
leaders in France, who all believed, or affected to be- 
lieve, that at the interview between the French and 
Spanish courts at Bayonne, a league had been formed by 
the catholic princes for the extirpation, first of the pro- 
testants in France, and then of the protestants in other 
countries *. Of this league no satisfactory evidence has 
ever been produced ; but the opinion of its existence 
served the purpose of those who framed the report, as 
effectually as if it had been real. Assuming the arrival 
of the duke of Alva as the first step in the plan, Gond£ 
called a meeting of the French protestants, in which it 
was resolved to anticipate their enemies, by surprising 

* Thii neeting arose out of the desire of Catherine, the qoeen-mothet 
of France, to see her daughter Isabella, the Spanish queen. Philip ac- 
ceded to the request with reluctance ; and refused to be present himself, 
though he sent his wife, under the care of the duke of Alva. Conde and 
his mends immediately gave out, that some great political object, relative 
to the destruction of protestantism, was concealed under the eovex of this 
Ikmily meeting. But no proof of Uiis ever appeared ; and the question, if 
h ever was a question, seems to me completely set at rest by the reaearehes 
of Mr. Von Raumcr, with respect to the conferences at Bvyonne. The 
documents which he has published fill one hundred pages (von Baumer, 
1. lis — 139.) : and yet there is not a passage in them to countenance the 
suspicion that such a league was ever in the contemplation of the parties 
at that interview. — Sir James Bf ackintosh thought that he had discovered 
A proof of such league at an earlier period, soon after the i^oe of Caieatt 
Cambresis, when ue prince of Orange, as it is stated in his declamatory 
answer to the charges of Philip, drew from the king of France In conversa' 
tion a disclosure of their desins. But ftirther examlnatkMi would have 

S roved to him that the whole disclosure amounted only to this, that Philip, 
aving established the inquisition in his own dominion^ had advised his 
French brother to do the like. See Du Mont, i. ▼. 392. 
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the court at Monceaux. The project was, however, dis- 27 
covered, and the king escaped with difficulty to Paris, 
in the midst of a hody of Swiss infantry, who, marching 
in a square, repulsed every charge of the Huguenot ca* 
valry. The English ambassador, Norris, had been deeply 
implicated in the arrangement of this atrocious, and, in 
reality, unprovoked attempt : but though the queen, as 
a sovereign, condemned the outrage, Cecil required 
Norris to " comfort" the insurgents, and exhort them to Nov. 
persevere *• Thus a new civil and religious war was 3* 
lighted up in the heart of France : the king found him* 
self besieged in his capital; and if the insurgents were 10. 
defeated in the battle of St. Denis, the advantage was 
dearly purchased with the death of the constable Mont-> 1568. 
morency. A short pacification was concluded in the Mar 
spring t ; hut the interval was employed by the Hugue* ^^* 
nots to carry the flames of war into the Netherlands ; 
and three thousand French protestants joined the prince 
of Orange, who had now openly embraced the reformed 
faith, and had undertaken to expel the Spaniards from 
Belgium. He sent before him his brother Louis of 
Nassau, who penetrated into the province of Groningen. 
At first a partial victory cheered him with the hope of Juna 
more decisive success : but Alva marched against him ^* 
with expedition, burst into his intrenchments, and dis* 
parsed his army. A few days later, Orange, with twenty 
thousand men, crossed the Rhine, But it was in vain 
that the prince offered battle to his wary antagonist; 
that he encamped and decamped nine-and- twenty times;, 
the vigilance of the duke was not to be surprised ; and 
want, mutiny, and desertion, compelled the prince to 
lecross the borders, and to disband his army"*];. 

During these transactions, Elizabeth's ministers had 
practised their usual policy. In secret they aided the 
prince of Orange: publicly they maintained the rela- 

• Cabala, 143. Davila, SCO. Castelnatt. 1. vi. e. 4. 

i Bendt, 38. Davila, 8S4. 
^Meteren,79. Strada, 1. vii. BeotiTogUok 86. 91. 
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tions of amity with the Spanish monarch *. Many of 
the troops that invaded the Netherlands had heen raised 
at the instigation of the English agents abroad ; many 
had been paid with English money. But chance sup- 
plied an easy means of inflicting a more severe wound 
on the Spanish interest in Belgium. A squadron of five 
sail, laden with specie, to the amount of 400,000 crowns 
of gold, for the payment of the royal forces, had sailed 
from Spain ; and, to escape a hostile fleet belonging to 
the prince of Cond6, had taken refuge in the English 
ports. After some hesitation, it was determined to seize 

Dec. the money for the use of the queen, under the supposi- 
16* tion that it belonged to certain Genoese bankers, who 
had exported it on speculation, and might receive firom 
Elizabeth as high interest, and as certain security, as 
they could obtain in other countries. The pretence was 
worthy the ingenuity of Cecil : but every one saw that 
the real object was to cramp the military operations of 
the Spanish army by cutting off their pecuniary re- 

1569, sources. The duke, to revenge himself seized the goods 

Jan. and imprisoned the persons of the English merchants in 
1* Flanders ; and Elizabeth retaliated on the goods and per- 
6. sons of the Flemish merchants in England. Hostilities 

Oct. appeared inevitable ; but the resentment of Philip was 
23. checked by the prudence of Alva, who advised him not 
to draw so powerful an enemy on himself before he had 
reduced the insurgents in the Netherlands. He was 
even prevailed upon to send a commissioner to treat on 
•the subject in London. Conferences were opened, and 
suspended, and prolonged : so that during four years it 



* Mann wm at this time ambassador at the ooort of Spain. In tlie 
spring of IfifiS he was " seclnded from the use of his office, and removed to 
" a village ealled Bannias, two leagues firom Madrid." The cause of this 
treatment was given out to be the irreverent language which he had used 
when speaking of the pope. (Camden, 175.) But, according to Gonaalet. 
he had called the kinv a papist and hypocrite, had foretold the triumph of 
the insurgents in the Netherlands, and liad suflfered his servants to benave 
with disrespect in a church at the elevation of the host. Memoriae, 3^ 
FhUip complained of him to Elisabeth (April 6) as " no ambassador, but 
" a perturwitor of the peace." She recalled him in June. * 
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was difficult to say whether the two crowns were at war 
or peace, Elizabeth aiding the insurgents with money, 
and raising men in Germany for their service, and Philip 
supporting the exiles in Flanders, and keeping alive the 
hopes of the discontented, both in England and Ireland *. 
The princes of Orange and Cond6 had constantly acted 
in concert ; and the former had no sooner retreated from 
Belgium than the flames of war burst out for the third 
time in the heart of France. Each party laid the blame 
on the perfidy of the other: and both the king and the 
prince sought to strengthen themselves with the aid of 
foreign powers. Conde, not content with the promises 
of the prince of Orange, and the offers of the duke of 
Deuxponts, despatched Chastillon, and afterwards Ca-i569. 
vaignes, into England. But the disgraceful termination Sept. 
of her former attempt in France had taught Elizabeth ^^* 
a useful lesson; and to overcome her repugnance to 
join in the present war, it was observed to her, that the 
cause of the French protestants was her own ; that the 
moment they should be subdued, the queen of Scots 
would be recognised, by the catholic powers, as queen of 
England ; that Mary had already transferred her right 
to the duke of Anjou ; that the pope had granted to him 
the investiture of the kingdom ; and, what ought to re^ 
move every doubt, the command of the army which 
should invade England, had been already offered to 
Conde t. What credit the queen gave to these fables is 
uncertain ; but she consented to aid the prince with 
twenty thousand pounds, and a certain quantity of mill* 
tary stores, in pretence of payment for wine and salt to 
the same value ; opened her ports to receive the prizes 
taken from the French and Belgic catholics, and suf- 
fered Chastillon to sell them as the property of Cond6, 
and to transmit the money to the insurgents}. The 

• Cabala, 158. 160. Murdin, 766. Camden, 175. Haynes, 501. Feni- 
km, L 349. ii 94. 6. 10?. Thuan. it 696. Rustant, ii. 191. See note (B.) 

t Haynef, 474. That any such transfer had ever been made, was denied 
not only by Mary, bat by the king of France and by Anjou on their honour 
ud conscience. See the documents in Feuelon, i. 4dl*& 

X Thuan, ii. 696. 
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king of France complained that England supplied the 
wants of his rebellious subjects, and that N orris, the 
ambassador, was one of the chief instigators of the trou- 
bles within his dominions. But the ingenuity of Cecil 
supplied him with evasions ; and Nwris was exhorted to 
persevere in defiance of the remonstrances and threats 
of the French monarch. The cause of the insurgents 

)559,met, however, with repeated disappointments. Cond^ 

Mar. fell in the battle of Jarnac ; ])andelot died of an mfec- 

14* tious fever ; and the admiral Coligni, the chief hope of 

the Huguenots, was defeated by the duke of Anjou, at 

Monteontour. From this period the queen of England 

ceased not to exhort both parties to sheath the sword ; 

1570. uid a third edict of pacification was published in the 

Aug. course of the following year *. 
&• How far such perpetual interference of the English 
government in the internal concerns of foreign states 
could be justified by the apprehension of future danger, 
I shall not stop to inquire : but Ehzabeth could have no 
reason to complain, if, after what had passed, the French 
and Spanish kings should convert her own policy against 
herself. Hitherto, indeed, they deemed it prudent to 
dissemble, that they might not, by open hostility, com- 
pel her to make common cause with their discontented 
subjects: but they cherished the recollection of the 
injuries which they had received, and trusted that the 
day would come when they should be able to take just 
and ample revenge t. 

• Cabala, 159. 154. 155. 165. Maxdin. 7^. 

t Dissimnlare malebat Philippus ne Iwlibrio esset, ira in tempus dilata. 
Bomplani Pontificatus Qng. xiii. 235. From the despatchea of the 
French and Spanish ambaisadora. it appears that they made innome- 
rable complaints to the queen of the aid given to the insurKents. Some- 
times she nad reconrse to evasions ; sometimes she jostified her oondoot 
by fairly alleging the supposed league for the extirpation of pnotestaiiUsm. 
Bat when she was called upon Ibr proof of the existence of such league, 
she could produce only coi^ecture and report They assured her that it 
was a fiction, devised und employed to alarm her and her protestant aub- 
jecta. See Fenelon, i. 2S9. 323. ii. 5. SO. S3. 4?. 106. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Couoltatioiu retpeeting the Scottith queen— Penal lawf agminst the 
Catholics— Fraceedings against the Fnritane — Detection of a conspiracy 
—Trial and ezecntton of the duke of Norfolk — Civil war in France— 
Chril war in the Netheitenda— The duke of Aqjoa accepts the sore- 
reigntf— Visits the queen of England— They promise to marry each 
otlwi^His departure and death— Affairs of Ireland. 

More than two years had elap&ed since the arrival of 1570. 
Mary in England ; and she was still a captive, still her 
fate was held in suspense. To indifferent persons her 
detention appeared a most cruel and arbitrary measure 
oy the counsellors of Elizabeth, it was justified on the 
ground of expediency. They saw that her right to the 
succession was generally admitted. Should she survive 
their mistress, they could anticipate nothing but danger 
to themselves from her resentment, and danger to the 
reformed church from her atftichment to the ancient 
worship. It was moreover known that in the estima- 
tion of many she had a better claim to the present pos- 
session of the crown than Elizabeth herself. If a favour- 
able opportunity were to offer, could it be doubted that 
the kings of France and Spain, in revenge of the inju- 
ries which they had received, and the cathoHcs of Eng- 
land, to relieve themselves from the pressure of perse- 
cuting laws, would unite and place her on the English 
throne? In their opinion, the very existence of the 
goyernment and of the established worship was at 
stake*. 

* Saeh apprehensions perpetnaUy oeenr in the Stste Papers of this 
msQ. ** Onr chief object.'* savs Leioester, *' are these two thin^^s, that 
" the queen may be preserved in safety, and tbt true religion maintsined 
".Mwredly." sL 

VOL. VIII F 
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The shortest and most certain expedient was to go 
boldly to the root of the evil, and by the death of Mary 
to extinguish at once the hopes and the designs of her 
partisans. This, during several years, was strongly and 
repeatedly urged by some of the council *. If it was 
rejected by Elizabeth, her repugnance arose less from 
motives of humanity than of decency. She was willing 
that Mary should perish, but was ashamed to imbrue 
her own hands in the blood of a sister-queen. Hence 
she offered to transfer the royal captive to the hands of 
the Scottish regent, provided he would give security that 
she should be removed out of the way ; and hence the 
earl of Shrewsbury was made to engage, that Mary 
should be put to death on the very first attempt to res- 
cue her from his custody t. 

In the supposition that the Scottish queen were suf- 
fered to live, the marriage of Elizabeth into the royal 
house of France had been suggested by Cecil, and was 
supported by the earl of Sussex X* Then, if the queen 
had issue, Mary would cease to be the presumptive 
heir ; if she had none, the French monarch would still 
have a strong interest in maintaining Elizabeth on the 
throne. Leicester and Hatton, the queen's minions, as 
they were called, advocated the same opinion in public ; in 
private they whispered, so at least it was said, very dif- 
ferent sentiments in the royal ear $. 

There was another party, consisting of Bromley, 
Mildmay, Sadler, and Sidney, who ridiculed the dan 
gers apprehended by their colleagues, and maintained 
that the queen, by persevering in the conduct which she 
had hitherto observed, might continue to reign with 
equal safety and glory. She had only to keep down the 
discontented at home by the severity of the laws, and to 
occupy the attention of her enemies abroad by preserv- 

• See Diffges, 903. S63. 268, 869. 976. Port of Leicester** l«tter !■ 
Hardin (931.) refers to the same object 
•^ Hardin, 994. Lodge, il 96. 
t See his opinion at length in Lodge, iL 177—186. 
I Digges, 343. Camden, 976. 399. 399. Lodge. IL 184. 
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mg alive the spirit of revolt in their dominions, and she 
vould still be the terror of her own subjects, and the 
arbitress of the neighbouring powers*. In this opinion 
the other two parties, as long as they could not carry 
their favourite projects, concurred. But experience 
proved that they had to treat with a fickle and obstinate 
woman, who was swayed as much by passion as by rea- 
son ; and who, in a sudden fit of pride, or terror, or par- 
simony, would often reject their advice, and break all 
their measures. 

In the autumn of 1570, the solicitations of Mary, the 
attempts of her friends in England t, and the remon- 
strances of the French and Spanish monarchs, extorted 
from Elizabeth a promise to fix the conditions on which 
her captive might at last be restored to liberty. For 
this pupose, Cecil and Mildmay repaired to Chatsworth, Oct. 
where the Scottish queen had been confined fbr the ^* 
last four months $. During the negociation, which con- 
tinued a fortnight, that princess proved herself a match 
for these wily and experienced statesmen : but the ne- 
cessity of her situation compelled her to yield in a man- 
ner to all their demands, and to throw herself on the 
mercy of her English sister, with respect to those 
points which bore the hardest on her maternal and reli- 
gious feelings. Elizabeth professed to be satisfied ; the 
cnly thing wanting to a complete accord was the assent .... 
of the two parties in Scotland, called the king's and the j,^^^ ** 
queen's lords $. The first, with Morton at their head, h* 

• Mmdin 326. 327. 333.334. Sadler, ii. S6a 

i Several persons undertook to liberate her from her captivity, among 
vhom were sir Thomas Stanley and sir Edward Stanley, younger sons of 
the earl (rf* Derby; sir Henry Percy, brother to the earl of Northumber- 
J^Qd; sir Thomas Gerard. Rolleston. HaU. Owen, and others. Camden. 
216. Murdin, 20— 22. 35. 

t Cecil did not like the appointment. " I am thrown into a maze, 
" that I know not how to walk from dansers. Sir WaUer Mildmay and I 
'''vesent to the Scottish queen. Gcd be our giiide: for neither of us 
" like the message.*' Cabala, 179. 

{One of the most singular propositions submitted to Mary was, that 
>i>e should forbear all claim to the crown of England, " whilest the 
"(lueen's majestie. and an^ i$tue to come of her body shall lyve/' so 
that the queen of Scots should not be deprived of any right of hers " yf 

f2 
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read to Elizabetb, in defence of their proceedings, along 
lecture on the abstract right of subjects to depose immo- 
ral or lawless sovereigns ; a most uncourtly doctrine, ta 
which she listened with an evil grace, and answered 
with expressions of displeasure. With those of the lat- 
ter the chief subjects of discussion were the securities 
to be given by the queen of Scots ; a discussion which 
was protracted from day to day by tiie usual irresolution 
of Elizabeth, , On the one hand, she feared to restore to 
her crown a princess whom she had so deeply injured ; 
on the other she deemed it dangerous and disgraceful 
to sanction by her authority the democratic doctrine of 
the king's lords. She balanced so long between the 
two extremes, that her favourite counsellors could not 
divine the result * ; she was rescued from this state of 
Feb. suspense by the policy of Cecil, whom she had lately 
*25 raised to the peerage by the title of baron Burghley. 

The reader will have observed, that in general Eliza-* 
beth affected a rooted antipathy to the state of marriage. 
By some it was ascribed to a resolution never to divide- 
her authority with a husband ; by others, to a conscious- 
ness of some natural defect; and by a third party, to an 
unwillingness to be restrained in the enjoyment of her 
pleasures. Now, however, she listened with apparent 
pleasure to the suggestion of a marriage with the duke 
of Anjou : her ambassador received orders to entertain 

" Ood should not f;ive to the queenis majestie any issue of her bodye to 
" have oontinaanoe.'* MHiy consented, but on condition that ia both 
places the word *' lawAil " should be inserted before " bsue." To this 
the commissioners demurred : and after a debate of some days it was 



allowed, in consequence of new but angry instrurtiom from the English 

2ueen. to stand thus, ** any issue by any lawful husband." Haynes, 608, 
14. It is remarkable that Elizabeth would never allow the expression. 



** heirs lawAilly to be bef(otten,*' used in the statute of the first of hei 
reign, to be employed afterwards, but substituted in its place the " natu- 
" ral issue of her body :** and the more remarkable, because she knew of 
. a scandalous report that she had already had two children by Leicester. 
Only the last AuKust a K^^ntlHrnan, named Marsham, had been tried at 
Norfolk, fur saying. " that my lord of Lioicester had ii childerne by tha 
*' queene ; and was condemned to lowse both his eares, or ells pay d. 
" pr«8ently." Lodge li. 47. 

* " Believe me," says Leicester, * whatever you may bear, there is na 
" man in England can tell you which way it will go.** Pigges, 57. See 
note (C). 
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the project, without appeiuring too anxious for its success ; 
and, in proportion as Uie prospect grew more flattering* 
it was observed that the queen's wish for an accord with 
Mary gradually cooled. Her counsellors seized the 
opportunity to break off the conferences. The commis- ^^'* 
sioners, on the part of the young king, were remanded^ 
OD the ground that they had come without sufficient 
powers ; those of Mary were dismissed, with a recom* 
mendation to be ready against the return of their adver- 
saries. The virhole was an artifice to gain time : if the 
marriage with Anjou should take place, no accord with 
Mary would be requisite ; if it did not, the treaty might 
be renewed at the will of Elizabeth*. 

Scarcely were the commissioners departed, when the 
parliament commenced. The late occurrences, the Apr. 
rebellion in the north, the publication of the papal bull, ^- 
and the unlicensed departure from England of the lord 
Morley and several other gentlemen, suggested to the 
ministers several new enactments, which had for their 
chief object to check the boldness of the partisans of 
Mary, and to cut off the communication between the 
English catholics and the court of Rome. The first bill 
was divided into two parts. By one it was proposed to 
make it treason in any individual to claim a right to the 
crown during the queen's life; or to assert that it 
belonged to any other person than the queen; or to 
publish that she was a heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, \ 
or usurper ; or to deny that the descent and inheritance 
of the crown was determinable by the statutes made in 
^liament : by the other to punish, with one year's im- 

*Ina letter of April Sih, Elisabeth is made to inform Walsingham, 
thai whence "minded to make a final end of the business, she found 
** that the earl of Morton and his colleagues had no sufficient commission ; 
" thev therefore go home to obtain one, which done, she trusts shortly to 
* make an end of the controversy." Diggea, 77* Yet all this is a tissue of 
fiiUehood. At the very oommeneement Morton informed the council, 
Febi 19, Uiat he had no povrer to negociate respeeting the restoration of 
Mary to the royal aufbority. (Haynes, 6S3.) And Cecil on March 24th. 
snd April 7th, told Walsingham, *' that it wasonly devised to win delay :** 
tnd toerefore " he roust make the best of it, and seek out reasons to 
Mtirfy the French eourtb" Digges, 67. 78* 
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priaonment for the first offence, and with the penalty of 
premunire for the second, all persons who should hj 
writing or printing affirm that any one particular person 
was the heir of the queen, except the same were ** the 
** natural issue of her body */' Another bill enacted the 
penalties of treason against all persons who should sue 
fbr» obtain, or put in use any bull, writing, or instrument 
(torn the bishop of Rome, or absolve or be absolved in 
virtue of such bulls or writings t; and the penalties of 
premunire against their aiders and abettors, and all 
others who should introduce or receive the things ealled 
agnus Dei, and crosses, pictures, or beads blessed by the 
bishop of Rome, or others deriving their authority from 
him ; a third compelled all individuals above a certain 
agOi not only to attend the established service, but also 
to receive the communion after the new form; and a 
fourth ordered every person who had left, or who should 
leave the realm, eiUier with or without licence, to return 
in six months after warning by proclamation, under the 
penalty of forfeiting his goods and chattels, and the 
profits of his lands during life, to the use of the queen. 
These bills diffused the most serious alarm through the 
whole body of the catholics. It was evident that the 
mmisters sought the total extinction of the ancient 
ftitli. The caUidio lords, a large portion of the house, 
assembled ; they complained that, if the bills passed, 
they oould neither remain within the kingdom without 
offlinoe to their consciences, nor leave it without the 

* In«Ndlbilt Ml quot Jocw Inpiobl verboram anenpes nbi fbeenmt •« 
(l\ftU»ula tUa, prMtor Batitralem ex ip«ius eorpore gobolem. Camden, 841. 
Tht naxt yaar iha wai troubled with fits, wnioh gave rite to oonieetiirea 
and Nporti. '< I anura you," says Leioetter to Waltingham. " it is nof 
**at haa been reported. Somewhat, indeed, her m^}esty hath been 
** troubltd with a tpioe or shew of the mother, trat indeed not ao. The fita 
** that ihe hath had hath not been above a qnarter of an hoar; and yet 
** tills lltUe hath bred strange brutee here at home.** Digges, S88. 

t At the last Norfolk aMitei three gentlemen were *' condemned to 
*■ perpetual imprisonment, with the losse of all their goods and lands 
*'auring their lives, for reconsllement'* Lodge, iL 4a A man was said ta 
be reoonoiled. who* after he had gone to the new senriee, returned to the 
oathoUo ikorshipk and reosived abeolution. This religiouB oflfenoe by the 
new statute was made high treasoa 
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sacrifice of their fortanes ; and they determined to wait 
in a body on the queen, and present to her a strong but 
respectful remonstrance. This project was, however, 
abandoned : but, at the same time, the bill respecting 
the frequentation of communion, the most harassing in 
its probable consequences, was dropped. The other 
three passed the two houses, and received the royal 
assent*. 

But in addition to the catholics, there was another 
class of religionists, that gave the queen perpetual cause 
of disquietude. These were the puritans : they derived 
their origin from some of the exiled ministers, who, 
during the reign of Mary, had imbibed the opinions of 
Calvin, and on their return urged the queen to afiirther 
reformation. They approved of much that had been 
done : but they also complained that many things had 
been left untouched, to which they could not accommo- 
date their consciences. They objected to the superiority 
of the bishops, and the jurisdiction of the episcopal 
courts; to itte repetition of the Lord's prayer, to the 
responses of the people, and to the reading of the apocry- 
phal lessons in the liturgy ; to the sign of the cross in 
the administration of baptism, and to the ring and the 
words of the contract in that of marriage; to the observ- 
ance of festivals, the chant of the psalms, and the use 
of musical instruments in cathedral churches ; and» 
above all, to the habits " the very Uvery of the beast," 
enjoined to be worn by the ministers during the celebra- 
tion of the service t. 

It is pretty evident that the queen herself had formed 
no settled notions of religion. Policy had induced her 
to adopt the reformed creed ; policy equally taught her 
to repress the zeal or the fknaticism of these ultra-re- 
formers. On the one hand, the less she receded from 
tiie ancient model, the more easily would her catholic 
subjects be brought to conform to the new worship ; on 

• SUt of Realm, ir. 528. f Neal*i PuTitau, e. W. ▼. 
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the other* theie had been much in the previous conduct 
of the puritans to wound and alarm her pride and her 
feelings. They had written against the government of 
females ; they still taught that the church ought to be 
independent of the state. It was in vain that they 
offered apologies for the obnoxious works; that thej 
took the oath of supremacy in the sense which she had 
given to it in her injunctions : though they were secretly 
supported by the most favoured and powerful of her 
ministers, she retained to the last a rooted antipathy 
against their doctrines, an insuperable jealousy of all 
their proceedings. 

By the assumption of the supremacy it had become 
the duty of Elizabeth to watch over the purity of doc- 
trine, the maintenance of discipline, and the decency of 
the public worship; and, when it was asked how a 
female could execute these functions, or exercise ecde- 
siastical jurisdiction, the legislature solved the difficulty 
by enabling her to avail herself of the services of dele- 
gates appointed by the crown. These she armed with 
the most formidable and inquisitorial powers. They were 
authorized to inquire, on the oath of the person accused, 
and on the oaths of witnesses, of all heretical, erroneous, 
and dangerous opinions ; of absence from the established 
service, and the frequentation of private conventicles ; 
of seditious books and libels against the queen, her 
magistrates, and ministers ; and of adulteries, fornica- 
tions, and all other offences cognizable by the eedesias** 
tical law; and to punish the offenders by spiritual 
censures, by flne^ imprisonment, and deprivation *. The 
first victims who felt the vengeance of this tribunal, 

* Rymer, zvi. S91. 564. Whoever will eompare the powcn xiveii to thb 
tribaoal with thoM of the Inquisition, whicn Philip II. endeavoured to 
establish in the Low Conntrles, will find that the chief diffipienee between 
the two courts consisted in theii names. One was the court of iuqaisitiom, 
the other of high commission. In the first commissions (see one in Strype** 
Grindal, App. 64.) the power of interrogating the person accused on his 
oath was not expressly inserted : yet the judges always attempted it. 
because they were orderad to inquire ** by all ways and means they coold 
" devisei.'* 
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called the high commisBion court, were the catholics; 
from the cathoUcs its attention was soon directed to the 
puritans. 

Archhishop Parker, as chief commissioner, had with 
the aid of his colleagues compiled certain ordinances 
respecting the apparel of the clergy, and the order of the 
service. He undertook the task hj command of the 1554, 
queen : but she was advised by the enemies of the 
measure to refuse her approbation, and the ordinances 
were at last published under the more modest title of 
advertisements. Still, however, she urged the com- 
missioners to the discharge of their duty. Sampson, 1567. 
dean of Christ church, and Humphreys, president of^^'- 
Magdalen college, were imprisoned for their disobedi- * 
enee ; thirty-seven out of the London clergy were sus* 
pended from the exercise of their functions; and an 
intimation was given, that unless they should conform 
within the space of three months, their obstinacy would 
be visited with the punishment of deprivation *. 

This act of rigour, instead of producing uniformity, 
led to an open schism. The lay puritans adandoned the 
churches, and held private meetings for the purpose of 
religious worship. But "conventicles" came within the 
jurisdiction of the delegates. More than one hundred 
persons, apprehended at a meeting in Plumber's hall, 
were brought before the high commission court ; those 
who refused j:o acknowledge their offence were com- 
mitted ; and of the prisoners, twenty- four men and seven 
women did not recover their liberty till the expiration 
of twelve months. But the experience of ages has shown 
that religious opinions are not to be eradicated by 
severity. If the puritans were silenced in the church, 
they had still access to the senate ; and, as soon as the 
parliament opened, not fewer than seven bills, for a 
farther reformation, were introduced into the lower 157], 

bouse. To the queen such conduct appeared an act of April 

6. 

• WQk. Con. W. Si6, 847< Strype's Parker, 158. 
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high treason against her sHpremacy ; and, during the 
Easter recess, Strickland, the mover of the hills, received 
an order to withdraw, and to attend the pleasure of the 
oonncil. After the adjournment, his ahsence was noticed 
Apr by his colleagues. It was moved that he should be 
^' called to the har of the house, that he might state the 
reason of his ahsence : he was not a private individual, 
but the representative of his constituents ; the prohibi- 
tion which he had received was an injury to the country, 
a violation of parliamentary privilege ; if it was tamely 
submitted to by the house, it would form a most dan- 
gerous precedent ; as the queen could not make the law, 
so she had no right to break it ; her prerogative was, 
indeed, to be maintained, but it should be csonfined 
within reasonable limits ; that house could determine the 
right to the crown, certainly it could entertain motions 
respecting religious ceremonies. Language, so bold and 
80 unusual, electrified the members ; the obstinacy of 
the ministers flinched before the untamable spirit of 
their opponents ; and, after a consultation in whispers, 
the speaker moved that the debate should be suspended. 
The next morning Strickland appeared in his place, and 
was received with loud congratulations*. 

This victory was owing to that tone of mind which 
religious enthusiasm always imparts. It formed a new 
era in the history of the house of commons. The 
members learned to cherish their privileges, to think 
more highly of their own importance, to resist, with 
greater confidence, the arbitrary pretensions of the 
crown. Yet it is observable, that these very men, who 
thus, through religious motiveo^ braved the resentment 
of their sovereign, possessed, in reality, no notions of 

* D*Ewef*> Journal, 156. 175. 176. An act was, howeTcr, passed, to 
aompel all clergymen to sabseribe, and declare their unfbigned assent to. 
tito thirty-nine articles. The Judges inier|iieted it to mean all the ardeles 
without ezoeplion ; but the puritans, relying on theobvlons signifiea^a 
of the words, " all the articles of religion, which only eoneem the con* 
** fetsion of the true christian &ith and the doctrine of tlie sacraments,** 
maintained that no assent was required to the articles, which regarded 
discipline. Stat, of Realm, iv. 546. See ColUer, li. 530. Neal,e.T. 
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TeUgKNtt liberty. When AgUonby, in opposition to the 
bill for compelling all persons to receive the communion, 
pleaded the rights of conscience, he was told by some, 
** that it was no straitening of consciences, but only a 
'* change on the goods of those who would not youchsafb 
*' to be, as they should be, good men and true christians ;" 
by others, that it was the duty of the house to make the 
law ; if men were froward, or ignorant, or obstinate, let 
tkefm look to the consequences. They had no one to 
blame but themselves*. 

The queen, however, did not suffer her opponents to de- 
part without a severe reprimand. On the dissolution of the ^^y 
parliament, the lord-keeper, by her command, informed 29 
them that their conduct was thought contrary to their 
duty and their place ; that, as they had forgotten them- 
selves, they should be otherwise remembered; and 
*' that the queen s highness did utterly disallow and 
"condemn their folly, in meddling with things not 
** appertaining to them, nor within the capacity of theii^ 
** understandings t.** 

In France an attempt had been made to divert the 
duke of Aigou from the projected marriage between 
Elizabeth and himself^ by offering to him the captive 
qaeen of Scots. But this the prince knew to be an im- 
practicable scheme. Elizabeth presented a fairer prize 
to his ambition ; and, aware of the influence of flattery 
over her heart, he was careful to inform her of his con- 
viction " that she was the most perfect beauty that God 
** had made during the last five hundred years $." The 
queen was pleased, but irresolute. She had persuaded 
her counsellors, perhaps she had persuaded herself that 



* Dawes's Journal. 161. 177* 

t Ibid. 151. — During this lesgion an attempt was made by a Mr. Norton 
to obtain the sanction of parliament for the new code of canon law oom- 
pOMdin the reignof Bdward VI., which was nowpablished with a preface 
oy Poie, the martyrologist But it was opposed by the puritans, who 
*Re nnwilliag to add to the power of the bishops, and by the queen's 
BiinirterSf who deemed the project derogatory from her authority. 

jDiggea.lOL 
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fihe was determined to marry * : in a few weeks her 
^eagerness had subsided; she now preferred a single 
life ; but was still ready to sacrifice her happiness to the 

July wishes of her people. There was, however, one point on 

^* which she would not yield : Anjou might become her 
husband, if he pleased, but he must renounce the catho^ 
lie, and adopt the reformed, worship. This opened a 

Sept. new discussion : while it was yet in progress, she 
Announced her final determination to live and die un- 
married; and then, recalling her words, ordered her 

Dec. ambassador to resume the negociation. The leaders of 
^* the French protestants forwarded the project with all 
their influence : LigneroUes, the duke's favourite* op- 
posed it ; but his death removed the obstacle created by 
his influence; and a confident hope was entertained 
that the prince would now accede to the proposed terms. 
At last, however, he replied, that his conscience was as 
tender as the conscience of the queen ; and that, in such 
circumstances, he felt himself bound to refuse what 
otherwise it would have been his most ardent wish to 
obtain. Elizabeth expressed her disappointment in 
warm and discourteous language. Perhaps her pride 
was wounded, for she was now the wooer ; perhaps she 
suspected that, notwithstanding his denial, he gave credit 
to the scandalous tales of her amours with Leicester and 
Hattont. 



*Burgh1ey aouffhtto promote the marriai^e. He even wrote out an 
astrological calcujuition of the queen's nativity, from whieh it followed 
that she was destined to marry a young man, a stranger, who had never 
been married, and was possessed oiotmsiderable property ; that she woald 
have by him a son, healthy, ikmous, and fortunate in his mature age; 
that she would highly esteem her husband, would live with him many 
years, and also survive him. See It in Stiype, it App. No. 4. Was not 
this an artifice to persuade her to marry a foreign pnnee? 

f The reader will find abundant authority for this narrative in the 
private oorrespondence of Leicester and Burghley with 'the ambassador 
Walsingham. Digges. 63.63. 71.110. 115, 116. 133. 139. 153. 161. 166. " Le 
mareschal de Tavannes tourna ce marriage en gausserie, L'ambassadeur 
(Leicester was not ambassador but commissioner to treat on the subject,) 
eouchoit avec la reyne sa maitresse. II dit k Monsieur : Le miUort 
Robert vous veut faire espouser son amie : fidtes lay espouser Chasteau- 
neul^ qui est la v6trd. Voiis luy reodreile pennache. Men^. de Tavannes, 
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Pkinful ad this disappointment was to the ministers^ 
they were not left without resource. On the first treatjr 
for the marriage, they had heen carefal to engraft a 
second treaty of alliance, ofifensive and defensive, he^ 
tween the two crowns ; and to this they now clung, as tot 
the last plank, according to their own language, which 
could save them from destruction. A long negociation 
ensued : months were employed to decide the insertioir 
or exclusion of a single word ; and at length the treaty 1572«. 
was concluded to the satisfaction of the English esbU April 
net^. 22. 

Their anxiety for this alliance had arisen from their 
conviction of danger to themselves and to their mistress. 
It was a period in which, according to the bishop of 
Ross, the spirit of discontent and disloyalty pervaded 
the majority of the nation. All who had held offices 
under the late queen, from the highest functionary in 
the state to the petty constable of the village, had been 
marked out for disgrace by the present government. 
Excluded, as they were, from every place of profit or 
power, and harassed with petty prosecutions and inju- 
ries, they naturally sought either a change of system 
or a new sovereign ; the young men of good but indi- 
gent families* too proud to support themselves by their 
own industry, and too numerous to obtain civil or mili- 
tary employment under the crown, looked forward to a 
revolution, as a game in which they had Uttle to risk, 
and everything to win; the fHends of the queen of 
Scots, who pitied her misfortunes and advocated her 
claim to the succession, aimed at the downfall of a mi- 

iam. xxviU 810. Anjon swore that he gave no ciedit to soeh tales. 
Diise8.196. See Note (P). 

* Camden, ii. S65. The great difficulty was, that Elizabeth wished to 
have inserted m the article/ which bound the king of France to give her 
aid in case of an invasion, these words, " though the invasion be made on 
** aeoonnt of religion." It was objected, that so open an assertion would 
jostly give offence to all catholic sovereigns ; and the queen at last ae- 
eefMed the treaty with the following amendment : " in all cases of invasion 
" whatsoever.*' The king gave, in addition, a written explanation, that 
invalid on account of religion was comprehended in tliese words. Diggea^ 
155, et seq. Murdin, S13. 
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nifttry, her ancient and implacable enemies; and many of 
the catholic gentlemen, daily suffering from the intole- 
rance of the laws, thought it as well to venture their 
lives and fortunes in defence of the rights of conscience, 
as to forfeit their rents and chattels to the queen, and to 
linger out their existence in a gaol *. All these wanted 
but a leader. They looked up to the duke of Norfolk, 
though he was still a prisoner ; they sought assistance from 
ibreign powers ; and they negociated with the Spanish 
mmhassiidor, who, like the English envoys on the con- 
tinent, was willing to encourage the hopes and further 
the projects of the malcontents. In April, Bailly, a 
servant to the queen of Scots, coming ftom Brussels, 
was detained at Dover, as the bearer of a packet of 
letters, some of which, iVom the address being written 
Ji cipher, had excited suspicion. These, before they 
reached the council, the bishop of Ross contrived to 
exchange secretly for others t : but Bailly himself was 
lHay «ent to the Tower, and disclosed on the rack that he had 
5. written the letters from the dictation, and then received 
them from the hands, of Rudolphi in Brussels ; and 
that they contained assurances to the persons to whom 
they were written, that the duke of Alva approved of 
the projected invasion of England. Sufficient matter 
was thus discovered to awaken the vigilance of the 
ministers, but too httle to furnish a clue which might 
lead to the detection of the conspirators. 
All?. In the following August, one Brown, of Shrewsbury, 
29. carried to the council a bag of money, which he had 
receiyed from Hickford, secretary to the duke of Norfolk, 
with orders to deliver it to Bannister, the duke's steward. 
In it were found letters which proved that the money 
was destined for the lord Henries, to be applied to the 
service of the Scottish queen in Scotland. Hickford, 

• AnderBon. Ui. 153, 1S3. Mardin, 215. 

t Ross was on the watch. On the first intelligence of the seixote ha 
•btained the real letters from lord Cobham, to whom the^ had been de* 
livereo, and gave others of an innouoas deacription in then place. Cam- 
dea,S34. Murdin,S3 96.. 
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Barker, another secretary. Bannister, and the hishop of 
Hoss, were immediately apprehended ; and the duke, 
who, since August in the preceding year, had been 
permitted to remain a prisoner in some of his own Sept 
houses, was removed to his former lodging in the Tower. ^* 
Hickford readily answered the interrogatories, and vo- 
lontaiily pointed out the place where he had secreted 
papers which his master had ordered him to destroy *. 
Bannister, when he bad Mt, Barker, as soon as he saw 20. 
the rack, became equally communicatiyet. From their 
digclosures, questions were framed and put to the duke ; 
and, as often as he denied the charge made against him, 
he was shown the written confessions of his senrants, 
and required to reconcile his denial with their asser- 
tions. The bishop of Ross pleaded, at first, the privi- 
lege of an ambassador % ; when this was revised him, he 
answered with evasion ; but, as soon as he perceived 
that the whole matter was known, he confirmed, by his 
deposition, the confessions of the other prisoners. 

From the comparison of all their answers, it appeared 
that several plans had been in agitation for the release 
of the Scottish queen ; that she had, on different occa- 
sions, asked and obtained the advice of the duke of 
Norfolk; and that the money, lately sent by him to 

* or them the dake says, in his letter of initraetion to his children, 
after his condemnation : " Surely Bannister dealt no way hat honestly 
" and traly. Hickford did not hurt me in my conscience willingly, nor 
"did not charge me with any great matter that was of weight, otherwise 
" than truly. But the bp. of Ross, and especially Barker, did falsely 
" accuse me, and laid their own treasons on my back. God forgive them f* 
SO Jan. 15"^. Tiemey's Arundel, 967. 

i ** And they shall not seme to you to confess playnly ther knolledg, 
" thtn we warrant you to cause them both, or ether of them, to be brought 

* to the rack ; and first to move them with feare therof to deale playnly 
" ia ther answers, and if that sliall not move them, then you shall cause 

* them to be putt to the radc, and to find the tast therof untill they shall 
" d«ale more plavnly. or nntiU you shall thy nk mete." "OyTen under 
' our signet the xTth of Septemb. 1571." Ellis, ii. 961, 269. 

X He aUeged that in the case of Randolph and Tamworth, who had 
beeu proved to have given advice and money to Mary's rebels, that queen, 
rat of respect to their ofllce of ambassadors, had contented herself with 
oideiing them to qnit Scotland ; he, therefore, expected the same treat- 
iBcnt. But Bnrgluey cut him short by saying, that he must answer, or be 
pvt apon the rack, Anderson, iii. 195, 196. 
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Bannister, had been intrusted to him, for her use, by the 
French ambassador. But that which bore the hardest 
against him was the mission of Rudolphi to the duke 
of Alva, the king of Spain, and the Roman pontiff. 
The two last had long ago made to Mary the offer of 
their services : but she waited till the interruption of the 
conferences between her commissioners and those of the 
regent disappointed her hopes ; and then, despairing of 
redress from the justice of Elizabeth, she gave to Ru- 
dolphi, as her ambassador to foreign courts, a letter of 
instructions, subject to the approval or correction of the 
duke. Its real contents did not transpire : but she was 
said to have stated, that in dispair of assistance from 
France, she appealed to the compassion of Philip ; that 
at aiiy other time she could have been happy with I>on 
John of Austria for her husband ; but that circumstances 
induced her to prefer the duke of Norfolk, on condition 
that he would restore the catholic faith, and send 
her son James to be educated in Spain*. Rudolphi 
found the duke at Howard house, still a prisoner, com- 
plaining of the wrongs which he had sufifered, and irri- 
tated at the refusal of his petition for leave- to attend 
his duty in parliament The Italian laid before him 
two projects ; one, that he should intercept the queen 
on her way to the house of lords, by the junction of his 
friends with certain noblemen and knights, of whose 
names he held a list in his hands ; the other, that he 
should agree to assemble the greatest force in his power, 
and join the duke of Alva, who would land at Harwich 
with ten thousand veterans. In either case it would he 
easy to extort from the queen her consent to the re- 
moval of her ministers, the marriage of Norfolk with 
Mary Stuart, and the repeal of those laws which affected 
the rights of conscience. Norfolk listened to him with 
patience, and, according to the statement of those who 
had inquired of Rudolphi, with approbation* But much 

* Lodge, U. 54. Camden, S35. Thuan. ia Sa 
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doubt may be thrown on the veracity of the Italian, 
much on the credit of the informers. He was interested 
to support the hopes of those whom he had engaged in 
the plot ; their depositions were drawn from them by 
the promises of life and liberty, by the fear of the rack, 
•nd, in some instances, by the actual infliction of tortm^. 
The duke himself maintained to the last that the whole 
of his conversation with Rudolp n was confined to cer- 
tain pecuniary transactions, and to the policy of procur- 
ing from Flanders aid for the Scottish partisans of 
Mary against her Scottish opponents. In this assertion 
he may have thought himself justified by the care which 
he took not to be drawn into the actual commission, or 
the express approbation^ of treason : but there cannot 
be a doubt that he was cognizant of the chief object of 
Rudolphi*s mission, and that he made no attempt to 
prevent the intended use of his own name and authority. 
Of any desi^ to procure the death or the dethrone- 
ment of the queen, he must be acquitted ; but his un- 
willingness to oppose the interest of Mary Stuart, 
perhaps his impatience under a long and illegal confine- 
ment rendered him the dupe and the victim of men, 
who, without considering the danger or the misfortune 
of others, pursued but one only object, the liberation of 
the Scottish queen *. 

The idea of Rudolphi's mission originated with her 
agent, the bishop of Ross, If it succeeded, he would 
be freed from her repeated complaints of his negligence 
in her service : if it fiiiled, she would be convinced that 
the fault lay not with him. He argued, that both the 
pontiff and the Spanish king must be ready to turn 
Elizabeth^s &vourite weapon against herself by sup- 
porting insurrection in her own dominions, as she had 
constantly supported insurrection in the dominions of 
catholic sovereigns ; but to engage them in the attempt, 

* Gompare the eonfessiont in Murdin (1— 1640* (he narrative of Ross 
himself (AnderMm, iU. U9— 157.), Camden (287—30. 236—40.). and 
Norfolk's defence in the SUte Tnals, '. 1009— IS. 

VOL. Till. Q 
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he considered it necessary that the messenger should he 
famished with authority, hoth from Mary and from the 
duke of Norfolk. Whether the instructions which 
were afterwards exhibited as received fh>m Mary, pro- 
ceeded actually &om her, is very questionable — for they 
appear without her signature:— it is certain that the duke 
constantly resisted every soUdtation to set his name to any 
Mar written authority. As a last resource, however, Ross 

20. and Rudolphi, t«iking Barker with them, waited on 
£sp4s, the Spanish ambassador, a man who is described 
as unfit for that office, zealous, credulous, and impru* 
dent ; laid before him certain letters of credit and in- 
struction, which had been fabricated by themselves, and 
which Norfolk had refused to subscribe ; and assured 
him that, though they were unauthenticated now, the 
duke would acknowledge them» as soon as he could do 
it without danger. £sp& pro£wsid himself satisfied, 
and wrote in jbvour of the envoy to Philip and the duke 
of Alva*. These particulars were necessary to under- 
stand the sequel of the intrigue. 

On his arrival in Flanders, Rudolphi presented him- 
self to the duke of Alva, by whom h#Was received with 
outward civility, but inward distrust. Alva had soon 
formed his opinion of the man, whom he described to 
his confidants as " a great b^blert :" but he listened to 
his proposals with apparent ^u««rest, and then dismissed 
him with this cautious reply, that, being a servant only, 
he could do nothing without instructions from his master. 
From the exiles the envoy received a more cheering 
welcome ; suffered himself to be deluded by their extra- 
vagant anticipations and promises; and, at his de- 
parture, obtained additional letters of recommendation 
from the countess of Northumberland. But the mes- 
senger, by whom he had sent to England a favourable 

May account of his proceedings with the duke of Alva, was 
^* arrested, as we have seen already ; and, though his papers 

• Murdin, 86. 47. 100. 111. 118. 143. 169. 174. 
t I7n gran parlanchia.'* Memoriat, 359. 
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vere saved, enough transpired to excite the suspicion of 
the council. From that moment all his steps were dili- 
gently watched by the emissaries of Cecil. 

As he had it in command to conceal the whole intrigue 
from the knowledge of the French court, which was now 
engaged in the consideration of a marriage between 
Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou, from Flanders he 
proceeded immediately to Rome, where Pius, only two 
months before, had published the bull of excommunica- 
tion and deposition against Elizabeth. The pope imme- 
diately placed a sum of money at his disposal, and 
intrusted several letters to his care, of which one was 
for the duke of Norfolk, to assure that nobleman of his 
good will, but to inform him, at the same time, that no 
effectual aid could be supplied during the current year. 
At length, in the beginning of July, he reached Madrid, July 
and delivered his letters of credit to the king, and copies 3. 
of his instructions to Zayas the secretary. Those from 
the queen were more diffuse and more general * : the 
duke was made to ask for an auxiliary force of 6000, if 
not 8000 men, with a train of twenty-five pieces of 
artillery ; to engage to meet them on their landing with 
20,000 infantry and 3000 cavalry ; and to offer, in case 



* The chief pnrport of these instrueiions weint to be, to keep out ot 
sight Mary's promise o< marriaee to the duke, and to satisfy the pope and 
the king, why he, a person who has given strong proofs of his attachment 
to protestantism, should be selected as the head of an enterprixe, of which 
the object was the restoration of the catholic worship. The reason alleged 
s, that he is the only person in the kingdom of sufficient influence and 
power ; that man v protestant lords, his friends, will join any party which 
^e espouses ; and that from his connexions with catholics, ana the protec- 
tion which he has constantly affurded them, her fKends are, persuaded 
tliat he will act with good will in respect to the re-establishment of religion. 
Rndolphi is to meet any demand of fiirtber declaration from the duke 
on this sulQect, by showing the necessity both oi expedition— for any delay 
wo\M prove fatal to the enterprize — and of employ ins the duke, because he 
akwe can prevent the marriage of Elizabeth with the duke of Anjou» to 
the great prejudice of Spain. On these topics the messenger is to relate 
vhat he has heard from the duke and the bishop of Boss. He is also to 
reqaest of the pope, to take such measures as are proper to dissolve the 
inarriage between Mary and Bothwell, " to which she was forced to give 
" her consent, althougn against her own will ;'* & nos constrin<S & prestar 
saestro cousenso, aunqoe contra nuestra vuluntad. Memorias, vii. 

62 
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of success, to repay the expenses of the invading army, 
to reduce the kingdom to the ohedience of the apostolic 
see, and to re-establish the ancient religion *. There 
was much in these proposals to excite surprise and 
suspicion. Rudolphi was called before the council, and 
July asked for a further explanation. He stated* that the 
^* catholics were resoWed to get possession of the queen*s 
person, and to put her to death; that the opportunity 
would be offered in some of her visits to private houses 
in the country ; that one of those who offered to strike 
the blow was the marquis Vitelli t ; that for the success 
of the enterprise they expected the aid of Philip, which 
might be afforded, without exciting suspicion, from the 
fleet which should conduct Alvafirom Flanders to Spain : 
that he was sure of the co-operation of the duke of 
Norfolk, of the earls of Worcester and Southampton, 
of the lords Montague, Windsor, and Lumley, and of 
several others : that Bacon, Cecil, Leicester, and North- 
ampton, were also marked out for destruction ; and that 
there was no reason to fear for the safety of the queen 
of Scots during the insurrection, because the guard 
had been won over, and she had many catholics about 
her$. 

This statement, so improbable in itself, did not dispel 
the doubts of *^Z Council. Philip was already possessed 
vruu xae notion that Rudolphi might be an impostor in 

* Aeeording to the bUhop of Ross, no number of men was expressed in 
the instructions sent in the name of the duke (Murdin, 47). If this be 
true, Rudolphi must have added the number subsequently. The conclu- 
sion also, the offer of restoring the catholic religion, though the most im- 
portant point in the estimation of Pius and Philip, is added at the end. as 
if it were an aftertliought. " Asimismo ofresee por principal de redueir 
aquelloe reinos & la entera obediencia de su Santidad, y restableeimiento 
de la (& cat61ica.** Memorias, 463. 

t Vitelli was a distinguished officer in the Spanish service, and the com- 
missioner sent by Alva to treat respecting the restitution of the Spanish 
treasure. He was received most graciously by Elizabeth : but the insur* 
reotion soon afterwards broke out in the north, which rendered his stav in 
England an object of suspicion to Cecil. Many insults were ofTered to 
him, to drive him away ; nut he remained till the end of December, and 
then took his leave. He is frequently noticed by Fenelon in his despatches 
from October to the end of the year. Why Rudolphi should represent 
him as an aseassin, does not appear. 

t Memorias, 36i. 
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the pay of the English government * ; and his perplexity 
was increased by the contradictory letters of the pope 
and the duke of Alva. The pope most earnestly ex- 
horted him not to forfeit this favourable opportunity of 
placing the rightful heir on the throne, and of restoring 
the ancient worship in England; the duke conjured 
him to take no part in an attempt devised by men with- 
out knowledge or experience, and made to depend upon 
promises which could never be perfQrmed. After much 
hesitation, Philip yielded to the authority of the pontiff, Aug. 
and the advice of a portion of his council: he went 4. 
80 far as to form a plan of the enterprize, fixed on 
Vitelli as conamander of the invading force, and replied 
in writing to the objections urged by the duke, but still Sept 
left the final determination to his local knowledge and ^^- 
more mature experience. That Alva would at last have 
sacrificed his own opinion to the wish of his sovereign 
so clearly and decidedly expressed, is highly probable , 
but he was relieved from his embarrassment by the 
seizure in England of Rudolphi's money, on its way 
to Scotland, and the discovery of the whole plot in con- Oct 
sequence of that seizure t. !• 

As soon as the examinations were completed, the 
council resolved to proceed against the conspirators 
with the utmost rigour of the law. The duke of Nor- 
folk became the first object of punishment. The obsti- 
nacy with which he persevered in seeking the marriage 
of the queen of Scots had awakened all the resentment 
of Elizabeth ; and his death was sought by her coun- 
sellors as an awful warning to the other friends of that 
pincess. Two months were employed in preparing the 
public mind for bis trial and condemnation. The detail 
of the treasons imputed to him was communicated to 
the lord mayor, and through that magistrate to the citi- 
zens of London. Publications of similar import were 

* El erela que era todo invencion de Isabel para per eate medio tener 
con qae oolorar »a danada iatencion. Fiomaletterof PhHiptoEipei, in 
Ny.Memorias/aeO. 

t Memoriat. vu. 368. 363. 441-467. 
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circulated througb every part of the Idngdom ; and the 
pulpits were made to resound with inyectives against 
him, the duke of Alva, the pope, and all the catholic 
powers. At length the queen named the earl of 
Shrewsbury lord high steward, who immediately sum- 
l572.moned six-and-twenty peers, selected by the ministers, 
Jan. to attend within two days in Westminster hall *. There 
16. the duke was charged with imagining and compassing 
the death of his sovereign : 1^. By seeking to marry the 
queen of Scots, though he knew that she claimed the 
^ crown of England, to the exclusion of Elizabeth ; 2P. 
By soliciting, through the agency of Rudolphi, foreign 
powers to invade the realm ; 3^. By sending money to 
the aid of the English, who were rebels, and of the 
Scots, who were enemies to the queen. The duke, in 
his answer, maintained his innocence on all the three 
heads, l**. The queen of Scots was not the competitor 
of his sovereign for the English crown. From the 
moment that she became her own mistress, she had 
abstained from taking the title of queen of England, 
and had repeatedly ofifered to renounce it in ample form, 
if Elizabeth would acknowledge her undoubted claim 
to the succession. 2^. He had never spoken with Ru- 
dolphi but once ; and then he understood that the sole 
object of the Italian's mission was to procure aid for the 
Scottish subjects of the Scottish queen. 3^. He had 
never sent money to the English rebels ; and, though he 

* A few daTS befoTe, Beraora and Mather were apprehended at the 
iBttanee of Herle, their asaociate. From their Mveral examinations it 
appear* that all three were discontented men, who comj^ahied that under 
the existing government nothing ooald be obtained by any others than 
•* daaaers and eamet knights ;" men, such as Leicester and Hatton, who 
vere ''admitted to the queen's privy chamber.** They had often conversed 
on tu0 means by which the dnke of Norfolk might be liberated, on the 
mnrder of his enemy the lord Burghley, and on the preferment to be ex- 

gtcted under a new sovereign. But there appears no trace of any plot 
r tlie actual execution of such purposes. Mather said the death of Burgh- 
ley had been proposed to him by the Spanish ambassador. It was 
denied, and eqttivalently recalled by himaelfl Berners and Mather suf- 
fered: Herle saved his life by becoming inlbrmer; though Mather told 
him that, if another hour had passed, he himself meant to have in" 
formed against Herle and Berners. Murdin, 194— SIO. Digges. 165. 
Camden, 854. 
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had aUowed his servant to take the charge of a sum of 
money for the lord Herries, he conceived that he had 
done no wrong ; for Herries was the devoted servant of 
Mary, and Mary the acknowledged ally of Elizabeth. 
On all these points he spoke with temper, c(ecision, and 
eloquence *• 

The history of this trial will show how difficult it was, 
according to the jurisprudence of the age, for any pri- 
soner to escape conviction under a prosecution by the 
crown. The duke of Norfolk had been a dose prisoner 
in the Tower during eighteen weeks. He had been de- 
prived of the use of books, and debarred from all com- 
munication with his friends. He received notice of trial 
only the evening before his arraignment. He was kept 
in ignorance of the charges against him till he heard 
the indictment from the bar. He was refused the aid 
of counsel to suggest advice, or to unravel the sophistry 
of the crown lawyers. They came to the cause with the 
subjects of discussion prepared and digested; with a 
voluminous mass of papers, and with notes to aid their 
memory : he was called to answer, without preparation* 
to numerous circumstances of persons, places, conversa- 
tions, and dates, which ran through the space of the 
three last years. The evidence against him consisted 
partly of letters, but principally of confessions extorted 
from the other prisoners, by the pain of the rack, or the 
hope of lifet. Of these confessions only such passages 

■ HoweU'f SUta Trials, L 957^1048. Camden, 846— S64. Sadler, ii. 
S41. 

t At tfie trial the ooafiMeioiit were repreaeiited at made voluntarily. 
Tet, on Sept. 15, the queen, in the handwriting of Burghlev, ordered the 
priwnen " to be put to the raek. and find the taste thereof;** and sir Tho- 
mas Smyth, in a letter of Sept. 17, tayt, ** I suppose we have ^ten so 

* myeh at this time as is lyke to be had ; yet to-morrow we do intend to 

* biyni; a couple of them to the raclr, not in any hope to get any thyns 

* worthy that payne or feare, but beeause it is so earnestly commandid 
" onto us ;** and, Sept. SO. " of Banbter with the rack, of Barker with the 

* extreme feaxe of it, we suppose to have gotten all.** Ellis, 11. 261. Mur- 
^. 95. 101. To pievaU on the bishop of Ross to eonfbss. he was promised 
that ha depoaitions shoald not be emptoyed against anv man; they were 
nqoircd merely to satisfy the queen's own mind i but it was added thMk 
iflie Rfnsed, he should be moat certainly executed. Anderson, iii. 199, 
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as bore against the prisoner were made publte : what* 
ever might furnish a presumption in his favour, or thiow 
discredit on the witnesses, (and there is much of this 
description jn the original papers) was carefully sup- 
pressed. But of that suppression the prisoner was kept 
in ignorance : and, when he maintained that credit was 
not due to men whose interest it was to accuse htm that 
they might save their own lives, he was told that the 
deponents had sworn to the truth of their answers, and 
that his bare denial was of no weight in opposition to 
their oaths. He then demanded that they should be 
confronted with him; and appealed to the protection 
granted to prisoners by the statute of Edward VI. : but 
it was replied that that statute " had been fbund too 
*' hard and dangerous for the prince, and therefore had 
" been repealed." When he again repeated his denial 
of treason, a message was delivered from the queen, that 
she had received ftiU confirmation of the charge from a 
foreign ambassador ; but that, as it would be imprudent 
to disclose it in public, the peers might learn the parti- 
culars from their colleagues of the council in private. 
They retired ; the new evidence was laid before them in 
the absence of the accused ; an hour was spent in con- 
sultation, and an unanimous verdict 'of guilty was re- 
turned. As soon as judgment had been pronounced, 
the duke with a firm voice and undaunted countenance 
replied : "This, my lords, is the judgment of a traitor: 
*' but I shall die as true a man to the queen as any 
" liveth. I will not desire you to petition for my life : 
" you have put me out of your company, and I trust 
** shortly to be in better company in heaven* I only 

800. SOS. Just before the trial, the master of the requests came up and 
required him to be present at the proceedmiifs ; he refused, saying, " I 
" neve roonferred with the duke myself on any of these matters, Ibnt only 
'* hy his servants, nor yet heard him speak one word at any time against 
** his duty to his prince or counta-y ; and if I shall be forced to be present. 
" I will publicly profess before the whole nobility that he never opened 
" his mouth maliciously or traitorously against the queen or the realm." 
Ibid. SS9, 890. This design was therefore abandoned : but groat nse waa 
aade of the confessions of the bishopi contrary to the previona ptonlMw 
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" beg that the queen's majesty will be good to my orphan 
" children, and take orders for the payment of my debts. 
" God doth know how true a heart I bare to her and my 
" country, whatsoever has been this day objected to me* 
" Fare ye* well, my lords *." 

In the Tower the duke confessed his undutiful con- 
dact to the queen ; but still persisted in his denial of 
tteason t. On a Saturday Elizabeth signed the warrant Feb^ 
for his execution on the following Monday. Late, how- H* 
ever, on the Sunday evening, Burghley received an order 
to attend the queen, and found her in great perturbation 
of mind. She agreed with him that the guilt of the 
duke was great ; that he deserved to die ; but then he 
was the chief of the English nobility ; he was allied to 
her by blood ; she could not reconcile herself to his exe- 
cution ; her own happiness required that he should be 
spared {. The warrant was revoked ; but the ministers 
continued to assail her with exaggerated accounts of the 
danger to be apprehended from her forbearance; the 
preachers called for vengeance in the name of that na- 
tion and religion which the duke would have enslaved 
and overthrown f ; and some of her greatest confidants 
repeatedly urged her by letter to free herself from one 
who, if he were forgiven, would probably repay her de- 
Qtency with ingratitude. Still she hesitated ; she again 
tigned the warrant ; and again* unable to sleep through April 

30. 

* State Trials, i. 1039. Camd. S46— 954. Mr. Jardine Tery Justly ob- 
Knet that the first and third eharse did not amount to treason ; and that 
00 the aeeond, thooflh there existed strong ground for suspicion^ no proof 
wu produced enfBcfent to eonvict the accuscSl. p. S43. 

f Murdin, 166. 168. Th« queen urged him to accuse others. This he 
nfucd. In his answer be observed that, if be had been confh>nted with 
||thediaaieless Soot, and lUlianified Englishman (the bishop of Ross, 
" ud Barker), something might have been elicited to prove his mnooence, 

* ud discover ankaowu danger i that for himself he was conscious of no 
thing more than he had already confessed, and that he trusted that the 

* qsMa would not command him to do that ^accuse others) which would 

* do her no service, and yet heap in&my on him." Murdin, 170. 

I Digm, 16S. Her grandmother and his grandfather were both ehil- 
««o ofThomas Howard^ second duke of Norfolk. 

I The bishop of Lincoln reminded her in his sermon that there was often 
^oqr in punishing, and cruelty in sparing. Wright, 1. 416. 
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anxiety, recalled it at two o*dock in the monuiig*. 
Letoester Teatuied to prediot that the life of the duke 
would yet be saved t. 

But the death of Norfolk was chiefly desired asr a pre- 
lude ' to the death of a more illustrious Yictim. The 
queen was told that she must lay the axe *' at the root 
*' of the evil ;" that till the Scottish queen was consigned 
to the grave, neither her crown nor her life could he in 
security. To these suggestions she listened witti cautioii 
and uneasiness. Could she put to death the bird (sadi 
was her expression) that, to escape the pursuit of the 
hawk, had fled to her feet for protection? Her honour 
and conscience forbade it To subdue her repugnance, 
the crafty Burghley had recourse to his last expedient, 
tbe aid of parliament ; the two houses obsequiously pur- 
sued the path pointed out by the secretary ; and Ehza- 
beth, to silence their murmurs, submitted to grant one 
part of their petition. She sacrificed the duke of Nor* 
folk, that she might atone for her irresolution respecting 
the queen of Scots. 

Ma^ The commons, having resolved that the life of that 
^^ unfortunate nobleman was incompatible with the safety 
of the queen, communicated their opinion to the lords, 
and then resolved to present a petition, in strong and 
ianatical language, to the throne. But in this stage the 
proceedings were interrupted by a hint from one of the 

31. ministers $. The queen had been induced to sign a 
third time the fatal warrant ; it was not revoked ; and 
five months after his condemnation the duke was led to 

* Mordin, 177. The note the wrote to BnrgfaleT, who had lately been 
maile lord treasurer, showe the agitation of her mind. *' The oanaet that 
" move me to this are not to bee espreesed, least an trreroeable deed be* 
" in the mean while committed. If they will needs a warrant f to suspead 
" the execution) let this suffice, all written with my own hand.^' Heame's 
Sylloge.lSS. Ellis. iLS68. 

t Digges, SOS. The duke In his letters alfeete to believe Leicester and 
Burghley his friends. "Leioestor seems to have been so : but Bnighley 
nrg^ his execution. Digges. 165, 166. Murdin,9l9. " Your own bth«r 
" was esteemed to be the eoutriver of NorfoHi's rain.'* Raleigh to sir Ro> 
bertCeciL Ibid. 811. 

t D'Ewes's Journals, 906. S14. 220. 
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the acafifold, attended by Dr. Nowell, dean of St. Paul's, 
and Foxe the martyrologist, formerly his tutor. He be- Jana 
trayed no S3rmptoms of terror ; and in his speech to the ^- 
spectators, in which he was repeatedly interrupted by 
the officers, asserted his innocence of treason, and his 
profession of the reformed faith. His head was struck 
off at a single blow. The people retired, compassion- 
ating his fate, and questioning his guilt *, 

The death of the queen of Scots was next sought with 
equal obstinacy. To influence the minds of the mem- 
bers, care had been taken to circulate among them pa* 
pers of different descriptions, but all tending to the same 
end; the slanderous publication of Buchanan, printed 
copies of the supposed letters, and the manuscript opini- 
ons of divines who demonstrated from Scripture that it 
VBS a duty, of civilians who proved from the imperial 
eode that it was lawful, and of an unknown casuist, who 
argued that ** it stood not only with justice, but with the 
" honour and safety of Elizabeth," to send the Scottish 
queen to the scaffold t. Both houses resolved to proceed May 
against her by bill of attainder : the queen forbade it; 19 
they disobeyed; and she repeated the prohibition {. 

* StTjrpe^ App. S7' Camden, 9SS. " I never had eonference but onoe 
* with one Rodolph, and yet never against the queen's majesty, God is my 
- jui^e, although many lewd offers and motions were made to me. For It 
"is veil knoiwii I had to do with him. by reason 1 was bound to him by 
" recognixance for a great sum of money." State Trials, i. 103S. 

t The political writings of the age were generally seasoued with a due 
noportira of religiooa cant. An instance has been preserved by D'Ewea, 
u his joomals of this parliament. A writing, supposed to have had great 
faifaeiiee on the hoaae of commons, proves by five arguments, supported 
with texts of Scripture, that Elizabeth is bound in conscience to put Mary 
to death: I*', because the queen of Soots is guilty of adultery, murder, 
em^pAraey, treason, and blasphemy ; 3°. because she is an idolater, and 
leads elhera to idolatry; 3®. because she was delivered into the hands of 
Eliiabeth by God's providence, for the purpose of punishment; 4^. be- 
eaose nders are obliged to execute justice impartially ; 5®. because it ia 
their duty to preserve the public tranquillity. See It in D'Ewes, p. S07 — 
819. 

t D'Ewes, 900. 907— S34. Buighley thus expresses his disappointment : 
" There is in the highest person such slowness in the offer of surety, and 
" SD^ stay in nsaolntion, as it seemeth God is not pleased the surety should 
** proceed. Shame doth as much trouble me as the rest, that all persons 
** dull behold uor follies, imputing these lacks and errors to some of us 
* that are aceoanted inward counsellor^ where indeed the fault is not; 
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Foiled in this attempt, the miniaters adopted anotber 
course: they introduced a bill, which, by rendering 
Mary incapt^le of the succession, secured them from 
the danger of her resentment* if she should survive the I 

May present sovereign. They were, however, opposed by a 
^^* powerful but invisible counsellor, suspected, though not ; 
known, to be the earl of Leicester. The queen inter- 
dicted all reference to the inheritance of the crown, and 
seeing that, in de&anoe of the message, the bill had 

June passed both houses, she prorogued the parliament '^. 
25. For her own satisfaction, however, she had appointed i 

May. commissioners to lay her complaints before the Seottish ! 
queen, who replied that, if she had consented to marry : 
the duke, it had been without any hostile meaning to- 
wards her good sister; that her correspondence with 
Rudolphi had been strictly confined to pecuniary trans- i 
actions, and that from foreign powers she had never | 
solicited anything more than aid for her faithful subjects 
in Scotland t. 

Whatever Elizabeth might think of these answers, 
the execution of the duke, and the proceedings in parlia- 
menti disheartened the friends of Mary in England, 
while, at the same time, her interest was rapidly de- 

1571. dining in her native country. Lennox, the regent, 
exercised his authority with rigour : execution after exe- 
cution alarmed the friends of the queen ; and the unex- 
pected surprisal of the strong fortress of Dumbarton 

April drove them to despair. Among the prisoners was Ha- 
2* milton, archbishop of St. Andrew's, whom Lennox, after 

'* and yet they mutt be Baffsred, and be so imputed, for saving the hanaar 
"ofthehigUest." Mav91. Digges^SOS. 

* See the jouraala of both houses. In neither of them is any mention 
of the contents of the bill passed against Mary ; but we learn from Bordi- 
ley that it was ** a law to make her unable and unworthy of succession to 
** the crown.*' He adds, '* some here have, as it seemeth, abused their 
" favour about her majesty to make herself her most enemy. Qod ainenii 
*' theml I will not write to you, who are suspected. I am sorry Ibr them. 
" and so would you too, if you thought the suspicion to be true.^ lUd' 
819. 

t The complaints or charges are in Mur^Bn* S18; the answers in Cam- 
den, 860. 
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8 mock trial, condemned to be hanged, as an accomplice 
in the murders both of Damley and of Murray. Kirk- 
aldy, however, refused to admit him within the walls of 
Edinburgh; and by repeated assaults compelled him 
and his partisans, whom he had summoned to hold a 
parliament in the suburbs, to withdraw to Stirling. 
There he opened the session with a long harangue, in 
presence of the young king *, and passed an act of for- 
feiture against the duke and his two sons, and against 
tbe earl of Huntley, Kirkaldy, and several others : but 
on the eighth day, at an early hour in the morning. Sept 
Huntley, Claude Hamilton, and Scot of Buccleugh, ap- 2. 
peared with four hundred horse before the gate of the 
town. *' Remember the archbishop,*' was the word given 
to the soldiers. In a few minutes all the lords were in 
the hands of the assailants. Lennox paid the forfeit of 
his life ; the others were rescued by the timely arrival of 
the earl of Marr, whom, in reward for his services, they 1572; 
invested with the regency. His prudence and vigour Sept. 
rendered him a formidable antagonist; Elizabeth de- ^' 
clared openly her intention to support * him with the 
^bole power of her crown ; and the avowed adherents of 
Mary dwindled away to a handful of brave and resolute 
iiien, who, under Kirkaldy, still kept for her the castle 
of Edinburgh, and a band of Highlanders, who, com- 
nianded by sir Adam Grordon, maintained the ascend- 
ency of her cause in the mountains t. 

To add to the sorrows of the captive queen, the exe- 
cutions of the duke of Norfolk in England, and of the 
archbishop of St. Andrew's in Scotland, were followed 
by that of her chivalrous and devoted adherent the earl 
^ Northumberland. Morton, who, during his exile in 

^ * " Dnitng the irg«nt*i fpeiclie to the estaits, the king looked ape, and 
^ etpsyed a bole in the rouffe of the housse, by the laicke of some sklaitts, 
^aad after the regent had endit his harrang, he said, ' I think there is ane 
' hole in this parliament? " These words were afterwards taken tm a 
piediction of the death of Lennox. Balfour, L 351. 
^t Robertson, App. 2. No. iv. Bannatyne, 180. 164. 856. Act Pari. in. 68. 
^«a»den,M7.240. 
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England, had received many favours from the earl, pre- 
tended to be his friend ; a negociation was opened be- 
tween the countess and William Douglas, the keeper of 
the prisoner; at her prayer the pope and the king of 
Spain placed ten thousand crowns at her disposal; and 
out of this sum two thousand pounds, the stipulated 
price for his ransom, was deposited at Antwerp *. Whe 
ther it was actually paid or not is unknown : but Mor- 
ton treated, at the same time, with the English govern- 
ment, and consented to betray him into their hands for 
an equal sum. After a confinement of two years and a 
half, the earl was liberated from the castle of Lochlevin, 
and conveyed on board a vessel to proceed, he was told, 
towards Flanders. To his surprise, he soon found him- 

Jone self at Coldingham, and on the same day the money, 
7. the price of his blood, was numbered and sealed at Ber- 
wick. Lord Hunsdon, the governor, received the unfor- 
tunate nobleman at Aymouth, but, refusing to conduct 
his prisoner to York, transferi'ed the unwelcome task to 
sir John Foster, who possessed the earl's estates in 
Northumberland. At York he was called upon to an- 
swer interrogatories sent from London, and was then 

Aug. beheaded without trial, in virtue of the act of attainder. 

2^ On the scaffold he refused the aid of the clergymaD, 

professed himself a catholic, and declared that he had 

satisfactorily replied to every charge against him, in his 

answers to the council t. 

The English cabinet, amid the alarms with which it 
was continually perplexed, rested with much confidence 
on the treaty lately concluded with France. To culti- 
vate the friendship between the two crowns, Elizabeth 
had been advised to listen to a new proposal of marriage, 

Jan. jiot with her first suitor, the duke of Anjou, but with 
* his younger brother, the duke of AleuQon. The former! 

• Mardin. 186. 193. Memoriag. 451. 457. | 

■V See Brid^ewater's ConcerUtio, 46—49. Camdpn, 369. The interrocfr 

tones are in Muidin, 219 ; the earr* answers in Sharp's Memorials ofus 

aebellion. 
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was the leader of the catholic party; the latter was 
thought to incline to the tenets of protestantism. There 
were» indeed, two almost insuperahle objections; the 
disparity of age, for the duke was twenty-one years 
younger than the queen ; and the want of attraction in 
a face which had suffered severely from the small-pox, 
and was disfigured by an extraordinary enlargement of 
the nose '*'. Still Elizabeth, with her usual irresolution, 
entertained the project; and her ministers, supported 
by the French protestants, ui^ed its acceptance f . But 
their hopes were unexpectedly checked by an event 
which struck with astonishment all the nations of Eu- 
rope, and which cannot he contemplated without horror 
at the present day. The reader has already seen that 
the ambition of the French princes had marshalled, in 
hostile array, the professors of the old and new doctrines 
against each other. In the contests which followed, the 
influence of religious animosity was added to those pas- 
sions which ordinarily embitter domestic warfare $. The 
most solemn compacts were often broken ; outrages the 
most barbarous were reciprocally perpetrated without re- 
morse : murder was retahated with murder, massacre • 
with massacre. The king, by the last edict of pacifica- 
tion, had, indeed, sheathed the swords of the two par- 
ties: but he had not obliterated the sense of former 
wrongs, nor appeased the desire of revenge which still 
rankled in their breasts. They continued to view each 

* Francis d'Alepfon ftit extremement deflgur^ ^ar la petite verole. 
iJon nex boixrgeonne d^vtnt hideux sur la fin de sea jours. En raison de 
*a grosseur, il sembloit qu'il'en eut deux an^effes Tun aur I'autre. Ces 
deux net (Le Labotueur, i. 70S) iomberent de pourrituie. When he went 
to Fhmdera these verses were made. 

** Flamands, ne soyes eionnex. 
Si k Francois voyez deux nes. 
Car par droit, raison et usage, 
Faut deux nes k double visage.'* 

Observ. sur lea Mem. de Henri, Due de 
Bouillon, torn. 47. p. 459. 
t IHffies, 164. 195. S20. 2S9. 239. Ellis. Snd Ser. iii. 7. 
X Ce beau manteau de religion, qui a servi aux uns e^ aux autres pour 
o^oter leors vengeances, et nous faire entremanger. Montluc, JAvau 
xsvLSf 
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other with aversion and distrust, watchful to auticipate 
the designs which they attributed to their opponents, 
and eager, at the first provocation, real or supposed, to 
free themselves from their enemies. 

The young king of Navarre was the nominal, the 
admiral Coligny the real, leader of the huguenots. He 
ruled among them as an independent sovereign ; and, 
what chiefly alarmed his opponents, seemed to obtain 
gradually the ascendency over the mind of Charles. 
He had come to Paris to assist at the marriage of the 
Aug. king of Navarre, and was wounded in two places by an 

^^' assassin as he passed through the streets. The public 
voice attributed the attempt to the duke of Guise, in 
revenge of the murder of his father at the siege of Or- 
leans ; it had proceeded, in reality (and was so sus- 
pected by Coligny himself),, from Catherine, the queen 
mother. The wounds were not dangerous: but the 
huguenot chieftains crowded to his hotel ; their threats 
of vengeance terrified the queen ; and in a secret coun- 
cil the king was persuaded to anticipate the bloody and 
traitorous designs attributed to the friends of the admi- 

24. ral. The next morning, by the royal order, the hotel 
was forced: Coligny and his principal counsellors pe- 
rished ; the populace joined in the work of blood ; and 
every huguenot, or suspected huguenot, who fell in 
their way, was murdered. Several days elapsed before 
order was finally restored in the capital : in the pro- 
vinces the governors, though instructed to prevent simi- 
lar excesses, had not always the power or the will to 
check the fury of the people, and the massacre of Paris 
was imitated in several towns, principally those in which 
the passions of the inhabitants were inflamed by the 
recollection of the barbarities exercised amongst them 
by the huguenots during the late wars *. 

This bloody tragedy had been planned and executed 
in Paris with so much expedition, that its authors had 

• See Note (E). 
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Bot detennined oa what ground to justify or palliate 
their conduct. In the letters written the same evening 
to the governors of the provinces, and to the amhassa- 
dors of foreign courts, it was attributed to the ancient 
quairel and insatiate hatred which existed between the 
princes of Lorrain and the house of Coligny *. But, as 
the duke of Guise refused to take the infamy on him- 
self^ the king was obliged to ackowledge in parliament 
that he had signed the order for the death of the admi- 
ral, and sent in consequence to his ambassadors new 
and piore detailed instructions. In a long audience. 
La Motte F^n^lon assured Elizabeth that Charles had 
conceived no idea of such an event before the preceding 
evening, when he learned, with alarm and astonish* 
i&ent. that the confidential advisers ^f the admiral 
had formed a plan to revenge the attempt made on his 
lifef by surprising the Louvre, making prijsoners of the 
hing and the royal family, and putting to death the 
duke of Guise, and the leaders of the catholics ; that the 
plot was revealed to one of the council, whose conscience 
revolted ironci such a crime; that his d^ositibn was 
confirmed in the mind of the king, by the violent and 
Qndotiful expressions uttered by Coligny in the royal 
presence ; that, having but the interval of a few hours 
to deliberate, he had hastily given permission to the 
doke of Guise and his friends to execute justice on his 
and their enemies ; and that if, from the excited pas« 
uonsof the populace, some innocent persons had perished 
with the guilty, it had been done contrary to his inten* 
tion, and had given him the most heartfelt sorrow. The 
insinuating eloquence of Pension made an impression on 
the mind of Elizabeth : she ordered her ambassador to 
thank Charles for the communication ; trusted that he 
wonld be able to satisfy the world of the uprightness of 

* Diggea, S64. Ceolx de la maiaon da Guise, et let aultrea •eigneun at 
RBtiU tkommas, qni lenr adherent, ayant tea certaintnent, qneies amia 
Audit admiral Touloient poorsoiTre tar eulx la vengeance de oeste blettoie 
fow lei Mnpfonner, k ceste cauie et occasion se sent si fort eunnt oetta 
BnU pease, &o. Letter to Joyense, apad CaTetrae, zzxii, 

VOL. YIII. B ^ 
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his intention ; and reoommended to his protection the 
persons and worship of the French protestants. To the 
last point Catherine shrewdly replied that her son 
could not follow a hotter example than that of his good 
sister the queen of England ; that, like her, he would 
foiece no man*s conscience ; hut, like her, he would pro- 
hihit in his dominions the exercise of every other wor- 
ship besides that which he practised himself*. 

The news of this sanguinary transaction, exaggerated 
as it was hy the imagination of the narrators and the 
arts of politicians, excited throughout England one 
general feeling of horror. It served to confirm, in the 
minds of the protestants, the reports so industriously 
spread, of a catholic conspiracy for their destruction ; 
and it gave additional weight to the arguments of 
Burghley and the other enemies of the queen of Scots. 
They admonished Elizaheth to provide for her own se- 
curity; the French protestants had been massacred; 
her deposition or murder would follow. If she tendered 
her own life, the weal of the realm, or the interest of 
religion, let her disappoint the malice of her enemies by 
putting to death her rival, and their ally, Mary Stuart t. 
The queen did not reject the advice: but, that she 
might escape the in&my of dipping her hands in the 
blood of her nearest relative and presumptive heir, 
S|pt» Killegrew was despatched to Edinburgh, ostensibly to 
^' compose the difference between the regent Morton on 
the one part, and the earl of Huntley on the other, re- 
specting the terms of an armistice which had^ been 
lately concluded between them : but, under that cover, 
to call the attention of the protestant lords to the late 
massacres in France, to inform them that the queen 
was afraid, or rather all but certain, that these had 
been premeditated, in consequence of the league said to 

• Digges. 244. S46. 

t The death of Hary was advised on the 6th of September, hy Sandys, 
bishop of London. " Furthwith to cutte off the Scottish quene's heads : 
<* ipsa est nostri lUndi calamitat.*' EUis, 2nd Ser. iu. 35. 
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exist among the catholic powers for the extirpation of 
the reformed creed : to exhort them on that account to 
look well to themselves, to take care that none among 
them were sedueed by bribes, none made away with by 
poison, and none prevailed upon to convey the young 
prince out of the realm: and lastly to promise in her 
name that, if any attempt were made against them, the 
queen would defend Scotland with as much care, as if 
it were her own inheritance *. From these instructions 
Killegrew might infer that it would be his duty to excite 
the apprehensions, and alarm the religious prejudices, 
of the Scottish reformers : but for what purpose ? Tliat 
he was not yet permitted to know. Three days later Sept, 
other despatches followed, to inform him that he was ^^* 
employed " on a matter of farr greter moment, wherein 
" all secrecy and circumspection was to be used." That 
matter was to bring about the death of the queen of 
Scots, but from the hands of her own subjects. He was, 
however, warned not to commit his sovereign, as if the 
proposal came from her. He was first to ascertain the 
disposition of Morton and the other lords ; to earn the 
confidence of those whom he found most apt ; to lament 
before them that Mary was not where she might be 
justly executed for her crimes ; and to work on their 
hopes and fears, till he should draw from them some 
expression which might lead him to suggest the object 
of his mission, but as of himself, and merely as a. passing 
thought. If it were entertained, he was then autho- 
rised* to negotiate a treaty on the fbllowing basis: that 
Elizabeth should deliver Mary to the king's lords, " to re- 
** oeave that she had deserved ther by ordre of justice ;" 

* Sea Arch. zx. 396. It is amnsing to observe the caution with which 
ikesedeepatches are worded. Though the envoy is to persuade the Scottish 
Intds that the massacre was premeditated, and a consequence of the 




perfectly 

stty exists any such leagae, but that *' it is said " to exist. It is plain 
from this doeament that the queen's goivernment had no proof of the sup- 
posed league or supposed premeditation, but that they found it oonveni* 
•nt to take both as admitted fects. 

H2 
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and that they should deliver their children, or nearest 
kinsmen, to Elizaheth, as securities, " that no furder 
" perill should ensue hy hir escapying, or setting hyr up 
*' agen : for otherwise to have hir and to keep hir was over 
" all other things the most dangerous V 

Such was the delicate and important trust confided to 
the prudence and fidelity of Killegrew. If we may 
believe him, his heart revolted from the commission, 
though his fear of the royal displeasure compelled him 
. to accept it. But the regent Marr was not of a charac- 
ter to pander to the jealousies or resentments of the 
English queen. His object was to heal the wounds of 
his unhappy country, and to rally all true Scotsmen 
round the standard of his royal pupil, on the ground 
that, if Mary should ever recover her liberty, the mother 
and son might easily reconcile their respective interests. 
With this view he had sent back to England Randolph, 
the late envoy, whose policy it had been to perpetuate 
dissension by tampering at the same time with the two 
opposite parties; and he now concluded, with the 
queen's lords, a private treaty for the surrender of the 
castle of Edinburgh. While arrangements were mak- 
ing for its publication and. execution, he visited the earl 
of Morton at Dalkeith. Here he fblt himself suddenly 
indisposed, rode immediately to Stirling, and in a few 
Oct. days expired. His friends attributed his death to 
8- poison t. 

* See Us secret instroctioni in Mardin, SS4. It is obtervable that Kil- 
legrew was despatched Sept. 7 (I^odge, iL 75.). and that these semt in- 
stractions were sent after him, as they are dated three days later. 

t Bannatyne, 411.— In October of this year the queen was taken ilL 
" She bathe bene very sick this last night, so that my lord of Leicester 
•* did watche with her all night" (Smith to Barxhley. Oct. 17.) It 
turned out to be the small-pox } and lord Shrewsbury wrote to lord 
Burghley that he could not make himself bappy till he was assured of 
her recovery. She answered by the hand of a secretary (Oct. 88). " Bed 
'* spots began to anpear in our face lilie to be the small-pox ; but. thanks 
" b« to 0(M A]mi|mty, the same vanished away.** She adds a poetSQript 
with her own hand. " My fttithftill Shrewsbury— Let noe grife touch your 



" hearte for feare of my disease : for* I assure you, if my credit were not 
" greater than my show, there is no behoulder would believe that I had 
" been touched with such a mallady. 



* Yo. iaithfall Ld. Soveraigne. 

" £lu. Rn." 
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At the election of the next regent, Killegrew employed 
the English interest in fevour of Morton, the most de- Nov. 
termined enemy of Mary, and the tried friend of the 9- 
English ministers *. The moment he was chosen, he 24. 
pursued a yery different policy from that of his prede* 
oessor. Having prevaQed, through the persuasion of 
Elizabeth, on the Hamiltons and Gordons to acknow* 
ledge his authority, he demanded the unconditional 
surrender of the castle of Edinburgh. Kirkaldy, Hume, 1573. 
and Maitland, the lords who held it, refused to place Feb. 
themselves at the mercy of their enemy ; and Drury, ^3. 
marshal of Berwick, arrived in the port of Leith with an April 
English army, and a battering train, to enforce submis*^ ^^* 
sion. It was in vain that the besieged by a messenger* 
and Mary by her ambassador, solicited aid in men and 
money from the French king. Charles replied that cir* 
cnmstances compelled him to reftise the request Should 
he grant it, Elizabeth would immediately send a fleet to 
the relief of La Rochelle t. 

After a siege of thirty-four days the castle was sur- June 
tendered to Drury and the queen of England, on condi- 9- 
tion that the &te of the prisoners should be at her dis* 
\^t. In a. few days Maitland died of poison, whe- 
ther it was administered to him by order of Morton, as 
^e queen of Scots asserts j, or had been taken by him- 
self to elude the malice of his enemies. His gallant 
associate Kirkaldy suffered soon afterwards the punish* Aug. 
ment of a traitor ||. The latter was esteemed the b^t 3. 

* Garante in primis Elizabetha roffecttw erat. Camden, S78. In what 
BAQoa Killegrew executed his commission with Morton, we know not: 
p» ffetn that as late as Jan. 11, 1573, the praleet was not abandoned. 
<n the initractions to the earl of Worcester, dated that day, he is provided 
'^ ui answer, if the king of France should apply either in behalf of her 
V« or her freedom. Disges. 391. 



t MeMlle. 119, 190. Murdin, S44. 846—954. 
t " If they be not executed, at 



least the chiefest of them, I, fat my part, 
^^wt think and say that it will greatly hinder her majesty's service.*' 
*?«pw to Bnrghl^, 13 June. Wright, i. 484. 
I Msrv's letter in Blackwood, apud Jebb. iL S68. 
J One bandied persons of the (Hmily of Kirkaldy. to save the lift of 
^ chieftain, oflbred to Morton 90.000/. Scots, an annuity of 3000 marlu, 
*^ tbeir leryieea as his retainers for life. Caipden, 889. 
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soldier, the former the most able statesman, in Scot- 
land : but both, according to the fashion of the age, had 
repeatedly veered from one party to the other, without 
regard to honesty or loyalty ; and Maitland had been 
Justly attainted by parliament as an accomplice in the 
murder of Damley *. 

The late massacre in France had caused many of the 
protestants to cross the eastern frontier into Germany 
and Switzerland : others, from the western coast, had 
sought an asylum in England ; while the inhabitants of 
Poitou and the neighbouring provinces poured with 
their ministers into La RocheUe. The place, strong by 
nature, was still more strengthened hy art. The en- 
thusiasm of the townsmen taught them to despise the 
Feb. efforts of the besiegers under the duke of Anjou ; but 
^' their chief reliance was on the fleet, which the count of 
Montgomery had collected in tiie harbours of Pljrmouth 
and Falmouth, and on the promises of aid which that 
nobleman had received from the English council 
Charles indulged a hope that he might deprive them of 
this resource. At his request, and in opposition to the 
advice of her ministers, Elizabeth consented to become 
godmother to his infant daughter, and sent the earl of 
Worcester to present a font of gold, and to answer in 
her name at the baptism. This, in the estimation of 
the French reformers, was an act of apostacy: their 
fknatioism urged them to intercept the English squad- 
ron ; and, in the action which followed, some of the 
ambassador's attendants were slain, one of his ships was 
taken and plundered, and hehimsdf wasput in jeopardy 
of his lifo. The French court improved the opportunity 
to despatch to England the marshal de Retz, before the 

• Maitland, after hit attainder, oomplaiaed, in a letter to the laird of 
Carmiehael, that the sentence had been proeored bj Martoo, ** fara erime, 
** whervoC Miys the ex-eeoretary, * he knowa in his oonseienee, that 1 was 
** as innocent as himself." Morton replies,— ** that 1 know him im^wwit 
** hk my conscience as myself I The contrary thereof is troe. For I was 
** and am innocent thereof: bat I could not affifm the same of him, oon^ 
" sidering what I understand of that matter of his own confession, befort. 
*< to myself." Dalsell, 474— 480, The truth is, both were guilty. 
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queen's irritation had time to cool. He attei|ipted to 
jastify the conduct of Charles in the late massacre, and 
IB said to have drawn from her an acknowledgment that 
Coligny had deserved lus &te, though it ought not to 
have involved so many of his followers ; and to have 
obtained a promise that she would refuse a loan of 
money to the envoys of the Roehellois, under the pre- 
tence that she had already reAised a similar request 
made by the king. But when he proceeded to demand 
that the hostile fleet collected at Plymouth should be 
dispersed, she referred him to her ministers, who replied, 
that Englishmen had a right to traffic where they 
pleased ; and that, if they abused that right for other 
purposes, they might be treated as pirates by the prince 
whom they had offended. This evasion furnished a suf- 
ficient proof of the connexion between the council and 
the insurgents *. 

Montgomery sailed ; was terrified at the sight of theApril 
French flee^ i]^oored under the protection of forts and ^^* 
batteries ; and after a useless cruise of a few days re- 
turned to England. His fiiilure made the queen repent 
that she had not acceded to the request of Gondi. She 
acquainted Montgomery with her displeasure, that he 
had presumed to unfurl the English flag, and forbade 1574. 
him to anchor in the English ports. The next year he June 
was made prisoner in Normandy, and suffered in Paris ^^' 
the death of a traitor t. 

La Rochelle, however, was saved by the heroism of itsl^^3. 
inhabitants, and the impatience of Anjou to take pos-^^^ 
session of the throne of Poland, to which he had been 
elected by the national diet. A new edict of pacification July, 
held out to France the promise of a respite firom civil 
and religious war : but tiie prospect was soon darkened 
hf a confederacy fbrmed between the leaders of the 
huguenots and the marshals de Montmorency, de 

* Camden, 975. Caiteloan, torn. shri. 65. Thuan. iU. S44. Mem. de 
l*Mtat.U. 131.11. aOO. 301. 
t Camden, S76. Damel« z. 517* 
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Coss^ and Damfont, the catholic leaders of the party 
called the politicians. Both fetctions made it their 

1574. common ohject to seize the person of the king, whose 

Feh. health was rapidly declining; to remove the queen 
^* mother and the duke of Guise from the royal councils, 
and to proclaim Aleii^on the next heir to the crown, in 
place of his brother in Poland. But the conspiracy was 
detected and defeated by the vigilance and the decision 
of Catherine : the inferior agents suffered on the scaf* 

April fold ; Montmorency and Coss6 were committed to the 
10. Bastile ; and the duke and the king of Navarre were so 
narrowly watched at court, that four attempts to effect 
their escape failed of success. In all these intrigues, 
the English ambassador acted an important, though 
clandestine part, encouraging the malcontents with the 
hope of succour f^om England, and advising Alen9on, 
in the name of his sovereign, to put himself at the head 
of the movement *. 

May In a few days Charles IX died of a pulmonary com- 
^^* plaint Catherine, whom he had appointed regent, 
preserved the crown for her second son the king of 
Poland: but she was unable to prevent the factious 
proceedings of the malcontents in the provinces. The 
huguenots bound themselves by a solemn engagement 
to each other, and established a council at Millaud ,in 
Hovergue, with power to appoint counsellors and oom^ 
manders, to determine the quota of men and money to 
be raised in each district, and to act as an independent 
authority in the heart of France. Damville, the osten- 
sible leader of the politicians, assembled the states of 

Aug. his government of Languedoc, and concluded a treaty of 
^- mutual defence with the council of Millaud. In these 

] 5^5^ favourable circumstances, the duke of Alen9on, having at 

Sept! last effected his escape, raised the standard of revolt ; and 
15. Elizabeth, though she had renewed the treaty of Blois 

* Miirdiii,775i. Camden, S89. 890. Daniel, x. 639. The qneett waa 
reminded " tnat the duk of Alancon was brought to be awtor of tmablet 
" in his ottn oonntrye by her mi^eitie*e means.**^ Murdin, 338. 
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the majority of the deputies to the assembly of the 
states subscribed after him, and, at their petition, most 
of the privileges granted to the protestants by the 
last edict were annulled. Another religious war 
Oct. ensued : it was terminated, as usual, by a short- 
^* lived peace; and the' protestants ultimately reco- 
vered the chief of those concessions which had been 
revoked. 

But it is now time that the reader should cast his 
eyes across the northern frontier of France, and survey 
the convulsed state of the Netherlands. The reader 
will recollect the seizure by Elizabeth of the money 
destined for the pay of the army under the duke of 
Alva. That unfriendly measure had been productive 
of more important consequences than its advisers could 
have dared to expect The Spanish soldiers, without 
pay, lived at free quarters on the inhabitants. The 
duke, to raise money, required the imposition of hew 
taxes ; and, on the rc^sal of the states, he published 
an edict, imposing them by his own authority as repre- 
sentative of the king. This arbitrary act, subversive of 
the most valuable rights of the nation, filled up, in the 
estimation of the Flemish people, the measure of their 
grievances. They closed their shops ; the usual trans- 
actions of trade were interrupted; the markets re- 
mained empty; and in the most populous towns a 
general gloom prevailed, indicative of the discontent 
of the inhabitants, and ominous of subsequent cala- 
mities *. 

A number of small vessels had been successively 
equipped by the Belgian malcontents, to cruise against 
the trade of Spain. Their commanders received com- 
missions from the prince of Orange, and obeyed the 
immediate orders of the count of La Marque, who had 
fixed his head-quarters at Dover, and thence directed 
the operations of the fleet At length Elizabeth, either 

• BentiToglio, 99. Strada. L vil aano 1570. 
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at the remonstrance of Phflip, or in connivance with 1572* 
La Marque, ordered that officer to quit her dominions*. Feb. 
He sailed to the island of Horn, surprised the fi>rtress ^^* 
of Brflle, and planted on its walls the standard of 
Belgian independence. His success encouraged the Apr. 
inhabitants of Flushing to expel the Spanish garrison. It 
and to solicit aid both from the French protestants . 
and the English council. The former sent them a 
large body of men; the latter supplied them with 
10,000/., and permitted Thomas Morgan to take with 
him three hundred volunteers, who were soon followed 
by nine companies of foot, under sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and a considerable supply of ammunition and cannon. 
Encouraged by the presence of these foreigners, many of 
the towns in Holland and Zeeland threw off the Spanish 

yoket. 

This insurrection, and the advice of the admiral 
Coligny, during the pacification of France, had in* 
duced the prince of Orange to make another attempt 
to drive the Spaniards out of the Netherlands. His 
brother Louis, with the aid of the French huguenots, 
surprised and garrisoned Mons, the capital of Hain- 
aolt Alva sat down before it with his army ; and the 
prince led twenty thousand Frenchmen and Grermans to Sept. 
raise the siege. Mons, however, surrendered: but 
Orange succeeded in penetrating as fkr as Enchuysen, 
where he was received with applause by the inhabitants 
of Holland and Zeeland, and appointed stadtholder of 
the two provinces t(. 

The reader will have observed much inconsistency in 
the transactitms of the English government with the 
kings of France and Spain. It arose from the different 
opinions entertained by the queen and the majority of 
her counsellors. Their chief object was the ascendency 
of the protestant cause in the catholic kingdoms. For 
this purpose they maintained a constant correspondence 

• MaidiD. SIO. f Bentivoglio. lOS. 106. 

t BenUTOgUo, 110— ISi. Strada, 1. tU. 
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with the chiefs of the protestant insurgents, and sought 
to render them independent of their respective sove- 
reigns, both in the Netherlands and France. But 
Elixahieth was a sovereign herself: though she ap- 
proved of their object, she deemed it a duty to uphold 
the rights and prerogatives of thrones, and feared that 
the precedent of successful rebellion might one day be 
retorted against herself. Hence each vicissitude of 
fortune experienced by the insurgents abroad produced 
a change of measures in the queen's council at home. 
Sometimes she was induced to sacrifice her feelings to 
tBe representations of her ministers; often she com- 
pelled the ministers to submit to her will in opposition 
to their own judgment. 

From the moment that the prince of Orange assumed 
the government of Holland and Zeeland, Elizabeth 
began to view his designs with jealousy and distrust 
She was aware that his private interests, and his 
intimate connexion with the huguenots, would in- 
duce him to seek aid horn France ; she believed that 
Henry HI. would grasp at the opportunity of an 
expedition into the Netherlands, as an expedient to 
establish tranquillity within his own dominions; and 
she dreaded the annexation of the seventeen provinces 
to France, as pregnant with danger to the commerce 
and independence of England. Indications were given 

Nov. of a partiality to the cause of Spain : the English ^rces 
24* were recalled from Flushing *, and Guaras, the envoy of 

^^^ Alva, was admitted to treat with the lord treasurer t. 
7 These ministers, after some debate, declared that the 

* It would appear that Flnahing was as nnhealtfay then as of late yean. 
** All our men be eome from Flushing; either hefore, or at, or since their 
* retumtng, the most part all sick.** iDiggn, 899. 

t One of the most irritating subjects of complaint on all these oocasbns 
was the persecution of English protestants in Spain by the inqoisition. 
The proposal of Alva to lord Uobham does not appear unreasonable : 
that protestants should abstain from entering the churches dnriag the tine 
of mass, or, if they did, should conform to the usual manner w^ worship; 
and that, if they met a pxocession of the sacrament, they should turn oat 
of the way, or enter a house, unless they would act as otherp did. Me* 
morias, 8d9. 998, . 
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andent friendship between the two crowns, though it 
had been for a time impaired, had never been broken, 
and agreed that the commerce between England and 
the Netherlands should be restored ; that Elizabeth 
should satisfy the Italian bankers, the original owners 
of the money which had been intercepted ; and that 
commissioners should be appointed on both sides, to 
determine, within two years, the demands of those who 
had suffered by the sequestration of merchandise in each 
country*. 

Soon afterwards Alva was recalled,^ and succeeded by 
Requesens, commendator of Castile, who, though he Dec 
possessed not the martial abilities of »his predecessor, 2. 
inflicted severe injuries on the insurgents, and sought 
by condescension to sooth the discontent' of the people. 
He cultivated with assiduity the friendship of Elizabeth ; 
ratified the accord of the commissioners appointed in 1574. 
pursuance of the treaty with his predecessor ; expelled Aug. 
at her request the English exiles from the provinces; ^* 
and obtained from her an order for the arrest of all 
armed vessels belonging to the* insurgents in her do- 
minions, and for their future exclusion from the English 
ports t. 

The queen had now adopted a new line of policy. 
She had hitherto consented to foment, at present she 
laboured to compose, the differences between Philip and 
his revolted subjects ; and the king, at her solicitation, 
agreed to an armistice, preparatory to an intended 
negociationj. But the prince of Orange persisted in Oct. 
rejecting both her advice and her remonstrances, till the l^> 
revival of the civil wars in France extinguished the 
hope of aid frrom that country, and convinced him that 

* Hnidiii, 773. 77i> Camden, 97S. The nnmber of Spanish merchant. 
Ben detained in the English porta was 8S, valued at 1,190,000 ducata. 
GoDades. Memi 379. 

t Camden, '893, 996. Camden attributes to him the dissolution of the 
EnrHsh eoUese at Donai: but Requesens died in 1576, and the college was 
tta&iferied to Rheims in 1578. Dodd, ii. 15. 819. 

{]Iurdin,889. 777. 
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the friendship of Elizaheth was his last and best resource. 

y*'^* Three deputies were accordingly sent to England, not to 
announce his willingness to an aooommodation with 
Philip, but to offer the sovereignty, and, if that were 
refused, the protectorship, of Holland and Zeeland to the 
queen, as the representative of their ancient princes by 
her descent from Philippa of Hainault, the consort of 
Edward III. At first the offer flattered her pride and 
ambition : soon, however, her resolution,began to waver. 
Could she sanction this transfer of allegiance from ode 
prince to another without injury to her reputation, or 
danger to herself? She asked the advice of her ooun- 
sellors, and the diversity of their opinions added to her 
perplexity. It was observed that she grew taciturn and 
peevish ; the amusemei^ts of the court were suspended ; 
and day after day was employed in secret consultation. 
The result was a communication to the deputies, that 
the queen could not in honour or conscience accept their 
offer, but that she would employ her best services to 
reconcile them with their sovereign *. 

^^r- Requesens soon afterwards died, and the government 

^* devolved on the council of state. No provision had 

been made for the payment of the troops : they mutinied, 

lived at free quarters on the natives, and by the sack of 

Nov. Antwerp provoked the states to provide for their own 
^ safety. Representatives from the clergy, nobility, cities, 
and districts of all the catholic provinces but Luxem- 
burgh, met the deputies of the two protestant states of 
8* Holland and Zeeland: and a confederacy, called the 
Pacification of Ghent, was formed, by which, without 
renouncing their allegiance to Philip, they bound them- 
selves to expel all foreign soldiers, to preserve the public 
peace, to aid each other against every opponent, and to 
restore to its pristine vigour the constitution enjoyed by 
their fathers t. On the- very day of the sack of Antwerp 
a new governor had arrived in Luxemburgb, Don John 

• Camden. S97— 899. Hiirdia.778. Lodge. U. 136. 
t Da Mont» v. 879. 
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of Austria, the illegitiinate son of the late emperor 
Charles V. * He came encircled with the laurels which Dee* 
he had won from the Turks in the great battle of 
Lepanto, but the jealousy and obstinaejof the states 
compelled him to submit to the terms which they dic- 
tated, and by the persuasion of the secretary Escovedo, 
and with the approbation of Philip, he dismissed the 
Spanish army, and ratified the Pacification of Ghent. ]?IJ* 
This concession, which was known by the name of " the fz' 
** perpetual edict,'* surprised and disconcerted the prince 
of Orange, who, with the states of Holland and Zeeland, 
protested against it as not sufficiently explicit, and Feb. 
received in return a satisfactory explanation from the ^^* 
states general t. But John soon perceived that without Mar. 
an army he possessed only the name of governor : at 1. 
Brussels his authority was no match for the influence of 
the prince of Orange ; and the discovery of a real or 
pretended conspiracy against his life induced him to 
quit that city, and to retire to the strong fortress of 
Namur. There he assumed a bolder tone, called on 
every &ithful Belgian to support the representative of 
his sovereign, and to rally round the standard of Philip. 
A renewal of hostilities was now inevitable. The 
governor recalled from Italy the Spanish troops whom 
he had so recently dismissed : the prince solicited aid of 
men and money from England. Elizabeth betrayed her 
usual irresolution.^ On the one hand, was it for her, a 
sovereign herself, to encourage resistance to the authority 
of a sovereign ? On the other, was it safe for her to 
suffer the subjugation of those states whom she had aided 
in their first struggles for their liberties ? To escape 
from the dilemma, she earnestly exhorted both parties 
to observe with fidelity the '* perpetual edict," as a 
compromise which effectually provided for the rights of 
the sovereign and of the people. 

* He had travelled for greater secnrity under the disguiie of a blaek 
■lave, with Octavio Gonxaga as his owner. Cabrera, 873. Strada, 1. isu 
i Da Mont, V. 288. 890. 
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John of Austria was a prince of restless and aspiring 
mind. When he was torn from his imaginary kingdom 
of Tunis hy the command of Philip, he amused or con- 
soled his disappointment with another visionary project, 
that of winning for himself the crown of England. For 
this purpose the pope should supply him with a force of 
6000 mercenaries under pretence of aiding the knights 
of Malta : he would join them at sea with several Spanish 
regiments, and land in England: the friends of the 
Scottish queen would hasten to his standard; that 
princess would he liberated from prison ; a marriaga 
would follow, and John and Mary would become king 
and queen of Scotland, and eventually of England. 
When he laid this plan before the pontiff, Gregory gave 
to it his assent : but the moment it was submitted to 
Philip, that monarch rejected it without hesitation. Don 
John was now governor of the Netherlands, with matters 
of higher moment to claim his immediate attention : but 
his former project had been betrayed to the prince of 
Orange, who hastened to communicate the intelligence 
to Elizabeth, assured her that the recall of the Spanish 
force from Italy was part of the plan which had never 
been abandoned ; and after several messages extorted 
her reluctant consent to a treaty, by which she became 
. security for a loan of 100,000/. to the states, and engaged 
to supply them with an army of 1000 horse and 5000 
ibot, on condition that they should not make peace with* 
out her consent, nor afford an asylum to her rebels within 
Dec, their territories *. To excuse this hostile proceeding to 
22. others, perhaps to herself, the queen assured the Spanish 
monarch that she had no other object in view but his 

• Murdin. S90. 779. Camd. 311—15. 3S0. Thaan. Hi. 657. Strada, t 
in. an. 1576. Becchetti, xii. 820. Maffei has a singular addition. ** B 
*' quando cio non si potesse ottenere, si facesse opera di creare e gridara 
*' re publicamente il fVatello del contedi Vincton, uomodi fede sincera, «d 
" accetto a quel popoli." Maffei, Annali di Gregorio XIII. 1. ▼. No. S6. 
See also Bomplani, Hist. Pontificates Grpgorii XIII. p. S36. Of this 
design to marry the brother of the marquess of Winchester to Mary, and 
to proclaim them king ana queen, I have fonnd no notice in oiu hia* 
toxtans. 
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interest and her own security, that is, to preserve the 
Netherlands from French invasion, and herself from 
the hostility of his brother ; that she had exacted from 
the Belgians a promise not to throw off their allegiance 
to the crown of Spain ; and that she would herself turn 
her arms against them, if they should ever violate that 
promise. Philip subdued his feelings, affected to believe 
her protestations, and expressed a hope that through her 
mediation tranquillity might be restored. 

The states had chosen for governor the archduke 
Matthias, a young prince, brother to the emperor Rodolph ; Nov 
but he possessed little more than the title; the real ^^' 
authority was vested in the prince of Orange, with the 
subordinate rank of lieutenant-general *• On the other 
hand, Don John had been rejoined by the Spanish troops, 
under the command of the celebrated Famese prince of 
Parma. Offensive operations were resumed; and thel578i 
decisive victory of Gemblours spread consternation "^Jl*' 
through every province of the union. The states ap- 
plied for additional aid to the German princes and the 
queen of England, and afterwards to the French duke 
of Aigou. 1^. Caaimir, brother of the elector Palatine, 
crossed the Rhine to their succour, with 12,0i)0 Grermans, 
levied and paid with English gold. His followers were 
chiefly protestants; with them, as with the native 
Protestants, it was a sacred duty to put down idolatry ; 
and therefore, wherever they found themselves the more 
powerful, they united in abolishing the catholic worship, 
and inflicting severe injuries on the catholic inhabitants. 
The Walloons were the first to complain. They dis- 
covered that they had only exchanged the despotism of 
Philip for the still more intolerable despotism of native 
and foreign fanatics. Why should they not return to 
the obedience of their lawful sovereign, provided he 
would secure to them the enjoyment of their national 
Uhcrties ? Don John profited by these sentiments : he 
received them as liege subjects of Philip ; and, when 

* Dtt Mont, y. 314. 
VOL. VIII. 1 
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Casimir approached his lineSyOpposed to him so determined 
a front, that the German deemed it prudent to withdraw. 
2°. With respect to Anjou, he received the deputies with 

Aug. pleasure, and concluded with them a treaty, hy which it 
20* was agreed, that he should lead a French army into the 
Netherlands to the aid of the states, should receive three 
towns in Hainault and Artois for his own security, and 
should he at liberty to form an independent state for 
himself out of such conquests as he might make on the 
south of the Mouse. He kept his word at the head of 
10,000 men; took Binche by assault, and prevailed on 
Maubeuge to open its gates. But here his progress 
terminated; and he attributed his forbearance to his 
deference to the queen of England, to whose hand he 
still aspired, and whose jealousy of the designs of the 
French court induced her to object to the presence of a 
powerful army under a French prince in the Nether- 
lands*. 

Oct. The death of Don Juan at this period proved of no 
1* detriment to the Spanish interests. He was succeeded 
by Famese duke of Parma, his equal in the field and 
his superior in the cabinet. The prince of Orange, in 
despair of holding together the entire confederacy, 
summoned a meeting of the northern states at Utrecht, 

1 579. in which was formed a new association, afterwards known 

Jan. as the republic of the united provinces. Farnese, on the 
^^* other hand, attached the Walloon provinces to Spain, by 

May a solemn promise that the perpetual edict should be 
l^* faithfully observed, and the foreign force replaced by a 



• Strada, 1. ix. x. xi Bentivoglio, 346—233. See also, in Mr. 6«iie's 
elaborate history of the hundred of Thingoe in Suffolk, seven letters 
dated from Hengrave ou the S9th of August to the ambassadors In the 
Low Countries, and their answer to the queen in Murdin, ii. 317. It was 
her earnest wish to restore the revolted province to Philip with security 
for their liberties, and above all to guard against the possible transfer of 
their allegiance to the crown of France : her ministers dared not oppose 
her openly, but employed every artifice to effect the entire separaw>n of 
ihe Netherlands trom Spain, even at the risk of their falling immediately 
under the dominion of trie duke of Anjou, and ultimately of the Jung of 
Franco. 
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aatiTe army*. As for Anjou, his followers, who had 
engaged to serve only for three months, were dishanded ; 
and the prince himself tamed his thoughts from con- 
quests in the Netherlands to a marriage with the queen 
of England. During the last summer he had sounded 
her inclination by several messengers: now he requested 1578. 
permission to send to her his favourite Simier. Eliza- Oct. 
beth would rather have seen the principal than the ^^* 
agent She made difficulties : but at last consented to 
receive him, provided he came without parade, and kept 
secret the object of his mission t. But Simier soon 
overcame her displeasure, if she really felt as she pre- 
tended. He excelled in the accomplishments of a 
courtier : his manners, his wit, and his gallantry made 
an irresistible impression. Thrice in the week he was 
admitted to the queen's private parties; and it was 
observed that she never appeared so cheerful and so 
happy as in his company t. By her counsellors it was 
believed that she revealed to him secrets of state : and 
the tongue of slander whispered suspicions of the inno- 
cence of their meetings §, The result, however, showed 
that Simier wooed successfully for his master. Aware 
that his chief obstacle was the influence which Leicester 
possessed over her heart, he made it his first object to 
vean Elizabeth from her affection for that nobleman, by 
disclosing to her the secrets of his amours, and informing 
her of his recent marriage with the relict of the late earl 
of Essex, a marriage hitherto concealed from her know- 
ledge. The queen was mortified and irritated : it was 
in vain that her confidante, Mrs. Ashley, spoke in 

•Da Mont, ▼.322.850. 

iMiiidiD.11.318. 

t Mwdiii, 320. He wu amatoriis levitatibus, faceiUs et aulicis ille- 
wbris exquisite eraditus. Camd. 322. 

i Mary lays to Elizabeth, as she had learned from lady Shrewsbury, 
" Toos aviex uon sealletnent engasge votre honnear auveques un estrangier 
■Mane Siouer, Talant trouver de nuit en la chanibre d'une dame, on Tons 
Is btusiex et usies aurec lay de diverses privaultes deshonestes ; mais 
toHi lay rerellliei les segrets da royaulme, trahisant vos propres con- 
tetUen.^ Morden, 559. At last Aujou himself grew jealons. and recalled 
Simier, «de crainte qu'il ne gottvemast la reine avec trop de privault6 
•>ama U fidioit.*' Egerton, 271. 

I2 
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&vour of Leicester. '* What,*' refilled Elizabeth, " shall 
'* I so far forget myself as to prefer a poor servant of 
*' my own making to the first princes in Christendom ?'* 
The earl added to her displeasure by his indiscretion 
and impatience. He attributed the influence of the 
envoy to philtres and witchcraft ; and occasionally let 
fall threats of personal vengeance. But the quera 
ordered him to be confined at Greenwich ; and by pro- 
clamation took under her special protection all the mem- 
bers of the French embassy *. Attempts to prevent the 

1579. marriage had been made by harangues finom the pulpit; 

April but the pulpit, the usual engine of political agitation in 

'^* that age, was silenced by authority t, and the articles of 

a preparatory treaty were discussed between the agent 

and the queen's ministers'. At length, wearied with their 

June objections and delays, Simier applied for a final answer 

^ ^' to Elizabeth herself, who eluded the question by replying 

that she could not make up her mind to marry one 

whom she had never seen. The hint however was taken ; 

and the duke himself, travelling in disguise, without 

Sept. previous notice arrived at Greenwich. Elizabeth was 
surprised and gratified : his youth, gaiety, and attention, 
atoned for the scars with which the small-pox had 
furrowed his countenance ; and, after a private courtship 
of a few days, he departed with the most flattering 
expectations of success, both with regard to his intended 
ibarriage and to his pretensions in the Netherlands. 

Oct. At the royal command, the lords of the council assembled ; 

2* Hiey deliberated the greater part of the week; but, 

7, unable to agree, they waited on their sovereign, request- 
ing to be made acquainted with her inclination, and 
promising, whatever it might be, to further it to the best 
of their power {. The love-sick queen burst into tears. 

• Camd. 399. 399. 

f Lodge, 11.912. 

i SuiMS. BuTshleVf and Hnnadon urged the marriage. I.eiGeeter and 
Hatton Joined tnem at first, but went over to their opponenta, Bromley* 
Mlldmay. and Sad>er. The chief arguments of the latter were the danger 
to religion ftom a catholic husband, the offence of God, if he were allowed 
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She had expected, she said, that they would have unani- 
uottsly petitioned her to marry ; hut she was simple, 
indeed, to confide so delicate a matter to such counsellors ; 
they might depart, and come again when her mind 
shonld he more composed. That afternoon and the 
next day she vented, in hitter and vituperative language, 
her displeasure against the supposed adversaries of the 
marriage ; the council hastened to commence a negoci- 
ation with Simier, whom the duke had left for that 
purpose; and a preliminary treaty was, after some 
hesitation, concluded * . ^o^ 

Daring this year, though neither of the contending 
parties in the Netherlands could hoast of decisive suc- 
cess, the halance was on the whole in favour of Philip, 
who, in the following spring, puhlished the celehrated 1580. 
ban, hy which he dedared the prince of Orange a Mar. 
traitor, and promised a reward of 25,000 crowns to the ^^* 
man who should take him prisoner, or deprive him of 
lifet. The prince, on the other hand, puhlicly re- 
nounced his allegiance, and prevailed on the northern 
states to issue a declaration that Philip, by his invasion July 
of their liberties, had forfeited his right to the sove- 5. 
leignty. This they followed by an appeal for protection 
to England and France; and, that they might secure 
the protection of both crowns, they made an offer of the 
government of their country to the duke of Anjou. St. 
AMegonde was despatched to make the tender to that 
prince, and returned with two instruments, the one 
public, by which he notified his acceptance of that high Sept. 
office ; the other secret, by which he engaged to sign a 29. 
deed transferring to the prinee the two provinces of 
Holland and Zeeland. In Belgium, this event was 
celebrated with public rejoicings, though the fonaticism 

to have mass, eren in |irivato; tlie danger to fhe queen** life it, attluit 
age, ihe ahould have iaaoe ; and the inutility of the marriage, if she had 
not. MuTdin. 331— 336. Sadler, iL 670. • 

•Kurd. 337. Digges, 360. 

f tt is in Da Mont, ▼. 368. The defence of the ptinoe by Villien, tot* 
medy an advocate, now a minister of the Gospel, occurs, ibid. 384. 
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of the protestant soldiers, who plundered the churches 
of their catholic allies, already sowed the seeds of dis- 
union. In France, the duke hastened, in quality of 
NoY, mediator, to bring about an accommodation between 
26. the king his brother and the French calvinists; and 
adventurers from both creeds, anxious to obtain the 
favour of the presumptive heir to the crown, offered to 
him their services in his projected expedition into the 
Low Countries. They were ordered to station themselves 
in readiness near the northen frontier *. 

On the first intelligence of the mission of St. Aide- 
gonde, a new difficulty suggested itself, or was suggested, 
to the mind of Elizabeth. To give to Anjou the sove- 
reignty of the Low Ck)untries was, in all probability* to 
annex them to the crown of France, an addition of 
wealth and territory which might prove fatal to the trade 
and dangerous to the independence of England. If she 
were to permit it, would not her acquiescence be attri- 
buted to her passion for the duke ? And, if after that 
she were to marry him, would not her marriage be as 
hateful in the eyes of her subjects as had been that 
of her sister Mary with Philip of Spaui ? She wrote 
immediately to the ambassador Stafford, that " tke banes 
'* of her nuptial feast should not be savoured with the 
" sauce of her subjects' wealth;'* that Anjou ''must 
** not procure her harm, whose love he sought to win ;** 
and that he ought " to suspend his answer to the states, 
till he had sent some of quality and trust to commu- 
nicate and concur with that she might think best for 
*• both their honours t." How this objection was re- 
mo7\d, doos not appear}. But the queen was not only 
induced to consent ; she moreover made him a present 
of 100,000 crowns, and added a hint of her willingness 

^ • BentiToglio, iL 38. 33, 84. Cabma, 119. Da Mont. v. 868. SOV 
381 

t'see the letter in Wright, ti. 150. 

t Perha|M she was Mtisfled with the danae which stipulated that in no 
drcumstance* these countries should be incorporated with the crown of 
France. 
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to resume the treaty of marriage. Not a moment was 
lost A splendid embassy, with the prince dauphin of 
Aavergne at its head, hastened from the French court: 
as they ascended the Thames, they were welcomed by 
the lords and the civic authorities from their barges ; 
the crowds on the banks hailed them with shout^s of ^^^1* 
congratulation ; and they landed under a salvo of ar- ^^^ 
tillery from the Tower. They had come with the per- 
suasion that that queen really condemned her former 
incoDstancy*: to their astonishment, they learned that 
she had recently discovered a new objection ; to marry 
Anjoi), after his acceptance of the sovereignty, would 
necessarily entail on her a war with Philip, whom his 
late acquisition of Portugal had rendered the most 
formidable prince in Europe ; she therefore proposed, 
by her ambassador in France, to conclude in lieu of the 
marriage a league defensive and offensive between the 
two crownst. Henry endeavoured to suppress his vexa- ^^K» 
tion ; but to the importunities of the English envoys he ^^ 
always returned the same answer, that he was ready to * 
subscribe such a league, whenever Elizabeth should 
bave fulfilled her promise to his brother. His obstinacy 
at length prevailed ; a treaty, grounded on that which 
had been drawn by Gardiner for the marriage between 
Philip and Mary, was concluded, and the term of six 
weeks was assigned for the time of the celebration of 
the contract, but with this extraordinary provision, that 
either party should be at liberty to recede, if certain 

* *L*on tient pour certain, qa*eUe est reaolue aa marriage." Egerton, 

,t ^r!«* 351. 364. 400. Bgerton. S53— 8. Camden, 374. At the death 
of Henry (3l8t Jan.. 1580), cardinal archbishop and king of PortugaH fbe 
^Hlht of raccession was iu the princes of the house of BraRanza, as repie- 
^utives of Edward the youngest brother of the deceased monarch : bnt 
the crown was given, in a popular meeting at Santarem. to dun Antonio, 
eoanendator of Prato. the natural son of don Louis, one of the other 
onthecs. There appeared, however, another and more powerful claimant. 
rhilip of Sp (in. the male heir of his mother, an elder sister. In the 
•paoepf Afiy^ghtdavs Philip conqnered the whole kingdom, with the 
nepption of the small island of Teroera. which still acknowledged don 
Antonio. That prince had come to England, and solicited the aid of 
EUzabeth. Cabrera, 1001—1016. 1025. 
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matten, respecting a league of perpetual amity, should 
not be accoi^ed within that period to their mutual satis- 

June faction. The six weeks passed away; Elizabeth was 
11. still irresolute, and Anjou, having crossed the frontier 

Aug. at the head of 16,000 men, and driven the prinbe of 
11. Parma from the siege of Cambray, hastened, at her 

Nov. request, to England. She received him with every 
17. demonstration of the most ardent attachment; and 
gave him a promise, written with her own hand (ex- 
acting at the same time a similar promise from him) to 
look upon his enemies as her own ; to assist him in all 
cases in which he should require it, and not to treat 
with the king of 8pain without his consent *. * Soon 
17. after she had celebrated the anniversary of her acces- 
sion, in the presence of the foreign ambassadors and of 
the English nobility, she placed a ring on his finger, 
saying, that by that ceremony she pledged herself to 
become his wife ; and commanded the bishop of Lincolo, 
the earls of Sussex, Bedford, and Leicester, and Hatton 
and Walsingham, to subscribe a written paper, regu- 
lating the rites to be observed, and the form of contract 
to be pronounced by both parties at the celebration of 

22. the marriage t. Every doubt was expelled from the 
minds of the spectators ; Castelnau hastened to inform 
the king of France ; St Aldegonde sent an express with 
the intelligence to the states; and the union of the 
queen and the duke, as if it had already been so- 
lemnized, was celebrated at Brussels with fire-works, 
discharges of artillery, and the usual demonstrations of 
joy. 

* There were two promises, one more general than the Qther. BUiabeth 
acknowledges in them, that for attaehment and oonstaney the duke vas 
the moat desenring of all her suitors, ** de tons eeuz. qui nous oat recher 
ch^e et poursuivie d'amour.** Memoires da due de Nevers, i.546. This nar- 
rative was written at the time by one of his suite. 

t Daniel says that, when he wrote, the original was preserred in the 
library of M. Foucault. Daniel, xi. 161. In the M ^moires de Nevera, we 
are told, that the particulars were agreed on the llth of Junei and that, 
as soon as the ceremony of marriage should be performed, each was to 
retire, the queen to attend'at the reformed, the duke at theoathoUe lerviee, 
And then to meet again at the door. Merers, 1. 568. 
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Though Leicester, Walsingham, and Hatton, at the 
royal command, had put their signatures to the paper, 
they had previously, hut secretly, arranged a new plan 
of opposition. When Elizaheth retired to her apart^ 
ment in the evening, she was assailed hy the tears and 
sigiis of her female attendants *. On ^eir knees they 
conjured her to pause before she precipitated herself 
into the gulf of evils which was open before her. They 
exaggerated the dangers to which women at her years 
vere exposed in childbed; hinted at the probability 
that a young husband would forsake an aged wife for a 
more youthful mistress ; represented to her the objec- 
tions of her subjects to the control of a foreigner ; and 
prayed her not to sully her fair fame, as a protestant 
princess, by marrying a popish husband. 

The duke, in the morning, received a message from 
the queen, and hastened to pay his respects to his sup- 
posed bride. He found her pale and in tears. Two 
more such nights as the last, she told him, would con- 
sign her to the grave. She had passed it in the deepest 
anguish of mind; in a constant conflict between her 
inclination and her duty. He must not think that her 
affection for him was diminished. He still possessed her 
lieart: but the prejudices of her people opposed an in- 
superable bar to their union. She had, after a long 
struggle, determined to sacrifice her own happiness to 
the tranquillity and the welfiu*e of the kingdom. 

When Anjou would have replied, Hatton, who was 
present, came to the aid of his mistress. He enu- 
ineratedthe common objections to the marriage; but 
insigted chiefly on the disparity of age. The queen was 
^ her forty-ninth year. What probability was there 
tbat she would have issue ? and, without the prospect 
of issae, what reasonable object could she have in mar- 

n p,^''*'^'^^? to NeTers, the addiened her dsmobelles in these words, 
t est ft ce coup que J'ai un marl Quant a moi, je luii Uen. Voiu antics 
Vnivo7etvoas.8ivousvoules.'* Ney.5d2. . 
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riage? Besides, the contract was conditional: it re- 
mained to be seen whether the king of France would 
ratify the terms on which it had been ooncladed. With 
the answer of the duke we are not acquainted : but he 
returned to his apartment pensive and irritated, and, 
throwing from him the ring, exclaimed that the women 
of England were as changeable and capricious as the 
waves which encircled their island *. 

The news of the espousals had equally alarmed the 
zealots of both religions. In France it was pronounced 
from the pulpit, that the marriage of the presumptive 
heir to the monarchy with an heretical princess por- 
tended nothing less than the speedy downM of the 
church. In England, the preachers compared their 
countrymen with the Jews, who demanded a king, and 
soon had reason to condemn their own folly. But that 
which chiefly irritated the queen was the bold and in- 
flammatory language of a libel written by Stubbs» of 
Lincoln*s inn. It accused the ministers of ingratitude 
to their country, the queen of degeneracy from her former 
virtue ; charged the French nation in general, and the 
duke of Anjou in particular, with the most odious vices; 
and described the marriage as an impious and sacri- 
legious union between a daughter of God and a son of the 
devil. Elizabeth, by proclamation, cleared the charac- 
ter of Anjou and his minister Simier, and ordered the 
libellous pamphlet to be burnt by the public executioner. 
The author, publisher, and printer, were, in virtue *' of 
" a good and necessary e lawe,** passed in the first year 
of the queen f, condemned in the court of the King's 
Bench to lose their right hands, and to be imprisoned 
during the royal pleasure. The last was pardoned : the 
other two, having petitioned in vain for mercy, suffered 
their punishment in the market-place of Westminster. 

• For these partienlan, see Camdeo, 375, 37S, NeTen. i. 55S. S54. 
Daniel xL 150. lol. 
t Sut. of Realm. !▼. 366. 
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a 

Stubbs, the moment his right hand was lopped off, unco- 
rered his head with the left, and waving his cap, ex- 
claimed, *' Long live the queen * I" 

The duke of Anjou had demanded leave to depart. 
But the amonms queen could not bear the idea of sepa- 
ration. She requested him to remain, assured him of 
her intention to marry him hereafter t> sent messengers 
to renew the negociation in Paris, loaded him with ca- 
resses in public as well as in private {, and invented 
daily new plans of amusement to reconcile him to her 
capricious delays § . Thus three months rolled away. 
The godly were scandalized ; the ministers dreaded the 
result; the states of Belgium Impatiently demanded 
the presence of their new sovereign ; and the duke him- 
self began to feel the ridiculous part which he was com* 
pelled to act. At last his patience was exhausted, and 1^82. 
he announced to the queen the day fixed for his depar- ^^^* 
ture, founding his resolution on the necessity of his pre- 
sence in Belgium ||. Elizabeth remonstrated, vented 
her displeasure on the states by calling their deputies 

* CamdeB. 378. Nnga Antiqnie, L 143. 149. 153. 158. 

fUespixe, Toires'aMare. aiiuy qu'il m'a escrit, qa*ils se marieront 
ensemble, devant qa*il en parte." Hen. III. to St. Goar. Nov. 87. Eger- 
ton,9SS. 

t Her eoodact gaye rite to the most acandakras tales. The French au^ 
thor of the memoir tells us that they spent their time together, and that 
•He proved her aflReetiou to him by ** baisers. privautex, caresses, et mig- 
" nardises ordinaires enlre amaus. Nevers,555. The countess of Shrews- 
buy speaks still more plainly : " qn*il Tons avoit este trouvee une nuit A 
" la porte de Toatre chambre, on tous I'aTies rencontre anrec Tostre senile 
" chemise et manteau de nuit: et qne par aprte vous Tavies laisse entrer, 
" et qnH demeura anvecqnes voas pres de troys henres.*' Murdin, 558. 
Fmm this passagei the imagination ot Whitaker has woven a strange and 
imnrobable tale. iL 516. 

f On new yearns day the dnke exerte<l himself mneh at a tournament. 
The moment it was over the qneen ran to him. saluted him repeatedly in 
poblie; and led him by the hand to his bed-chamber, that he might repose 
Umielt The next morning she visited him again before he arose. He 
l>td taken the following verse for his device : — 

Serviet mtemum, dulcis quem torquet Elisa. 
Nevers, 555—^7* • 

LEgerton. 960. The queen-mother, either to provoke a decision from 
abeth, or for some other reason of state, had proposed a marriage be- 
tveen Aqjon and an infsnta of Spain. AAer his return to the Netherlands 
■be lejpeated the proposal. It appears to have been laughed at by Philip 
M a mere protence. Egert. S6S— 370. 
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« 

" des ooquins/' and then yielded an unwilling assent on 
condition that he should promise to return within a 
month. At Canterbury she parted from him in tears. 
As he pursued his journey to Sandwich, he received 
from her repeated messages of inquiry after his health; 
and the moment he embarked, the earl of Sussex fol* 
lowed him on board, with a most urgent request that he 
would return immediately to the queen. But it was 
Feb. then too late. He sailed for Flushing: ehs sought to 
d. bury her sorrows in privaey, studiously aToiding the 
very sight of Whitehall, that the place might not ob- 
trude upon her mind the recollection of the happy hours 
which she had spent in his company *. 

For greater distinction, Elizabeth had ordered the 
earl of Leicester, with six lords, as many knights, and a 
numerous train of gentlemen, to accompany the duke, 
not only to the sea^side, but as &r as the city of Ant- 
werp. There he was solemnly invested with the ducal 

19. mantle as duke of Brabant, and afterwards at Ghent was 
Aug. <}rowned as earl of Flanders. During the summer, 

20. aided by England and France, he opposed, with che- 
quered success, the attempts of the prince of Parma: 
but, observing that the states were jealous of his follow- 
ers, and that the real authority was possessed not by 
himself, but by the prince of Orange, he conceived the 

1583. idea of giving the law to his inferiors, by seizing on the 
•^an. same day most of the principal towns in the country. 
^* The attempt foiled in almost every instance; many 
June thousands of his followers were slain ; and he escaped, 
28. disheartened and ashamed, into France. His death, 
1584. after along indisposition, at Chtoau Thierry, whether 
June it were caused by poison, or intemperance, or disappoint- 

• ** The departare was mournftiU betwixt her highneu and Monson : 
" she lothe to let him gowe, and he as lothe to departe. Her m^estie 
'* wyll not cam to White Haule. because the places shall not give eaose 
" of remembrance to hir« of him with whom she so unwilllnKU parted. M«hi- 
" sure promised his returne iu March.'* Lord Talbot, Feb. 12. Lodge, 
ii. 960. The same is asserted by the author of the French Memoir. Ne- 
\-eis, 689. 565. Egerton. S6L 
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ment, freed the queen from a passion, which prohahly 
would have led her into a repetition of her amorous 
fdlies *. 

Exactly a month after the death of Anjou, and four 
years after the publication of the ban by Philip, the 
prince of Orange, the founder of Belgian independence, 
perished at Delft, by a pistol-shot from the hand of Bal- July 
thazar Grerard, a Burgundian adventurer. The assassin ^^' 
had no personal grief to avenge : it was fanaticism, with 
the prospect of reward, that urged him to the bloody 
deed. The most dreadftil tortures wtfre invented to 
punish the criminal ; but he bore them for four succes- 
sive days with an air of defiance and triumph. He de- 
nied that he was a murderer. He had only done the 
duty of a loyal subject : he had executed on a rebel the 
doom pronounced against him by his sovereign. Philip 
felt no remorse for his own part in the assassination of 
the prince — that he persuaded himself was not a crime, 
but an act of justice — but he seems to have shed a few 
tears over the fate of the man who had so fearlessly sa- 
crificed himself in his service t. 

Before I conclude this chapter I must call the atten- 
tion of the reader to the state of Ireland, where, at the 
accession of Elizabeth, the reins of government were 
held by the earl of Sussex. Under l^ry he had called 1560 
a parliament to establish, under Elizabeth he called Jan. 
another to abolish, the catholic worship. It was enacted ^ ^ 

* EgeitoDi 277< So much was she ttill attached to him, that on May 
7th. Stafffird, the ambaasador, was obliged to excuse himself for having 
mlnmied her of the danger of the duke. She would not believe it, but ac- 
eaied Staflbrd of wishing his death. So severe was the reprimand, that 
he did not dare to inform her of the event when it actually happened. " I 
" had thoagfat to have written to her majestic, but I darst not presume for 
* feare of minlstring cawse of greefe.'* Miudin, 397. 406. Castelnau 
bears testimony to her " extreme deiul et ennuy" at it. Egerton, 157> It 
csanot be, as some writers have imagined, that all the tokens of attach, 
ment whidi she lavished on the duke were dictated by policy only, and- 
not by afBselion : thoogh it is trae that she favoured his attempt on the 
Netherlands through hoetility to Spain, and earnestly but fruitlessly ad- 
viaed Henry III. to assume the sovereignty left vacant at the death of his 
bmfaer. ^nrtl5i— 160. 

t See the docomenU in Egerton, 161 . et seq. Strada, L v. (<ec. ii. 
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that the Irish should he reformed after the model of the 
English church : hut hoth the nobility and the people 
abhorred the change ; and the new statutes were carried 
into execution in those places only where they could he 
enforced at the point of the bayonet *. 

Among the aboriginal Irish, the man who chiefly ex- 
cited the jealousy of the government was Shane 0*Neil, 
the eldest among the legitimate children of the earl of 
Tyrone. Henry VIII. had granted the suooesftion to 
Matthew, a bastard son ; but Shane claimed the chief- 
tain ry of Ulster^as his right, and the natives honoured 
and obeyed him as the O'Neil. Through the sugges- 
tion of Sussex he consented to visit Elizabeth, and to 
1562. lay his pretensions before her. At the English court 
Jan. he appeared in the dress of his country, attended by his 
* guaid, who were armed with their battle-axes, and arrayed 
in linen vests dyed with saffron t. The queen was pleased, 
and, though she did not confirm his claim, disiQissed 
him with promises of favour. Sometimes he rendered 
the most useful services to the English government ; at 
other times he revenged severely the real or imaginary 
injuries which he received. He was of a turbulent but 
generous disposition, proud of his name and importance, 
and most feelingly alive to every species of insult. At 
1665. last he broke—perhaps was driven— into acts of open 
rebellion ; repeated losses compelled him to seek refuge 
among the Scots of Ulster, equally enemies to the na- 
tives and the English ; and the Irish chieftain was basely 

• Irish St. S Eliz. 1, 9, 3. 

t Tlie native Irish are dirided into galloglasies and kernes liy the de> 
paty, Senleger, in a letter to Heury VIII. He describes them thns : "one 
" sorte be harnessed in mayle and bassenettes, haying every of them his 
'* weapon, callyd a sparre, moche like the axe of the Townre, and they be 
** named galloglasse ; and for the more parte ther boyes beare for tbem 
" thre dartes a piece, which dartes they throwe or (before) they come to 
" the hand strike : they doo not lightly abandon the flelde. but byde the 
** brant to the deathe. The other sorte callid kerne ar naked men, bat 
** only ther shertes and small cdtes ; and many tymes whan they oome to 
" the by«:ker, but bare nakyd saving ther shartes, and those have dartee 
** and shorte bowes, which sorte of people be bothe hardy and delyrer to 
'* serche woddes or maresses, in the whiche they be harde to he braten.** 
St Pap. Ui. 444. 
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assassinated by his sew friends, at the instigation of 1567* 
Piers, an English officer. By act of parliament the July, 
name, with the dignity of O'Neil, was extinguished for 1569* 
ever ; to assume it was made high treason ; and the 
lands of Shane and of all his adherents, comprising one- 
half of Ulster, were vested in the crown, with some tri- 
iijng exceptions, in favour of a few loyalists *. 

But the reduction of Ulster did not secure peace in 
Ireland. The turbulence of the native chieftains, whe- 
ther of Irish or English origin, precipitated them conti- 
nually into local wars ; and their attachment to the ca- 
tholic faith alienated them from a government by which 
their religion was proscribed. In every province insur- 
rections broke out, but were everywhere suppressed, 
sometimes vrith greater, sometimes with less difficulty. 
The general punishment was the forfeiture of the lands 
of the delinquents ; but it was found to be more easy to 
pronounce than to enforce such punishment. On this 
account sir Thomas Smith, the secretary, suggested to 
the queen a new plan, to colonize the forfeited districts 
vith English settlers, who, having an interest in the 
soil, would be willing to oppose the natives without ex- 
pense to the crown. 

The experiment was made : lands were granted to the 1572. 
bastard son of the projector and to other adventurers ; 
and the consequence was, that the districts of which 
they took possession were reduced to the state of a wilder- 
ness by endless and destructive wars between the new 
settlers and the native inhabitants t. The failure, how- 
ever, was attributed not to any defect in the system, but 
to the limited scale on which it had been tried. Walter 
Devereux, earl of Essex, offered to subdue and colonize 

" Camden. 153— 156. Rvm.xv. 676. Irish St. 11 Eliz. Seas. 3. 1. I 
nty here notice the irregular manner in which the Irish parliaments were 
lumnioned. lo the last, only ten counties out of twenty were called npon 
toieturo representatives; in this, on complaint being made, the judges 
were consulted, and several representatives sent by boroughs not inooroo- 
nxei, and some officers, who had cetomed themselves, were ejected. See 
LeUnd. U. 225. 242. 

t Camden, 271. 
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With 1200 men the district of Clanhuboy, in the province 
of Ulster. By a contract between him and Elizabeth it 
was agreed that each should furnish an equal share of 
the expense ; and that the colony should be equally di- 
vided between them, as soon as it had been planted with 
2000 settlers. Essex was dazzled with the splendid 
prospect before him ; and his enemies at court stimu- 
lated him with predictions of success, though they had 
no other view than to remove him from the presence of 
the queen. When he had mortgaged his estates* and 
proceeded in the enterprise till it would be ruinous to 
retrace his steps, they began to throw impediments in 
1573. his way. The summer was almost past before he could 
reach Ireland. There Fitzwilliams, the lord deputy, 
objected to his powers; the natives, under Phelim 
0*Neil, opposed a formidable resistance * ; and it was 
discovered that the provisions furnished by the queen 
were unsound, and her troops ill provided with arms. 
He maintained himself with ^fficulty during the winter; 
but the lords Dacre and Rich, most of the gentlemen, 
and many oi the common soldiers, with or without per- 
mission, returned to England. In the spring the enter- 
prise was abandoned ; and the earl consented to aid the 
deputy in suppressing the insurgents in different parts 
of the island. It would be tedious to follow this adven- 
turous nobleman through his remaining career. He 
proposed plans which were approved and then rejected ; 

1575. he obtained leave to return home, and was sent back to 
^ov* Ireland with the empty title of earl marshal ; and at 

1576. length, after a succession of disappointments, he died at 
®?P*' Dublin, of a dysentery, probably caused by anxiety of 

* mind, though by report his death was attributed to poi- 
son, supposed to have been administered to him by the 
procurement of Leicester t. This new plan of coloniza- 

• Camd. S86— S88. The Irish annals aasart, that the next year. 157% 
Bases assassinated Phelim O'Neil at a banqoet to which the native chief 
had been invited. Leland. it S57. 

t See an interesting account of his death in Heama's CsMden, Prat 
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tion was viewed with horror by the natives both of Irish 
and of English extraction. In the expulsion of the ad- 
herents of 0*Neil they saw, or thought they saw, the 
fate which was reserved for themselves; and many 
chieftains either in person or by messengers implored 
the aid of the cathoUc powers for the preservation of 
their property and of their religion. The kings of 
Fiance and Spain were occupied with concerns of more 
immediate interest; but Gregory XIII., who had suc- 
ceeded to the chair of St. Peter, lent a willing ear to 
their complaints and solicitations. In the bull of his 
predecessor, Ireland had not been named ; but the omis- 
uou was now suppUed ; and Gregory signed, though he 



Inxiz. Great |mJiu were taken to prove to the queen and council that 
he died a natural death. (See Camden. 308, 309 ; and the SycUiey Papers. 
1 88.) I may here add that, if the earia of Essex and Leicester were ene^ 
ioin» the coontesaes of Essex and Leicester were friends. The latter, after 
the death or murder of his first wife, had cohabited with Douglas, the wi* 
dow of Lord Sheffield. If we may believe her, they had been privately 
married: certain it is that she bore him a son. whose fortunes will claim 
the attention of the reader in a succeeding volume. At what time Leices- 
tcT abandoned her fior Lettice, countess of Essex, we know not : but there 
ii naion to believe that she bore him two children during the absence of 
her husband in Ireland ; a connexion which was at last betrayed to the 
qneen, and excited her indignation. (Memorias, vii. 397.) After the death 
of Essex they were secretly married, and, to justify this union, Leicester 
maintained that his allied marriage with lady Sheffield was the fiction of 
a doappoiated woman. Sir Francis Knollys, the father of Lettice, was 
pacified: but, fearf^il that his dauxhter might hereafter be treated in the 
ume manner as lady Sheffield, he insisted that the ceremony should be 
repeated in hia presence. For some time it was kept secret; but the 
reader has seen tliat it was revealed by Simier to Elizabeth, who firom 
that moment professed herself an enemy to the woman that dared to be- 
fOBe a rival for the heart of her favourite. Even the young earl of Essex, 
in the height of bis power, pleaded for his mother in vain. He obtained, 
hideed, more than once, permission to introduce her to Elisabeth in the 
privy galleiy ; but whenevei notice was sent to the queen, she always ex- 
oaed hersefr from leaving her room. At length, on the 27th of Feb.,1598, 
t«o«nd-twenty years after the marriage, Elizabeth promised to meet her 
at dinner at the nouse of her brother, sir WilUam Knollys. Great prepa- 
nfiooa were made ; the countess took with her a jewel of the value of 
9M^ to present to her mi^esty ; the coach drove to the door of the palace 
bt the queen : yet she did not appear. Essex went to entreat her pri' 
v>My. She positively reAised. The next day, however, the favourite 
hronght them together s the countess kissed the queen's hand and breast* 
ud Elisabeth kissed her in return. But this was all : her solicitationa 
ft>ra wcond interview were ineffectual. See the Sydney Flapei*. U. 9% 
«.«. Camden. 808, 309. j * i- 

TOL. Tin. S> 
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did not publish, a new bull, by which Elizabeth was 
declared to have forfeited the crown of Ireland no less 
than that of England *. Among those who offered to 
carry it into execution, were Thomas Stukely and James 
Fitzmaurice. Stukely was an English adventurer, 
without honour or conscience, who had sold his servioes 
at the same time to the queen and to the pope, and who 
alternately abused the confidence and betrayed the 
secrets of each. Having obtained from the pontiff a 
ship of war, six hundred disciplined soldiers, and three 
thousand stand of arms, he sailed from Civita Vecchia 
to join Fitzmaurice at Lisbon ; but immediately offered 
his services to Sebastian, king of Poitugalt and perished 
Aug. in the company of that prince at the battle of Alcazar 
^* against Abdalmelech, king of Fez and Morocco t. 
Fitzmaurice was an Irishman, the brother of the earl of 
Desmond, and an inveterate enemy to the English go- 
vernment. He suffered shipwreck on the coast of 
1579.Gallicia; but, with the aid of the papal ambassador, 
June, procured other vessels, and, safling from Portugal, took 
possession of the port of Smerwick, near Kerry. He 
had brought with him no more than eighty Spamsh 
soldiers, a few Irish and English exiles, and the cele- 
brated Dr. Sanders, in the capacity of papal legate {. 
But he trusted to the popularity of his name, the re- 
sources of his family, and the influence of a bull, which 
granted to his followers all the privileges usually en- 
joyed by the crusaders. His hopes were however dis- 
appointed. The Irish, taught by preceding failures, 
listened with coldness to his solicitations : he fell in a 
private quarrel with one of his kinsmen ; and the in- 
vaders, to save themselves from destruction, sought an 
asylum among the retainers of the earl of Desmond. 
Though that nobleman made loud professions of loyalty, 

•Becehetti,zii.921. 

t 1\>\A. 3SS. Camden, 893. 327. C&brera, 997. 

% Sanders died in Ireland the next year. Dodd, ii. 76w 
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his oondnct provoked suspieion: he was proclaimed a 
traitor, and his dominions were plundered by the 
English. At the moment when his fortunes appeared 
de^erate, a ray of hope appeared. Lord Grey de Wil- 
toi^ the new deputy, was defeated in the vale of 61enda« 
lough; and San Giuseppe, an Italian officer, in the pay 
of the pontiff, arrived at Smerwick from Portugal, with 
several hundred men, a large sum of money, and 5000 
stand of arms. But the new comers had scarcely erected 
a fort, when they were besieged by the lord deputy on 1580 
land, and blockaded on the sea-side by admiral Winter. Nov 
San Giuseppe, in opposition to the advice of the officers, ^* 
proposed to surrender ; the soldiers joined in the opinion 
of their commander, and an offer was made to deliver 
the place to the besiegers. By the English it has been 
asserted, that no conditions were granted ; by the 
foieigners that they had capitulated for their lives. Sir 
Walter Raleigh entered the fort, received their arms, n. 
and then ordered or permitted them to be massacred in 
cold blood*. This disastrous event extinguished the 
last hope of Desmond : yet he contrived to elude the 
diligence of his pursuers, and for three years dragged 
on a miserable existence among the glens and Ibrests. 
At last a small party of his enemies, attracted \^ a 
glimmering light, entered a hut, in which they found a 

* The poet SpeD«er, secretary to lord Grey, attempts to Tindicate the 
eondoct of the depaty, and says " that the enemy begged they might be 
" sUowed to depart with their liTes and arms according to the law of na- 

* Uans. He asked to see their commission from the pope or the king d 
" Spsin. They had none, they were the allies of the Irish. But the Irish. 
" replied Grey» are traitors, and yon must suffer as traitors. I will make 

* noterms witii yoo.} you may submit or not. They yielded, craving * only 
" * merey ;' vhich it being not thought good to show them, for danger of 
'* them, i( being saved, they should afterwards join with the Irish } and 
** also tat toror to the Irish, who are much emboldened by those fbreign 
*Mieeouzs» and also put in hope of more ere long; there was no 

* other way bat to make that short end of them as was made.** Cayley*s 
Aakigh, voL i. p. 21. Sir Richard Bingham, an eye-witness, says, ** that 
■" they surrendered over-night to the lord deputy's will, to have mercy or 
'not," and the neasA morning the mariners and soldiers entered the place, 
and feU to ** rylling« and spoyling, and withall kylling, which they neve* 
' ceased whilest there lyred one. ' He estimates the slain at betwixt iO<l 
ti4500»or500and600« Wright,^ii. 12S. 

k2 
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venerable old man without attendants, lying on the 
hearth before the fire. He had only time to exclaim 
'* I am the earl of Desmond," when Kelly of Moriarty 
struck off his head, which was conveyed, a grateful 
present, to Elizabeth, and by her order fixed on London 
bridge*. 

• Beeehetti. 88S, 9S3. Wilk. Ck>B. br, »0. Gulden, 334-344 406u 
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CHAPTER m. 



PmecQtioo of the puritan*— The eaUiolict— And tiie anaba|itliCa— B«i> 
Tdationt in Scotland— Morton is executed for the murder of Danli^y— 
Plots Ibr the liberation Of Mary IStuart — Execution of Arden and 
nurodcmorton — ^Fenal enactments— History of Parry— His execution- 
Flight and condemnation of the earl of Arundel— Tragical death of the 
earl of Northumberland. 

In the preceding diapters the reader has witnessed the 
conduct of the English queen* as the ally of the in- 
surgent religionists in France and the Netherlands, 
Bat, if for political ohjects she deemed it advisable to 
countenance their attempts against the authority of 
their sovereigns, she still retained the most rooted anti- 
pathy to their discipline and doctrine ; and, in propor- 
tion as their brethren, the English puritans, laboured 
to establish the reform of Grenevaat home, she employed 
all the power of the crown to check their zeal, and to 
punish their disobedience. Year after year tlie most 
menacing proclamations were issued; first one* then 
another diocese was "purged ;*' and the deprived minis- 
ters clamorously complained of the hardness of their 
fate, of the severity of the commissioners, and of the 
extortions practised in the ecclesiastical courts. 

I. Had the queen, however, confined herself to the 
deprivation of the nonconformists* she might perhaps 
have justified her conduct by the principle, that those 
Who refuse to adopt the discipline, cannot expect to be 
employed as the ministers of the established church. 
But her orthodoxy, or that of her advisers, proceeded 
further. All her subjects were required to submit to 
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the superior judgment of their sovereign, and to prae« 
tise that religious worship which she practised. Every 
other form of service, whether it were that of Geneva 
in its evangelical purity, or the mass with its supposed 
idolatry, was strictly forhidden ; and hoth the catholic 
and the puritan were made liahle to the severest penal- 
ties, if they presumed to worship God according to the 
dictates of their consciences. It must appear singular 
that so intolerant a system should he enforced hy men 
who loudly condemned the proceedings of the last 
reign; hut in its defence they alleged an argument 
founded on the distinction between internal and external 
worship. The queen, they said, ** would not dive into 
"consciences.** Internally, her subjects might believe, 
might worship, as they pleased, All that she required 
was external conformity to the law. That she had a 
right to exact If any man refused, the &ult was his 
own ; he suffered not for conscience' sake, but for his 
obstinacy and his disobedience. That this miserable 
sophism should have satisfied the judgment of those 
who employed it, can hardly be credijted: yet it was os- 
tentatiously brought forward in proclamations ; and was 
confidently urged by the English agents in their com- 
munications to foreign courts *. 

The puritans had many friends in the house of com- 
mons, who powerfully advocated their cause, and in 
every session covered the table with bills for a fdrther 
reformation ; but the queen a$ often checked their zeal, 
sometimes reprimanding them personally, sometimes 
forbidding the house to proceed, and sometimes ordering 
^e bills themselves to be surrendered into her hands. 
She found a willing and able coadjutor in the arch- 
bishop, who defended, with vigour, the interests of the 
church over which he presideil ; and who, though he 
had occasionally to lament the caprice of his sovereign, 

* Strype, L 6§S. Even Walsingham, though he says that the queen 
thinks cokiwienoes are uut to be foreed bnt won, adda^ that ** as a prinoe ol 
■* great wiadom and magnaaimity, ahe would auffer but ihB emslM of OM 
"reUgion.** Cabala, 407. 
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kept her, by his counsels and perseverance, true to the 
cause of the hierarchy. For a while the dissidenti 
cherished the hope of ultimate success : but their pa- 
tience was gradually exhausted; and disappointment 
urged the zealots among them to expressions of rancour, 
and acts of violence, which their brethren of more sober 
judgment condemned. Pamphlets, abounding in the 
most scurrilous language, were published ; and Burchet, 
a student of the Middle Temple, in a fit of religious 
frenzy, murdered Hawkins, an officer, in the open street 1^73 
He had mistaken his victim for Hatton, the new fa-^^* 
vourite ; and boasted aloud that he had slain the cham- 
pion of papistry, and the enemy of the Gospel *. The 
blood of Hawkins alarmed the archbishop ; an attempt 
was made to prove the existence of a conspiracy against 
his life ; and three divines of ultra-reforming principles 
were apprehended. But the council, after mature de- 1574. 
liberation, pronounced the documents forgeries, and*^^"^* 
discharged the prisoners t. The death of archbishop 
Parker was followed by the promotion of Grindall, a 1575 
prelate, from whose previous indulgence, and secretly 
leaning to the Genevan theology, the puritans promised 
themselves forbearance, if not protection. But the 
queen in a short time suspected the orthodoxy of the 
new metropolitan. He had always approved of certain 
meetings, called prophesyhigs, in which the neighbouring 
clergymen assembled to discuss religious subjects. The 
queen condemned them as nurseries of disobedience 
and sectarianism. When she ordered their suppression, 157** 
Grindall remonstrated. Her pride, or her jealousy, was ^^7 
offended ; she suspended him from the exercise of his ^* 

* Borehet was at first tried ft»r heresy, and escaped the stake by abjur- 
ing tlie opinions attribaled to him. The queen then determined to exe- 
eate him oy martial law ; the warrant was even made out, but was recalled 
It the remonstrance of some of the coancil. However, Burchet relieved 
her from her trouble; for, takine his keeper Longworth to be Hatton, he 
knocked ont the man*a brains with a flre-brand ; and was, in consequence, 
•ondemned and exeeated for murder. It is evident that he was ittsaae. 
Caaiden.SSi. Sto«r,G77< 

tCoUier.M?. 
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authority : a threat of deprivation was added ; and more 
than two years elapsed hefore he was restored, at his 
humhle petitioD, and after a sincere acknowledgment of 
his offence. He could not, howoTer, recover her favour: 
in a short time he received a royal order to resign his 
see ; and, if he was spared the mortification, it was only 
hy his death, which had heen hastened through anxiety 
1583. of mind, and the enmity of his sovereign '*'. He was 
July succeeded by a prelate of a more stem and orthodox 
^' character, archbishop Whitgift, whose pen had already 
proved him an able champion of the establishment, and 
whose vigilance and intrepidity in his new office de- 
tected the secret attempts, and defeated the open attacks, 
of its adversaries. As a test of orthodoxy, he proposed 
a subscription to three articles, which asserted that the 
queen was the supreme head of the church, that the 
ordinal and book of common prayer contained nothing 
contrary to the word of God, and that the thirty-nine 
articles were to be admitted as agreeable to the holy 
Scriptures. To these the puritans opposed others : but 
the archbishop suspended the clergymen who refused to 
subscribe ; and, in defiance of the clamour of his ene- 
mies, and of the intrigues of their friends in the council, 
prevented every projected change in the constitution or 
the discipline of the church t. 

To restrain the violence of the dissident writers, an 
act had been recently passed, making it felony " to 
•* write, print, or set forth, any manner of book, rhyme, 
** ballad, letter, or writing, containing any false or sedi- 
** tious matter to the defamation of the queen's majesty, 
•* or the encouraging of insurrection or rebellion within 
" the )»alm$." That a polemical treatise against parts of 

• Strype's Grindall, 231. 272. 277- 386. Lansdowne MSS. xxxvii. 18. 
xxzviii. o9. Camdea assures us. that the real cause of his disgrace was 
his coudemnation of the unlawful marriage of Giulio, the celebrated phy- 
■ieian of Leicester, who flrom that moment laboured to effect his rain. 
Qriudall was the founder of the scliool at St. Bees, in Cumberland. Can' 
d#B, 403. 

♦ Camden. 404. Strype's Parker, llfi. Whitgift, 137. 
t Stat. of Realffl,iv.e59. •»*»*/. 
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the book of common prayer should come within the 
operation of this statute, will excite surprise: but it 
was held that such a tract, by endeavouring to subvert 
the constitution of the church and the supremacy of the 
queen, tended to the encouragement of rebellion, and 
the defamation of the sovereign. Thacker and Copping, 
two non-conforming ministers, and Wilsford, their lay 
disciple* were indicted and convicted under the statute. Jum 
Wilsford saved his life by taking the oath of supremacy ; 4. 
the others refused, and died martyrs to their religious ^* 
principles *. 

II. But the sufferings of the puritans bore no com- 
parison with those of the catholics. The puritans were 
considered as brethren, whose transgressions sprung 
from an exuberance of zeal ; the catholics as idolaters, 
whose worship could not be tolerated by the true servants 
of the Almighty : the poverty of the former offered no 
feward ; the wealth of the latter presented an alluring 
bait to the orthodoxy of their persecutors. As early as 
the year 1563 the attention of the emperor Ferdinand 
had been called to the sufferings of the English catho- ^^^ 
lies. Jn different letters he recommended to the queen 24. 
the practice of toleration, solicited her indulgence in 
favour of the deprived bishops, and exhorted her to 
grant one church at least in each populous town for the 
exercise of the catholic worship. To the first of these 
requests she replied, that, by screening the prelates from 
the penalties to which they were liable by law, she had 
already fulfilled his wish : to the other, that such a con- 
cession was contrary to her conscience : ** it was a thing 
** evil in itself, and unprofitable to those for whom it was 
** required t." 

* These men were Brownists, a class of nltra-pnritans, who, lodLing 
Upon the church of England as an unchristian church, refiised to com- 



innicate with it Neal, c. vL Strype. iii. 186. 
. Stiype, i. 370. PoUini, 353. Tt . . 

shaded were those incurred by the refusal of the oath of supremacy. 



f Strype, i. 370. PoUini, 353. The penalties to which the qneen 



She had finrbidden it to be tendered to the deprived prelates. Horn, how- 
ever, the new bishop of Winchester, summoned Bonner to take it $ bat 
BcMuier pleaded that Horn was no bishop iu law» and therefore had no 
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Many of the more zealous or more timid among the 
catholics sought, with their families, an asylum beyond 
the sea. Their lands and property were immediately 
seized by the crown, and given, or sold at low prices, to 
the followers of the court*. Those who remained 
might be divided into two classes. Some, to escape the 
penalties, attended occasionally at the established service ; 
and endeavoured to elude the charge of hypocrisy, by 
maintaining, from the words of the queen's proclamation, 
that such attendance was with them nothing more than 
the discharge of a civil duty, an expression of their 
obedience to the letter of the law. But this evasion did 
not satisfy more timorous consciences. The greater 
number abstained from a worship which they disap- 
proved, and were, in consequence, eompelled to pass 
their lives in alarm and solicitude. They lay at the 
mercy of their neighbours and enemies; they were 
daily watched by the pursuivants ; they were liable at 
any hour to be hurried before the courts of high com- 
mission, to be interrogated upon oath, how often they 
had been at church, and when, or where, they had 
received the sacrament ; to be condemned as recusants 
to fines and imprisonment, or as persons reconciled to 
forfeiture and confinement for life t. Their terrors were 

authority. He argued that Horn had been ooiueerated aoeordiligio the 
ordinal of Edward VI., which had been abolished under queen Mary, and 
had never since been established by act of parliament. On the contrary 
the act of the S5th of Henry VIII. had been revived in the first of £lixa 
beth : and according to that act bishops must be consecrated after the 
catholic form. It was difScuU in law to resist this plea; and« therefore, 
in the parliament of 1566, it was enacted that all consecrations according 
to the ordinal of Edward Vl. should be accounted valid: bnt, at the same 
time* that all tenders of the oath of supremacy hitherto made by bishops 
so ordained, should be void and of no effect. Strype, 1 340. 493. Stry pe's 
Parker, 61. 

* In Strype (IL App. 102) may be »eea a list of fugitives, comprehending 
■izty-eight names, certified for wis purpose into the exchequer. 

t Among those imprisoned and fined, were Hastinjgs lord Loughborongh', 
sir Edwara Waldegiuve, sir Thomas Fitzherbert, sir Edward Stanley, sir 
John Soothworth, the ladies Waldegrave, Wharton. Carew. Brookes, 
Morley. Jarmin. Browne, OuiUbrd, &c. Strype, i. S33. 32?. il 110. 856. 
863. 408. 416. 495. Strype*s Grindall. 138. 151, 152. In Haynes is a 
^gular letter to the council ftom the bishops of London and Ely ; whow 
having examined the panons taken at mass at lady Caiew% inggMied 
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renewed every year by proolamatioiifi, or secret messages, 
eailin^ upon the magistrates, the bishops, and the ecde- 
siastical commissioners, to redouble their vigilance, and 
enforce the laws respecting religion. Private houses 
were searched to discover priests or persons assisting at 
mass. The foreign ambassadors complained of the 
violation of their privileges, by the intrusion of the pur- 
suivants into their chapels *; and even Elizabeth 
herself, to give the example, occasionally condescended 
to commit to prison the recusants, who were denounced 
to her in the course of her progresses t. 

Queen Mary's priests, as the ancient non-conforming 
clergy were (^ed, had continued for years to exercise 
their functions in private houses, at considerable risk to 
themselves and tiieir patrons. But death annually 
thinned their numbers ; the deprived bishops were pre- 
vented from ordaining others to succeed in their places; 
and it was confidently expected that, in the course of a 
short time, the* catholic priesthood, and with it the 
exercise of the catholic worship^ would become extinct in 
the kingdom {. If both were perpetuated, it was owing 
to the foresight of William Allen, a clergyman, of an 
ancient fiunily in Lancashire^ and formerly principal of 
8t liary*s hall in Oxford. To him it occurred,, that 

that tbe iniest shon1dl>e tortored, to make him confess the namss of thos* 
who had attended on other occaaioos. Haynes, 365. 

* Stnrpe, i. aS7. a SIS. 410. Strype's Whitgift, 90. 1. 6, 7. 

fHer majestie hath served Ck^ with great seale and comfortable 

* examples ; for by her coanaaille two notorious papists* younge Rooke- 
** woode, and one Downes, a gentleman, were both comytted, th'one to 
" the town preson at Norwyche, the other to the countrie preson there, for 
'' obitynate papistrie ; and rii. more gents, of worship were oomytted to 
" Mveral hoases in Norwyeh aspreaoners; two of the Lovells, another 

* Downes, one Beningflld, one Pary, and too others not worths memory, 
' for baddness of belyflTe," The qneen lodged at Rookewood^s hoose, at 
Bittton ; and. thanking him for the lodging, gave him her hand to kiss. 

* Bat my lintl chamberlayn (the earl of Sussex,) noblye and graTcly, 
" oaderstanding that he was exoommonicated far pa]dstrie, cawMd him 
" before hixn : demanded of him how he durst presume to attempt her 

* reall preaenoe, he» nnfytt to accompany any Crystyan person : fbrthwi^ 
"•aydne was fytter for a payre of stocks; commanded him out of the 
"oooit.and at Norwyeh he was comytted." Lodge, ii. 186. Aug. 80^ 
1578. 

^Allen's reply to Borghley's '* Execution of Justice;* c. iU. 
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Colleges might be opened abroad, in lieu of those whicb 
•had been closed to the catholics at home. His plan was 
approved by his friends ; several foreign noblemen and 
ecclesiastical bodies offered their contributions; and 
1568. Allen established himself in the university of Douay. 
At first he had only six companions : the number was 
multiplied by the accession of many among the exiles, 
and of still more from the EngUsh universities ; and in 
a short time the new college contained no fewer than 
one hundred and fifty members, many of them eminent 
scholars, all animated with zeal for the propagation o/ 
that religion, on account of which they had abandoned 
their own country, and sought an asylum in a foreign 
clime. Their object was to study theology, to receive 
orders, and to return to England. Thus a constant 
succession was maintained ; and in the course of the 
first five years Dr. Allen sent almost one hundred mis- 
sionaries into the kingdom *. 

The success of this establishment disconcerted the 

lords of the council, who resolved to try the influence of 

terror by subjecting the missionaries and their abettora 

to the utmost severity of the law. The first victim was 

Cuthbert Mayne, a priest in Cornwall, who was charged 

witb having obtained a bull from Rome, denied the 

) 577. queen's supremacy, and said mass at Golden near Truro, 

Sep. tiie house of Mr. Tregean. Of these, heinous offences no 

16* satisfactory evidence was offered : but the court informed 

the jury that, where proof could not be procured, strong 

presumption might supply its place ; and a verdict of 

guilty was accordingly returned. This was the first 

capital conviction under the statute; and, as one of the 

two judges disputed the legality of the proceedings, the 

question was referred to the lords of the council, who» 

* Camden (347) has given an account of the aeminarists, whicli appean 
to be taken ftom the declamatory invectives of the crown lawyers, doriDg 
the trials of the missionaries. They nniversally denied these chwves ■ 
which were victoriously answered by Dr. Allen, in a tract, entitled' 
^ Apology and True Declaration of the Institntbn and Endeavoara of tiio 
** TVo English Colleges,** See. See extracts from it in Mr. BnUn^ 
valuable " Memoira of the English Catholics,* L 211. ^^ 
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after a suspense of two months, ordered the judgment to Not. 
be carried into execution. Mayne suffered with con- 29. 
stancy the cruel death of a traitor*. With him had 
been condemned in a premunire fifteen persons, partly 
neighbours and partly servants, as aiders and abettors of 
his treason : and at the next assizes Tregean himself 
received the same judgment. He was immediately cast 
into prison in the common jail at Launceston, and hia 
estate was seized by the crown. He had once enjoyed, 
the favour but afterwards incurred the enmity of the< 
queen ; now, no solicitation could obtain from her any 
aUeviatbn of his fate. For eight-and-twenty years he 
remained a prisoner either at Launceston, or in the 
Fleet in London. After her death he obtained his 
liberty from James at the solicitation of the king of 
Spain, but on condition that he should expatriate him* 
self for ever. The old man hastened to the court of his 
benefactor, from whom he received a gracious welcome 
and a munificent provision t« 

The impulse was now given. The fate of Mayne and 
Tregean stimulated the zeal of those who professed to 
be the adversaries of popery. A more active search was 
niade after recusants; every jail in the kingdom 
numbered among its inmates prisoners for religion ; and 
4X1 one occasion not fewer than twenty catholics of family 
and fortune perished of an infectious disease in the 1^78, 
castle of York;(. Nelson, a priest, and Sherwood, a^^^* 

* Bridsewater, 84. 35. Dodd. ii. 92—4, and the old edition of the State 
Triab. The boll was merely a copy of a jubilee which Mayne said he had 
Ixmeht through cariosity at a sliop. 

t Dodd, ii. 169— 17S. and De vita Francisci Tregeon. Edidit F. Plun- 
Wtos nepos ejus maternus Olisiitone, Anna I6S5. From Madrid 
Tregean went to Lisbon fbr the benefit of his health, and died there on the 
S9kh Sep. 1608. His children made several, but fruitless attempts to 
leeoveruieir father's property from Charles I. 

t Bridgewater, 38. S^. From the accumulationof filth, and want of 
ftntilatioo, such diseases were common in the prisons of this period. A, 
wnilai fste befel the catholics in Newgate, in July, 1580. (Strype, iii« 
Anp. 151.^ But the most singular instance occurred at Oxford, on July 6, 
lfl77>at the trial of Jenks, a catholic bookseller. Suddenly the two. 
jodges, the sheriff the undersherifT, four magistrates, most of the juror», 
^manj of the spectators, were seized with a most violent pain in pufi 
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layman, who by force of torture, oi throagh captkKu 
interrogations, had been led to a denial of the queen's 
nqiremaoy, were drawn, hanged, and quartered. 

But the experience of ages has proved that aueh seve- 
rities cannot damp the ardour of religious zeal. Mi»- 

1579. sionaries poured into the kingdom. Gregory XIII. 

April established an adltional seminary in Rome*; and 
^* Mercurianus, the general of the Jesuits, assented to the 
request of Allen, that the members of his order might 
share in the dangers and the glory of the mission. For 
this purpose he selected Robert Persons and Edward 
Campian, two Englishmen of distinguished merit and 

1580.ftbiht)r. Their arrival awakened the suspicion of the 

Jaae queen and of the council : it was believed, or at least 
22. pretended, that they had come with the same traitorous 
object as Sanders, who in the preceding year had 
animated the insurgents in Ireland to oppose the autho- 
rity of the sovereign ; and the pursuivants were stima- 
lated with promises and threats to seek out and apprehend 

j^ly the two missionaries. At the same time the queen, by 

15. proclamation, commanded every man, whose children, 

relations, or wards, had gone beyond the sea for education, 

to make a return of their names to the ordinary, and to 

recall them within four months ; and warned all persons 



head and itomach, which was ■oceeeded by deliriam. and in the eonne 
of thirty houn ended in death. This disease was not extirpated ml the 
ISthof Aosnst; and, what is more remarkable, it was confined to the 
male sex, and in general to persons in respectable situations in life. See 
Camden, 316. Lodge, it 160. Wood. L S94. Bridgewater. 87. 

* The hospital of Santo Spirito. erected in 1S04^ stands oa th« war nt« 
of the ancient Saxon school, or hospital for Saxon pilgrims, which was 
totally destroyed in the celebrated conflagration of the Borgo in 84?. In 
its place was afterwards established an hospital Ibr travellers and iaflnD 

Si^rsons of the EngUsh nation in Trasterere, near the ehoreh of Sao 
risogono } and a few years later, another in the city of Romcb in the Vis 
di Monierrato, called the hospital of the Holy Trinity and St Thomas. 
In the year 1464 these two establishmeniB were united ander the isne 
warden ; and in 1579 Gregory XIII. opened them to the English exiks. 
who hi^ resorted to Rome, to study in the university. On the S3d of 
April, l&T'* he dissolved the hoepitads, and in their place erected a college 
giTing to it the revenue of the former establishments^ about 1400 crowns 
Mr annum, and adding a yearly pension of 3000 crowns, till itaiacoiBe 
■torn other sources shovdd reach to that aoMmnt. 
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whomsoever, that if they knew or heard of any Jesuit or 
seminarist in the kingdom, and either presumed to 
harbour him, or did not reye«l where he was concealed, 
they should be prosecuted and punished as abettors of 
treason*. 

When the parliament assembled, the ministers called 1581 
on the two houses for laws of greater severity, to defeat '^'^Q* 
the devices of the pope, who had sent Jesuits into the ^' 
realm, to preach a corrupt doctrine, and to sow under the 
cover of that doctrine the seeds of sedition t. Every 
measure which they proposed was readily adopted. It 
was enacted, 1^. that all persons, possessing, or pretend- 
ing to possess, or to exercise, the power of absolving, or 
of withdrawing others from the established religion, or 
suffering themselves to be so withdrawn, should, together 
with their procurers and counsellors, suffer the penalties 
of high treason; 2°. that the punishment for saying 
mass should be increased to the payment of 200 marks, 
and one year*s imprisonment ; of hearing mass to 100 
marks, and imprisonment for the same period : 3^ that 
the fine for absence from church should be fixedf at 20 
pounds per month (which was adjudged to mean a lunar 
month), and that, if the absence were prolonged to an 
entire year, the recusant should be obliged to find two 
securities for his good behaviour in 200/. each: and 
4^. that to prevent the concealment of priests as tutors 
or schoolmasters in private families, every person, acting 
in such capacity without the approbation of the ordinary, 
should be liable to a year's imprisonment, and the person 
who employed him to a fine of ten pounds per month }. 
It is plain that, if these provisions had been fully 
executed, the profession of the catholic creed must, in a 
few years, have been entirely extinguished. 

• Camden. 348. Sanders, 384 At fhii time a letter was tent to sir 
Henry Sydney, president of Wales, reprehending him for his tardiness in 
execnting the commission against the catholics, and informing him thai 
* hia doings were narrowly obsenred." Sydney Papers, i. 876. 

tD*Ewes.S86. 

tSt.»Eliz.c.U 
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Persons and Campian, before they separated, had, in 
answer to the queen's proclamation, explained in writ- 
ing the motives which induced them to visit their native 
country. Each confided his own paper to the care of a 
friend, with an injunction not to make it public, unless 
the writer were apprehended and thrown into prison. 
But the zeal »of Pound, one of these friends, did not 
allow him to obey. He betrayed his trust, and pub- 
lished the paper of Campian under the title of a letter 
to the lords of the council. In it the missionary asserted 
that he was come solely to exercise the spiritual func- 
tions of the priesthood, and had been strictly forbidden 
to meddle with worldly concerns or affairs of state ; re- 
quested permission to dispute on religion before the 
queen, the council, and the two universities ; and declared 
that all the Jesuits in the world had made a holy league 
to brave every danger, suffer every kind of torment, and 
shed their blood, if it were necessary, for the restoration 
and propagation of the catholic faith. The bold tone of 
this letter gave considerable offence, which was greatly 
increased by the publication of another tract from the 
pen of the same writer, enumerating ten reasons on 
which he founded his hope of victory in the proposed 
dispute before the universities *. 

For nearly a year Campian eluded the pursuit of his 
enemies ; but during that time the catholics had been 
exposed to severities, of which they had previously no con- 
ception. The names of all the recusants in each parish, 
amounting to about fifty thousand, had been returned 
to the council : the magistrates were repeatedly blamed 
for their want of activity and success ; and the prisons 
in every county were filled with persons suspected as 
priests, or harbourers of priests, or delinquents against 

* Both the letter to the eoancil, and the tract addressed to the uoiversi- 
ties, may be seen hi Bridgewater, i. 2. 5 — 19. An inourrect and mutilated 
eopy was published by Strype, Hi App. 13. Bartoli has given an ab- 
stract of the letter of Persons, p. 13. Otner letters of the two missionaries 
may be found in Bridgewater. p. 3. and in Strype» though with an erio- 
neous date and address. Vol. iil App. 151. 
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one or other of the penal laws. No man could enjoy 
security even in the privacy of his own house ; where 
he was liahle at all hours, but generally in the night, 
to be visited by a magistrate at the head of an armed 
mob. At a signal given, the doors were burst open ; 
and the pursuivants, in separate divisions, hastened to 
the different apartments, examined the. beds, tore the 
tapestry and wainscoting from the walls, forced open 
the closets, drawers, and coffers, and made every search 
which their ingenuity could suggest, to discover either a 
priest, or books, chalices, and vestments, appropriated 
to the catholic, worship. To resist or to remonstrate 
was only to provoke additional aggression. All the in- 
mates were interrogated : their persons were searched, 
under the pretext that superstitious articles might be 
concealed among their clothes ; and there are instances 
on record of females of rank, whose reason and lives 
were endangered from the brutality of the officers*. 
At length Campian was taken at Lyffbrd in Berkshire, July 
and conveyed in procession to the Tower: Persons con- 17 ' 
tinned for some months to brave the danger which me- 
naced him ; but at length, at the urgent request of his 
friends, both for their security and his own, he retired 
beyond the sea. 

The use of the torture was common to most of the 
European nations: in England, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, it was employed with the most wanton bar- 
barity t. The catholic prisoner was hardly lodged in 
the Tower before he was placed on the rack ; and, if he 
were supposed to be a priest, was interrogated why he 
had come to England, where he resided, whom he had 
reconciled, what he had learned from the confession of 

* By snch means lady Nevil was firightened to death In 9olt>orn, and 
Mrs. Vavasor lost her reason in York. See Bridgewater. 34. 56. S89. S99. 
319. Bartoli, 118— ISl. See Note (F). 

f See namerous instances in Bridgewater, 56. I76. 179. 191. 196. S39. 
Ice., and Note (6) at the end of the volume. In 1578 Whitgift, bishop of 
Worcester, and Yice-president of Wales, was ordered to employ torture to 
fccoe answers from, catholics suspeoted of having heard mass. Strype*s 
Whitgift, 83. 

VOL. VIII. L 
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. others, and in what places his colleagues were con- 
Oct»cealed*. The second time that Campian suffered the 
'^^ torture, he made disclosures which he deemed of no 
importance, hut which report exaggerated and misre- 
presented. His brethren were scandalized; and, for 
their satisfaction, he protested in a letter to a friend, 
that» though he had mentioned the names of certain 
gentlemen in whose houses he had been received, yet 
he had never discovered any secrets there declared, 
and never would, come rack, come rope t/' This letter 
was intercepted ; and the " secrets " were interpreted 
to allude to some mysterious conspiracy against the 
queen. Campian was twice more stretched on the rack ; 
he was kept on that engine of torture till it was thought 
he had expired ; but he always persisted in the asser- 
tion, that the secrets to which he had alluded regarded 
not matters of state, but the private sins of individuals, 
which they had confided to him in confession, and which 
he was forbidden to reveal by all laws, both human 
and divine %, 

Elizabeth herself had been desirous to see this cele- 
brated man. By her order he was secretly brought one 
evening from the Tower, and introduced to her at the 
house of the earl of Leicester, in the presence of that no- 

• Bridgewater. S7. 197- 296. 

t '* We have gotteu from Campian knowledge of -«U his peregxinatioD 
** in England— Yorkfthure, Lancashire, Denbigh, Northampton, Warwick. 
*' Bedford, Buckingham. &c. We have sent for his hosts in all coontreyt." 
Letter in Digges, Aug. 10, p. 1581. The confession itself may be seen in 
Strype, iU. 578. He asserted on the scaffold that it had been drawn from 
him by the assurance of the commissioners given upon oath, that his har* 
bourers shonld not be molested. (Bridgewater, 65.) They were, how- 
ever, summoned before the council, as we have seen ; and some of tbem 
were imprisoned and severely fined. Strype, iiL 126. Strype's ii^urker, 
876. Digges, 990. In his letter to Found, he expressed his sorrow for 
his weakness and credulity. Howell's State Trials, 1060. 

X Howell, ibid. Between the torturings he had been several timet 
called to dispute on religion, sometimes publicly in the chapel, and some- 
times in private. Camden says that he hardly supported his reputation 
(expectationem escitatam aegre sustinuit, 349); the oathoUe writers boast 
of ms success, and appeal to the conversions by which the conferences 
were followed. Bartoli, 167. 183. Two of the audieuce were committed 
to prison, because they said that Camnian " was discreet and learned, 
** and disputed very W(;1L'* Strype's Avlmer, App. ii. 
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Ueman, of the earl of Bedford, and of the two secretaries. 
She asked him if he acknowledged her for queen. He 
replied, not only for queen, hut for his lawful queen. 
She then inquired if he believed that the pope could ex- 
eonununicate her lawfully. He answered that he was 
not a sufficient umpire to decideinacontroyersy between 
her majesty and ibe pope. It was a question which 
divided the best divines in Christendom. In his own 
opinion, if the pope were to excommunicate her, it might 
be insufficient, as he might err. By his ordinary power 
he could not exeommunicate princes. WheUier he 
could hy that power which he sometimes exercised in 
extraordinary emergencies, was a difficult and doubt- 
ful question, to which some persons had answered in 
the affirmative *. 

At length Campian, twelve other priests, and one^^^^ 
layman, collected from different prisons, were arraigned 12 
in two separate bodies. They had come prepared to 
profess their religious belief: to their astonishment 
they were indicted for a conspiracy to murder the queen, 
to overthrow the church and state, and to withdraw the 
subjects from the allegiance due to the sovereign. 
Even the particulars were specified ; the places, Rome 
aod Rheims ; the time, the months of March and April 
in the preceding year; and their very journey from 
Rheims to England, supposed to have been begun on the 
8th of May last. It is not difficult to account for the sur- 
prise of the prisoners. S;everal among them had not 
been out of England for n^y years ; several had never 
visited Rheims or Rome in their lives ; some had not 
even seen each other before they met at the bar. They 
declared that, whatever might be pretended, their reli- 
gion was their only offence ; and, in proof of the asser- 
tion, remarked that liberty had been previously offered 



, * Baitoli, 160. Howell's State Triali, 1C6S. It appears, ftom nomeioas 
instanceg, that, in the language of the age, depotition was soppoaed to be 
ioeliufed in the meaning of the word " excommunication,'* when appliad 
to the queen. 

l2 
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to each individual among them, provided he would con- 
form to the established church. 
The report of their trial must convince every reason- 
Nov. able man of their innocence. Campian, with his usual 
20- ability and eloquence, vindicated the missionaries from 
the charge of disloyalty, and showed that not an atom 
of evidence had been adduced to connect himself and 
his companions with any attempt against the life or the 
safety of the queen. But the public mind had been 
prepared to believe in the existence of the conspiracy 
by a succession of arrests, sermons, and proclamations; 
the absence of proof was amply supplied by the invec- 
tives, the conjectures, and the declamations of the 
lawyers for the crown ; and the jury, after an hour's 
deUberation, returned a verdict of guilty against all the 
pi^soners. Before judgment was pronounced, Lancas- 
ter, a protestant barrister, rose and made oath, that 
Colleton, one of the number, had consulted him in his 
chambers in London on the very day on which he was 
charged with having conspired at Rheims. Colleton 
was remanded ; the others were adjudged to suffer the 
death of traitors *. 

An attempt was, however, made to save the lives of 
the prisoners. Some of the council objected that, to 
put to death so many catholic priests at a time when 
the duke of Anjou was in London, would be to offer an 
insult to the prince whom the queen had chosen for her 
husband ; but Burghley contended that it was necessary 
to allay the apprehensions of tj^e protestants. Let some 
at least pay the penalty of their treason. It would 
prove to the world that the queen was ready to sacrifice 
her dearest inclinations to the safety of her religion. 
Dec. His opinion prevailed t. Campian, Sherwin, and Bri- 
^' ant were selected for execution, and suffered the pa- 
nishment of traitors, asserting their innocence, and 
praying with their last breath for the queen as their 

• state Trials. 1049. 1072. Bridgewater, 219. 304-307. 
t Camden, 379. Banoli, 209. 
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legitimate sovereign. The other nine, who were per- 
mitted to remain several months under sentence of 
death, ^ere repeatedly examined hy commissioners, and 
required to declare their opinions respecting the depos- 
ing power of the pontiff, and what part they would take 
in case of an attempt to put the papal hull in execution *. 
Bosgrave, a Jesuit, Rishton, a priest, and Orton, a lay- 
man, gave satisfELctory answers ; they saved their lives, 
but did not recover their liberty. The other seven 
replied, that their opinions had nothing to do with the 
crime for which they had heen unjustly condemned ; 
that they were incompetent to determine the controversy 
between the pope and their sovereign ; that they be- 
lieved, as the catholic church believed, and would on all 
occasions behave as catholic priests ought to behave. 15^0 
These answers were deemed evasive ; and they all suf- May 
fered at Tyburn, protesting, ieis their companions had 30. 
aheady done, that they were innocent of treason, and 
dutiful subjects to their sovereign. 

That the conspiracy with which these men were 
charged was a fiction cannot be doubted. They had 
come to England under a prohibition to take any part 
in secular concerns, and with the sole view of exercising 
the spiritual functions of the priesthood. This they, 
deemed a sacred duty, and for this they generously 
risked their liberty and their lives. Even their princi- 
pal accuser afterwards vindicated their innocence ; and, 
in excuse fbr his own falsehood, alleged the terror that 
seized him when he was led to the foot of the rack, 
and saw himself surrounded with the instruments of 
torture t. At the same time it must be owned that the 

* On the 1st of April the queen, to silence the murmura of the public, 
iisaed a proclamation, deelariuff that Gampian and his felluw-pnsoners 
had been justly put to death; and stating, in proof of their treasonable 
intentions, the queries which had been put to him and his companions, 
sad the answers which they had returned, fioth may be seen in Howell's 
State Trials, i. 1078, and in Mr. Butler's Memoirs of the British Catho- 
lics, L SOO. App. 3(50. I may observe, that the answers attributed to 
Caspian are very different from those which at his trial he aMertod that 
he had giveo. 

f Nicholi was a protestant, who, going abroad, abjured hii xeligioa to 
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answers which six of them gave to the qaeries were &r 
from satisfactory. Their hesitation to deny the op- 
posing power (a power then indeed maintained hy the 
greater number of divines in catholic kingdoms) ren- 
dered their loyalty yery problematical, in case of an 
attempt to enforce the bull by any foreign prince. It 
furnished sufficient reason to watch their conduct with 
an eye of jealousy, and to require security for their good 
behayiour on the appearance of danger, but could not 
justify their execution for an imaginary offence. Men 
are not to be put to death now, because it is barely pos- 
sible that in one particular contingency they may prove 
traitors hereafter. The proper remedy would have been 
to offer liberty of conscience to all catholics who would 
abjure the temporal pretensions of the pontiff. But this 
was an effort of liberality not to be expected in an in- 
tolerant age, and from the advocates of a principle 
which naturally led to persecution; that the catholic 
worship was idolatry ; and that even to connive at ido- 
latry was a damnable crime which could not fail to draw 
down the severest judgments of heaven, both on the 
queen, and the nation t. 

gain adminion into the seminariea, and, bHng ejected tm miaeondnet, 
returned to England. He was immediately arrested, and conformed. Hb 
conversion was much talked of. He was described as a Jesuit, and 
preacher to the pope } and the bishops were compelled by the council to 
subacribe 50/. per annum for his maintenance, till he could be provided 
for in the church. (Stryoe's Grindall, S62.) He made many discoveries 
ind published a book replete with calumnies against the pontiff and (h« 
leminarbts. Yet he was not produced at the trial : soon afterwards h« 
lecalled his charges against the missionaries, and crossed theses to 
Prance. At Ronen be was thrown into prison, whence he wrote several 
letters to Dr. Allen, and confessed that all he had said or done proceeded 
from the fear of the rack. " It is not," he savs, ** I assure yea, a plra- 
" sant thing to be stretched on the rack till the body becomes alnKMt 
" two feet longer than nature made it** If we may believe him Sri'bbs 
supplied the materials of his book, and Wilkinson added the margfntl 
notes. Ronton, lieutenant of the Tower, inserted in his conftisioo 
names that ne had never heard, and suppressed some and altered others 
of his answers. See his letters in Bridgewater, S30— 834. Also ISartoU, 
119. 137. 138. 

i See this history, vol. vL S70. note, vii. 309. and Note (H). Mr. Hal- 
.Am remarks, as an extenuating circumstance distinguishing (his perseeo* 
tion from that of Mary and of tne house of Austria, that no woman was 
put to death nnder the penal code, so far as he remembers. (Const Hist. 
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III. There was nothing in the creeds of the puritans 
or of the catholics which, according to law, could subject 
them to the pains of heresy ; but the anabaptists were 
still doomed to suffer at die stake under Elizabeth, as 
their predecessors had suffered under her father and 
brother. They formed a numerous sect in the maritime 
provinces of the Netherlands, and under the cover of the 
Dutch church in London, occasionally introduced them- 
selves into England. On three different occasions, the 
queen, by proclamation, ordered all persons, whether 
foreigners or natives, who had embraced the opinions of 
the anabaptists, to leave the kingdom within twenty 
days, under pain of forfeiture, imprisonment, and other 
penalties. At the suggestion of Grindall, bishop of 
London, domiciliary visits were made through all the 
parishes of the metropolis ; and every householder was 
compelled to return a list of the strangers who lodged 
with him, their occupations, characters, and religious 
principles*. In 1574 Sandys, his successor, delivered 
sixteen anabaptists to the lord mayor, to be transported 
out of the kingdom : the next year, on Easter-day, 1575. 
twenty-seven others were apprehended, by his order, at April 
their devotions in a house near Aldgate ; and the queen ^• 
issued a commission to him and the bishop of Rochester, 
the master of the Rolls, and two magistrates, to proceed 
against them as suspected of heresy. On examination 
it was found that they rejected the baptism of infants, 
denied that Christ assumed liesh of the Virgin, and 
taught that no christian ought to take an oath, or to 
accept the office of magistrate. Some were dismissed 
with a reprimand ; five, on their repentance, were ad- 
judged to bear fagots, and to recant at St. Paul's cross ; 
and one woman and ten men were condemned to the 

i 197. noteO The fact, however, it, that Margaret Clitheroe was exe- 
cuted in LS86, Margaret Ward in 1588, and Anne Line in 1601. Mrs. 
Wells received sentence of death in 1591, and died in prison. Four other 
utholic i^ntlewomen were condemned at dififerent times, but reprieved ; 
wo of whom obtained a pardon from James I. Challoner, vol. i. 189. 828. 

• Strype's Grindall, 132^124. 
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flames : of whom the woman saved her life hy abjuring 
her errors ; the men, instead of being burnt at the stake, 
were sent out of the kingdom *. But tieither argument 
nor terror could subdue the obstinacy of Peeters and 
Turwert, who persisted in maintaining the truth of their 
July doctrines. The queen, calling to mind ** that she was 
15. «< head of the church, that it was her duty to extirpate 
" error, and that heretics ought to be cut off from the 
" flock of Christ, that they may not corrupt others t,'* 
signed a warrant to the sheriffs ; and the two unfortu- 
22. nate men perished in the flames of Smithfield* amidst 
the applause of an immense concourse of spectators. 
1579. Four years afterwards, for the profession of similar 
May opinions, Matthew Hammond, a ploughwright, who had 
20. been pronounced an obstinate heretic by the bishop of 
Norwich, was burnt in the ditch of that city ; and in 
the same place, but after an interval of ten years, was 
also consumed Francis Kett, a member of one of the 
universities, who had been convicted of uttering blas- 
phemies against the divinity of Christ {. 

It is now time to return to the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart. For several years, her adversary Morton, under 
the powerful shield of Elizabeth, had reigned without 
control in Scotland, while the captive queen was com- 
pelled to suffer all the horrors of a rigorous and pro- 
tracted imprisonment in the castle at Sheffield (. The 
number of her attendants was diminished, the allowance 
for her table reduced : her correspondence was inter- 
cepted and detained by the agents of the ministers ; and 
foreigners, frequently even the French ambassador, 
were refused access to her presence. She was never 
permitted to quit her own apartments, unless it were for 
the purpose of walking in the court-yard, or on the 
leads ; and then an hour's previous notice of her intention 
was required, that the earl or his countess might accom- 

•Stowe,e78. Wright, ii. 9. f Bymer, xr. 740, 74L 

1 Stowe, 679. 685. Collier. 569. 

I She had been placed there in Dec 1570. 
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pany her. So rigorous a confinement, joined with the 
anxiety resulting from her ignorance of the passing 
events in which she might be deeply interested, rapidly 
impaired her health, till she was compelled through 
weakness to pass most of her time in bed, and was re- 
moved in a chair whenever she wished to change her 
apartment. Elizabeth, though she graciously accepted 
from her captive presents of needle-work and of 
Parisian dresses, invariably eluded or rejected every 
petition for a mitigation of the severity of her confine* 

ment*. 

But if Mary suffered, her royal oppressor was not free 
from uneasiness. She had now convinced herself that 
her own safety was irreconcilable with the deliverance 
or the escape of the Scottish queen ; and the fear of the 
latter event proved to her an exhaustless source of ap- 
prehension, of jealousy, and of torment. Among the 
nobility there was no one in whom she reposed greater 
confidence than the earl of Shrewsbury. Yet she mis- 
trusted even him. She had been formerly warned of 
the "alluring graces" of Mary t; and she feared that 
he might be seduced from her service by the attractions 
of her rival. He was frequently reprimanded for his 
supposed negligence; at her recommendation he was 
compelled to take into his household persons whom he 
knew to be spies upon his conduct; and, while he 
guarded Mary Stuart, he was himself surrounded with 
guards, the secret agents of the queen, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his residence $. 

But, what will probably appear still more extraordi- 
nary, Burghley himself, the sworn enemy of Mary, the 
author of most of her wrongs, and the adviser of her 
death, could not escape the jealousy of his mistress. On 

• Lodge. U. 87. 151. 129. v v i ^ ^ 

f Haynes, 511. She "doubted lest her fayre speche «huld dysseave 

'•him.*' Lodge, a 156. _ .. , ^ . , 

t Lodge, ii. 83. 85. 116 163. 275. When his daaghter-in-law was con- 
fined, he christened the child himself, that he might not be acciued o! 
introducing strangers, if he had sent for a clergyman, 1S8. 
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two occasions he had recourse to the waters of Bnzten 
to relieve the gout Elizabeth persuaded herself that 
the real object of his journeys was to find occasion of 
intriguing secretly with Mary. She opened to him her 
suspicion ; reprimanded him in a tone of extreme seye* 
rity, and was long before she would give credit to his 
repeated denials of the charge *. 

On the part of the Scottish adherents of the captive, 
the English queen was free from alarm, so long as 
Morton retained the regency. But his rapacity had 
excited the murmurs, and his submission to Elizabeth 
had wounded the pride, of the nation. The former 
prompted him to debase the coin, to multiply the for- 
feitures of real or pretended transgressors, and to ap- 
propriate to his own benefit the property of the church : 
the latter induced him to humble himself to the lieu- 
tenant of the queen of England, in satisfaction fi)r 
some unintentional offence, arising out of an af&ay on 
the borders. At length the earls of Argyle and Athol 
obtained access to the young king ; and James, by their 
persuasion, though he was but twelve years old, 
assumed the government, summoned the noblemen 
of their party to meet him in Stirling, and sent to 

1578, Morton an order to resign his authority. He obeyed 

Mar. with apparent cheerftilness ; but in three months his 

'2* intrigues with the fomily of Erskine introduced him 

into the castle of Stirling, gave him possession of the 

^^^y royal person, and enabled him, as head of the council, to 
* exercise again the power which he had so recently lost 

Aug. The two parties met with hostile intentions in the field; 
^* they were reconciled by the intervention of the English 

* Lodge. iL 131. 13S. To illustrate the •ystem of etpionage which ])ie- 
▼ailed at this period, Burj^hley, though in reality prime minttter, having 
ooeaaion to write a con&dential letter to the earl of Shrewsbury on tome 
domestic arrangements, was compelled to keep it by him an entire week, 
before he found a messenger to whom he dared to trust it, through the 
danger of its being intercepted and sent to the queen. 134. " Who wiU 
" write, when his letters shall be opened bv the way. and construed at 
*' pleasure, or rather displeasure ?" Hanngtun to Staaden, Feb. 80, 1600. 
HugflB Ant. i. 309. also 3U. 318. 
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ambassador ; and Athol, the cbiief author of his late 
disgrace, after an entertainment at Morton's table, died 
in a few days of poison. Secure of the ascendency, he 
now gave the reins to his avarice and resentment ; and 1579. 
the chiefs of the Hamiltons, who reposed in security J*^'^" 
under the protection of the treaty of Perth, were com-* 
pelled to save their lives by a speedy flight into England. 
At this moment, however, appeared an unexpected rival 
to awaken his jealousy. Esm6 Stuart, lord of Aubigny, Oct 
arrived from France: his youth and accomplishments 
captivated James ; and the fkvourite was created first 
earl, then duke of Lennox, and loaded with honours and 
appointments. He insinuated to the king, that it was 
the object of Morton to convey him into England ; and 
he sent to France for evidence to prove that the late 
regent had been an accomplice in the murder of Dam-' 
ley. Morton, on his side, published that Lennox was 
in reality an agent of the duke of Guise ; that the ob-* 
ject of his mission was to effect a change of the national 
religion, to marry James to some foreign princess, and 
to persuade him to resign the sceptre into the hands of 
his mother. The English cabinet, alarmed for the 1580. 
safety, or believing the representations, of their friend, 
sent an ambassador to require the banishment of Len- 
nox : but he returned without an audience, because he 
refused to deliver his message to the king in presence of 
the council. A Scottish ambassador, sent to apologize 
for this conduct, met with similar treatment, and was 
remanded with a sharp expostulation and supercilious 
admonition from Burghley *. 

Morton still attended the Scottish council. But one 
morning, Stuart, son of lord Ochiltree, falling on his 
knees, charged him in the royal presence with the 
murder of the king's father. On his denial he was Dec* 
confined, first in his own house, afterwards in the castle 31. 
of Dumbarton t. Elizabeth hastened to serve her ally. 

* Camden, 364. 

f On the arrett of Morton in Scotland, it was determined to take Mary 
out of the sostody of the earl of i^hrewsbory, and transport her to MilboriM 
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1581. Randolph, the celehrated sower of sedition and treason, 
*^^°* was despatched to Edinburgh. He solicited the life of 
* Morton from the king, the council, and the estates ; he 
described it as a &vour which the queen deserved in 
return for the numerous benefits which she had conferred 
upon the nation ; he attributed the charge to the jea- 
lousy of a rival ; and he produced documents to prove 
that Lennox had associated with foreign princes to pro- 
cure the invasion of England. He received for answer 
that his documents were forgeries, and that the ~king 
was bound in honour to let the trial proceed. Elizabeth 
ordered a body of English troops to march to the 
borders * ; and Randolph exhorted the earls of Angus 
and Marr, and the other lords in the English interest, 
to unsheath the sword* in defence of their leader. Nor 
was he the only person employed to plead in favour of 
Morton, and to denounce the pernicious plans of Len- 
nox. The prince of Orange commissioned William 
Melville, the king of Navarre, Bothwell and Wemyss, 
to support tha representations of the English agent. 
But James was inexorable. He summoned all his 
subjects to arms in defence of their country ; the earl 
of Angus w&s ordered to retire beyond the Spey, and 
Marr to surrender the castle of Stirling. Stuart, the 
accuser, was created earl of Arran ; and Randolph, who 
had, in two former missions, been sent out of the 
country, now fled to preserve his lifet. The queen, 
unable to raise up a formidable party in Scotland, and 

caafle in Derbyshire. At the same time it was ordered that all her papers 
should be seized and sent to the queen. We have the instructions issued 
on the occasion (Sadler, iL 349—^62.). Yet, for some reason, with which 
we are uot acquainted, she was suffered to remain at Sheffield. Probably 
the seiEure of ner papers was also countermanded. 

• '* Two thousand foot, five hundred horse, fur relief of hir partiB in 
" Scotland, and (if) need be.!' Walsingham.to sir Henry Sydney, Feb. 
S8, 1581. The reader will notice " hir partie.** Sydney Papers, i ^86. 

t See his letter to the chancellor in Strype. ii. App. 138. : He says of 
Morton : " Nay, I cannot myself wish him any fiivour, if that be true that 
** is said of him, and confessed by them in whom he had no small trust.*' 
It appears that he was accused not only of the death of Darnley, but of 
Misoning the earl of Athol. and of intending to imprison ths king, and to 
riU Argyll, Lennox, and Montrose. Ibid. 
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ashamed to make war for the sole purpose of preventiug May 
the course of public justice, recalled her forces. 1* 

The proofs against Morton consisted of parole and 
written evidence. The object of the first was to show ^^^^ 
that he had held a consultation respecting the murder ^* 
of Darnley at Whittingham ; that, when it was per- 
petrated, his cousin and confidential frietid Archibald 
Douglas and his servant Binning, were actually em- 
ployed ; and that queen Mary, when she surrendered at 
Carberry hill, told him to his face that he was one of 
the assassins. The written evidence was his own bond 
of manrent, or bond to save Bothwell from the punish- 
ment of murder, produced by sir James Balfour, and a 
paper purporting to be the declaration of Bothwell 
himself on his death-bed in Denmark *. He was found 
guilty by the unanimous verdict of his peers : but the 
punishment of treason was commuted by the king into 
decapitation. In his prison he confessed to the ministers 
who attended him (but at the same time refused to sign 
the confession), that he had been twice solicited by 
Bothwell, twice by Archibald Douglas, to take an active 
part in the projected murder ; that he had declined it, 
because, though Bothwell alleged the consent of the 
queen, he could produce no written proof of that con- 
sent; but that he was guilty of having concealed, 

* Consult Camden. 966, Arnot, Criminal Trials. 388. and Foster's letter 
in ChiJmeis, iL 97* From the lust, it appears that a d«claratiun of Both- 
welt was produced at the trial Bothwell died in 1576. A report pre- 
vailed, that on his death- bed he had solemnly declared Mary innocent of 
the murder, and named his real accomplices. She made attempts to pro- 
core a copy of this testament as it was called : one was believed to have 
been sent by the king of Denmark to EliTabeth. who suppressed it ; ano- 
ther was supposed to have made its way into the Scottish court That 
published by Keith deserves no credit From internal evidence it is 
nothing more than a memorandum made by some nameless person, at least 
five years after the death of Bothwell, of what had been reported by a 
Danish merchant soon after his death. Keith, App. 143—140. Camden 
asserts that the earl often, both during his life and at his death, declared 
upon oath the innocence of Mary : *' et vivens et moriens reginani minime 
" eonsciam fuisse, religiosa asseveratione snpenumero eontestatus est" 
Camd. 143. But Laing is positfve that king James inserted this passage, 
and that it was not originally written by Camden. Laing, ii. 59. His as- 
sertion is merely conjecture ; but, if the &ct were so, might not James have 
lesmed it dHxinghis residence in Denmark? 
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through fear, his knowledge of the conspiracy, and of 
haTing given to Bothwell, first the bond of maoient, 
aud literwards another bond to promote his marriage 
with the queen *. On the scaffold he threw himself on 
flis face, and, by sobs and groans and violent contortions 
of the body, manifested the agitation and anguish of his 
mind. What impression the sight made on the specta- 
tors, we know not ; but the ministers who attended him 
assure us, that these things " were evident signs of the 
*' inward and mighty working of the spirit of God t/* 
Binning suffered the next day; Archibald Douglas, 
whom Morton had appointed a lord of session, found an 
asylum in England. 

Ever since the arrival of Lennox Elizabeth had 
watched with additional jealousy the conduct of the 
Scottish queen : after the fall of Morton, she thought it 
necessary to come to a final determination respecting 
the fate of her captive. Was Mary, as had been for- 
merly devised, to be prosecuted and attainted for prac- 
tices against the life and dignity of the English queen ; 
or was she to be liberated from prison on conditions cal- 
culated to secure Elizabeth from the dangers which she 
Sept feared ? The lords of the council assembled ; and three 

* It is cingalar, that after all the inyeftigations and exeeotiont which 
hdui taken place, it wag still, fourteen years after the death of Darnley, s 
question in what manner he was murdered. Morton was asked * wbidder 
" the king was wirriet or blawin in the aire? '* He called Grod to witness 
that he did npt know. Bannatyne, 498. 

t " He lay on griefe upon his fkce befoir the place of executione, his 
* bodie making grit rebounding with sychis and sobbes, quhilk are evident 
** signes of the inward and myghtie worlung of the speirt of God." Ses 
the whole confession, and the sequel, in Bannatyne*s journal, 494— ol7> 
It has been contended, that in this confession, published by the ministeis, 
much was omitted out of tenderness to characters then living, or for politi- 
cal purposes. Mary, indeed, in a letter to Elisabeth, roundly asserts that, 
A:om the deposition of Morton, and firom the depositions of those oon- 
fhmted with bim, it was plain that all her misfortunes, during her resi 
dence in Scotland, were caused by the suggestions and promises of the 
agents of the English queen : **k dire, fkire, entrepiendre, et executer ce 
" que duxant mes troubles est advenu audit pays.*' Jebb, ii. S66. Cam* 
den, S87. Camden also informs us that, according to Morton's real coa- 
fession, he refused to act in the murder without a note from the queen; 
and Bothwell replied that such a note could not be procured, because the 
murder must be perpetrated without her knowledge. Camden, 143. 
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days were spent in deliberation. But, whatever had 
been the previous wish of the queen, she soon began to 
waver ; she made objections to every proposal ; and at 
last had recourse to the expedient, so familiar to weak 
minds, of freeing herself from present perplexity by 
postponing her resolution to a later period. When that 
period arrived, the same indecision prevailed ; Mary was 
harassed with additional questions and fresh demands. 
The partisans of Elizabeth again acquired the ascend- 
ency in Scotland ; and new events furnished new rea- 
sons for perpetuating the captivity of the Scottish 
queen. 

To the catholics of England the late revolution in 
Scotland had opened a cheering though fallacious pros- 
pect. Groaning under the pressure of penal statutes* 
and despairing of relief from the reigning sovereign, 
they naturally looked forward to the prince, who, in all 
probability would, within the space of a few years, suc- 
ceed to the English throne. By the known hostility of 
Morton, they had been hitherto deterred from present- 
ing themselves to the notice of the Scottish king : the 
opposite pohcy of D' Aubigny encouraged them to assure 
him of their attachment to the claim of the house of 
Stuart ; to solicit his protection in favour of their bre- 
thren, whom persecution might occasionally drive into 
Scotland ; and to express a hope that, when providence 
should place the sceptre in his hands, he would extend 
the benefit of religious toleration to the best friends of 
his mother and of himself. Persons, the Jesuit, carried 
bis views much further. He argued that, though the 
prince had been educated by the disciples of Knox, his 
conversion to the worship of his fathers was not impro- 
bable. He was only in his fifteenth year. Who could 
presume to foresee what impression might hereafter be 
made on his mind by gratitude and interest, by affection 
for his mother, and by his own reading and reflection ? 
With these hopes he despatched, first, Waytes, an Eng- 
lish clergyman, afterwards Creighton, a Scottish Jesuit* 
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III. 



to the court at Holyrood house. They were received 
with kindness hy the king, the duke of Lennox, the 
. earls of Huntley, Eglinton, and Caithness, and by the 
barons Seton, Ogilby, Gray, and Ferniherst ; and both 
returned to Persons with Mattering, though perhaps in- 
sincere, promises of the royal favour. James was will- 
ing to connive at the silent introduction of the catholic 
missionaries, to receive one into his court as his tutor in 
the Italian language, and to take under his protection 
such religious refugees as should bring with them a re- 
commendation from his mother. He also talked of the 
filial affection which he felt towards that unfortunate 
princess, of his sense of the many wrongs which she had 
suffered, and of his readiness to co-operate in any plan 
for her deliverance from captivity; but unfortunately 
(so he pretended) his enemies had deprived him of the 
means : he was a king without a revenue ; and poverty 
would, at last, compel him, unless he were relieved by 
the bounty of the catholic princes, to submit to the plea- 
sure of Elizabeth. 
1582. With this answer Persons and Creighton hastened to 
May. Paris, where they met the duke of Guise, Castelli the 
papal nuncio, Tassis the Spanish ambassador, Beaton 
the archbishop of Glasgow and Mary's resident in the 
French court, Matthieu the provincial of the French 
Jesuits, and Dr. Allen the president of the seminary at 
Rheims. After a long and secret consultation, the ge- 
neral opinion was, that Mary and James ought to be 
associated on the Scottish throne, as joint king and 
queen; that, to consolidate their interests, an agree- 
ment between them, consisting of several articles^, 
should be signed ; and that the pope and the king of 
Spain should be solicited to relieve the present pecu- 

* The purport of the articles was to relieve all Scotsmen from any fesr 
of punishment for past offences, and to secure to them their present riKht* 
and possessions — " d'assenrer les rebelles de toute impunite de leura of* 
" fences du passe, et de remettre toutes choses en repos pour I'advenir 
** sans aucune innovation de chose quelconque.** Lettie de Marie, Jebb, 
11874. 
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Diaiy wants of the young king. It is probable that 
other projects with which we are unacquainted, were 
also formed. Whatever they were, they afterwards ob- 
tained the assent of the Scottish cabinet ; Persons hast- Ju°* 
ened to Valladolid, where he obtained from Philip a ^®* 
present of 12,000 crowns for James; and Creighton to 
Rome, where the pope promised to pay the expenses of 
his body-guard for twelve months, amounting to one- 
third of the former sum *. 

When this plan of association was communicated to 
Mary, she not only gave her own consent, but earnestly 
solicited that of her son. It was her wish, she said, to 
give him, according to law, what he now held only by 
foice ; to make him of an usurper, as he now was, a le- 
gitimate king in the estimation of other sovereigns. By 
Lennox and Arran the measure was approved ; but, if 
the former supported it with all his influence, the latter 
secretly opposed every obstacle in his power. At the 
first proposal James was alarmed ; but, when he was 
assured that Mary would leave to him the sole exercise 
of the sovereign authority within the realm, he signified 
his assent The captive queen fondly attributed it to 
the afiection of the son for his mother ; the result showed 
that it had been drawn from him by considerations of 
personal interest t. 

Neither the visits of Way tes and Creighton to Edin- 
burgh, nor the consultation in Paris, had escaped the 
prying curiosity of the English agents ; and all the pro- 
jects of Persons were extinguished in their very birth 
by the promptitude and policy of Elizabeth*s cabinet. 
Under its auspices a new revolution was organized in 

Scotland £. The earl of Gowrie invited James to his Aug. 
* 23. 

* See the letters of Periong In More, 113. )21., Bartoli. 842. S44, and the 
nppliei^km of the Scottish malcontents in Melville, 130. 

\ CottDD MSS. Cal. B. iv. 36. 

t In proof of i^ Mary, in her letter to Elizabeth, appeals to the charges 
" donnees k vos demiers deputes envoyes en Esconse, et ce que lesdits de- 
* pates y ont seditieasment practique avec bonne et suffisante solicitation 
'duoomtcmonbonToisin&York." (HuBtngdon.) Jebbiii.S70. See 
ilwEllis.2.ser.iiL97. 

VOL. VIII. M 
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castle of Rathven, secured the person of the unsuspect- 
ing prince, and assumed with his associates the ezereiae 
of the royal authority. Of the former ministers» the earl 
of Arran was thrown into prison, and the duke of Len- 
nox sought an asylum in France, where he died of poi- 
son, or of a broken heart*. The Scottish lords of the 
English &ction ruled again without control; and the 
preachers from the pulpit pointed the resentment of 
their hearers against liie men who had sought to restore 
an idolatrous worship, and to replace an adulteress and 
assassin on the throne. 

For seyeral weeks the Scottish queen was kept in 
close confinement, that this unexpected event, so &tal 
to her hopes, might be concealed from her knowledge. 
When the communication was at last made, it alarmed 
her maternal tenderness ; she read in her own history 
Not. the fiite which awaited her son ; and from the bed, to 
^ which she was confined by sickness, wrote to Elizabeth 
a long but most eloquent and affecting remonstrance. 
Having requested the queen to accompany her in ima- 
gination to the throne of the Almighty, their common 
judge, she enumerated the wrongs which she had suf- 
fered from her English sister while she reigned in Scot- 
land, on her flight into England, after her innocence 
had been proved in the conferences at York and West- 
minster, and now, last of all, in the captivity of her son. 
But what injury had she offered to Elizabeth to justify 
such conduct? Let the charge be made; and, if she 
did not refute it, she was willing to suffer the punish- 
ment. She knew her real and her only crime. It was 
that she was the nearest relation, the next heir to the 
' queen. But her enemies had little reason to be alarmed. 
They had brought her to the brink of the grave, and 



• He WM Mid, probably on very slight g[ioiinds« to bave been poiaoMd 
in his passage through England. See a letter from MarY in Jebb, u. t37. 
Mary's agent in Scotland asserts that the real cause of his exfle was hit 
approval of the plan of asHOciatton : ** il ne fust jamais chass^ pour aoltis 
^ oeeaeion, que cravotr pourchaui la dite association." Mordin, 549. 
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ihe thought little now of any other kingdom than the 
kingdom of God. In this situation, therefore, she re- 
commended the interests of her son to the protection of 
her good sister, and earnestly hegged for her own lihe- 
lation from prison. But, if she must remain a captive^ 
she trusted that at least the queen would grant her a 
cathdic clergyman to prepare her soul for death, and 
two additional female servants to attend on her during 
her sickness*. Whether this energetic appeal made 
any impression on the heart of Elizaheth we know not ; 
it procured no additional indulgence to the royal captive. 
For some time the queen and Henry of France had 
stood in mutual awe of each other. She feared that he 
might be provoked to espouse the cause of Mary ; he^ 
that at the first offence she would lend her powerful aid 
to the French huguenots. On this account, as long as 
James suffered himself to he guided hy the duke of 
Lennox, Henry appeared indifferent to the affidrs of 
Scotland; hut now that the Scottish king was in the 
hands of the English faction. La Motte Fenelon, and 
Mugneville were despatched to Edinburgh that they 
might aid the young prince to regain his liberty, advise 
him to call around him the other noblemen and the depu- 
ties of the burghs, and suggest the necessity of effecting 
as quickly as possible the association of his mother with 
himself on the throne. At the same time, Bowes and 1683. 
Davidson, the English, were instructed to oppose the Jan. 
French agents ; to urge their immediate dismissal ; and ^^^* 
to represent to the king the danger of the measures 
which they recommended t. James acted with a dissi- 

* This letter U abridged by Cunden (p. 387)> bat published entire by 
Jebb. iL S66. A translatiuo may be seea in Whitaker (iii. 583), and in 
Chalmen (L 486). It does not, nowever, five the real 8en«e of this pas- 
nge: "La verite estaut apparoe des impostniea, qa'on semoit de moy, 
" par la conference k laquelle je me aoubmis }*' whicn undoubtedly meant 
ttat her innocence was prowtf by the conferenoe. 

1 See the instraetions in Murdin, 374. Camden, 395. At Leith they 
procttied the arrest of HoH, a Jesuit, on his way to Rome with despatehes 
fioni lord Seton. but do not appear to have drawn any important disclosor* 
ftomhim. Wright, ii. 189. 
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nulation and vigour not be expeeted from liifi years. 
Having smnmoned a convention of noblemen at St. An- 

June drew*s, he took possession of tbe castle ; the number of 

'^7. bis adherents intimidated the opposite faction ; an offer 
of pardon to all who had been concerned " in the raid of 
" Ruthven" allayed their apprehensions ; and the young 
king recovered with ease the exercise of the royal an- 
thority. Elizabeth by letter condemned, James defended 
or excused, his conduct, and, during the controversy, to 

Sept. the surprise of all men, Walstngham himself made his 
1' appearance at the Scottish court. There seemed no 
sufficient object to draw that aged statesman from his 
official situation, and to engage him in so long and la- 
borious a journey. He read, however, to the Scottish 
king several lectures on the art of government ; extolled 
clemency as more useful than rigour; and exhorted 
James to banish *' the enemies of the religion" from his 
councils and his society. But the chief occupation of 
the ambassador was to study the numbers and re- 
sources of the two parties ; to spread distrust and dis- 
sension in the one, while he united and strengthened the 
other ; to distribute with discretion the moneys which 
he had brought with him from England, and to secure 
partisans with pensions and promises. James had re- 

15. ceived him coldly, and listened to him with reserve; a 
paltry present at his departure proved how little the khig 
valued his advice ; and Elizabeth complained to Maiy 
of the disrespect shown to her ambassador, which she 
resented as shown to herself*. 

This new revolution in Scotland revived the hopes of 
the royal captive, and of her adherents in France. The 
duke of Guise, Gastelli, the archbishop of Glasgow, Mat- 
thieu, and Morgan, held another meeting at Paris. The 
object of their present consultation was to devise a plan 
for the liberation of Mary ; and it was proposed that 
the duke should land with an army in the south of 

•Cainden«896,897. MelvUle, 133. Sadler; U. 374. Jebb,tt. 885,531 
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England ; that Jamea with a Scottish force should enter 
the northern oonnties ; and that the English friends of 
the house of Stuart should be summoned to the aid of 
the injured queen. This project was communicated to 
Mary through the French ambassador, to James through 
Holt, the En^ish Jesuit* confined in the castle of Edin- 
burgh *. The king immediately expressed his assent : 
but his mother, aware that her keepers had orders to 
deprive her of life if any attempt were made to carry her 
away by force, sought rather to obtain, her liberty by 
ooncessioQ and negociation. She acquainted Elizabeth 
\Fith her design of transferring all her rights to her son ; 
threw the blame of his late behaviour to Walsingham 
on the ministers, who abused his good nature and inex* 
perimoe ; repeated the offers which she had made the 
year before ; and proposed a league of perpetual amity 
between the two crowns, to be concluded in Scotland, 
through the mediation of Castelnau the French ambas- . 
Bador. Elizabeth seemed to acquiesce; the English 
ministers submitted to the pleasure of their sovereign ; 
and Castelnau predicted a favourable result. But it 
was the misfortune of Mary to depend op men who were 
swajed by no other consideration than personal interest* 
Though Henry had authorized the ambassador to un* 
dertake the commission, though he furnished him with 
instructions such as the Scottish queen had solicited, 
yet he privately admonished him to obstruct any treaty 
whidi, by freeing Elizabeth from apprehension on the 
part of Scotland, might place her at liberty to support 
the protestants of ]^ance t. Castelnau deemed it pru- Dec 
dent to relax his exertions; the Scots of the English ^^* 
fiustion argued the point with the queen i reports were 

* See Mnidiii, 496. Wiih aU the penooa at this comwltation tlie reader 
It acqaainted. except Morgan. He was a gentlemaD of Wales« formerly 
•eeretary to Mary* and now administrator, with Charles Paget, lirother to 
krd Paget, of her dower in France. The archbishop of Glasgow distrusted 
or disliked them both. From the former consultation they had been ex- 
doded. How Morgan came to be admitted to this, I know not. 

t See hU letter in Jebh, ii. 545. 
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eirculated of the projected invasion ; and Elizabeth was 
taught to believe that the discharge of the captive must 
prove injurious to her honour and interests : to her ho- 
nour, because her Scottish friends would inMlibly be 
sacrificed to the resentment of Mary ; to her interests, 
because the mother and son would probably devote 
themselves to the cause of Spain, the former by a mar- 
riage with Philip, the latter by a marriage with the 
daughter of that monarch. Elizabeth, with her charac- 
teristic inconstancy, changed her resolution, and the cup 
of promise was again, for the twentieth time, dashed 
from the lips of Mary Stuart *. 

But the English queen herself experienced at this pe- 
riod considerable disquietude, from her knowledge of 
the design of the duke of Guise, combined with her 
ignorance of his associates and resources. She not only 
suspected the captive at Sheffield ; she dreaded the dis- 
affection of her subjects of the catholic communion. 
During the last two years the laws against them had 
been enforced with unexampled severity. The scaffolds 
were repeatedly drenched with the blood of priests exe- 
cuted as traitors ; and in several counties the prisons 
were crowded with recusants of ancient and noble &mi« 
lies. In the event of invasion could she rely on the loy- 
alty of men suffering under such oppression ? Would 
they not imitate the protestants of Scotland, France, and 
the Netherlands, who had risen in arms against their 
catholic sovereigns? To discover the extent of the 
danger, and to guard against the designs of the disaf- 
fected, her chief dependence was on the industiy and 
ingenuity of Walsingham, who, nurtured in intrigue 
himself, was the better qualified to detect and unravd 
the intrigues of others. Secret agents in his pay were 
spread over the continent. They resided in the most 
frequented ports, insinuated themselves into the coun- 
cils of princes, and even studied as ecclesiastics in the 

• Jebb. iL SSa. 545. 
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English seminaries. Other spies at home, prompted by 
Ihe prospect of reward, haunted the houses of the prin- 
cipal catholics. They represented themselves as confi-> 
dential agents of Mary or of her partisans, delivered 
oounterfeit letters that they might receive answers, and 
sought, by every artifice, to discover the secret disposi- 
tions of men, or to allure them to the commission of 
crime. It became, according to the testimony of Cam- 
den, difficult for the most loyal and the most cautious to 
elnde the snares which were laid for their destruction *. 
The first victim was Arden, a gentleman of an ancient 
&inily in Warwickshire, whose misfortune it was to 
have incurred the enmity of Leicester, by refusing to 
sell a portion of his estate for the accommodation of that 
powerful favourite. In the progress of the quarrel he 
had the imprudence to brave the resentment of his an- 
tagonist ; he rejected the earl's livery, which was worn 
by the neighbouring gentlemen ; he opposed him in all 
his pursuits in the county, and was accustomed to speak 
of him with contempt as an upstart, an adulterer, and a 
tyrant Arden s daughter had married Somerville, a 
neighbouring cathdic, subject to fits of insanity. In 
o&e of these he attacked, with a drawn sword, two men 
on the highway ; and, at the same time, declared, so it 
was reported, that he would murder every protestant, 
and the queen as their head. Somerville was soon 
lodged in the Tower ; and in a few days was followed by Oct. 
his feither and mother-in-law, his wife, his sister, and 30. 
Hall, a missionary priest Arden and Hall were put to Nov., 
the torture : the former persisted in maintaining his in- ^^ 
Docenee ; firom the latter was drawn a confession that 
Arden had, in his hearing, wished the queen were in 
heaven. On this slender proof, conjoined with the pre- 
vious conduct of Somerville, that gentleman. Hall, Ar- 
den, and Arden's wife, were convicted of a conspiracy to 
kiU the queen. Somerville, on pretence of insanity, was 

• Camdei)« 411. 
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Dec. removed to Newgate, and fbund, within two bouts, 
^^ strangled in his cell ; Arden, the next day, suffered the 
punishment of a traitor. The justice of his execution 
was generally questioned; and the pardon granted to 
the others strengthened the belief that his blood was to 
be charged not to his guilt» but to the Tengeanoe of Lei- 
cester, who gave the lands of his victim to one of his own 
dependents *. 

About the same time, if the information received by 
Walsingham were correct, Charles Paget, an exile, and 
brother to the lord Paget, ventured to land on the coast 
of Sussex, under the assumed name of Mope. Soon 
afterwards a letter, written by Morgan, fell into the 

^OT. hands of the secretarv. Francis and George, sons of 
17. sir John Throckmorton, whom the hostility of Leicester 
had, on some trifling pretext, removed from bis office 
of chief justice of Chester, were immediately apprehended 
and sent to the Tower: the lord Paget and Charles 
Arundel fled beyond the seat; and the earl of North- 
umberland with his son, and the earl of Arundel with 

1584. his countess, uncle, and brother, were summoned and 

Jan. ]«peated]y examined before the council. These, if they 
L did not convince, at least silenced, their adversaries. 
Paget and Arundel protested that they had fled, not 
through consciousness of guilt, but to elude the snares 
laid for them by the cunning and malice of Leicester t* 
Even the two Throckmortons persisted in the most so- 
lemn asseverations of their innocence. In the mean- 
while Stafford, the ambassador in France, bad laboured, 
but in vain, to discover some trace of the projected inva- 
sion. Not a single soldier was levied ; no preparation 



•Camden, i05. Bridgewater, 317. Rishtons Diariam. Ducdale^i 
Warwickshire, 681. About the saiye time, Jan. llth, waa executed Oartert 
• torinter. He was charged with having printed a treatiae on eeVsmf in 
which the maids of honour were exhort^ to kill the queen, as Jodith had 
killed Holofemes. (Camden. 411.) I shall tsanseribe tho pMMge in 
note (I), at the end of the volume. 

t Arundel had lent money to the queen of Scots. Mordin, 488* 

$ Camden, 411. Hardwicke Fapeis, L 318. 
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whatever had been made *• But, if his report contri- 
buted to lull, an intercepted, and in a31 probability forged, 
letter from the Scottish court to Mary awakened the 
apprehensions of Elizabeth. The writer informed the Apiil 
royal captive that James approved the plan of the duke ^ 
of Guise, was resolved to expose his own. person in the 
attempt, had received a promise of 20,000 crowns to 
raise an army, and was desirous of knowing on what 
English noblemen and gentlemen he might rely ht as- 
sistance t. It was probably owing to this letter that 
Francis Throckmorton was brought to trial He had 
thrice suffered the rack without making any disclosure ; 
when he was again led to that engine of torture he eon* 
fessed that two catalogues, said to have been found in 
one of his trunks, had been written by him ; that one 
contained the names of the chief ports, the other of the 
principal catholics, in England ; that they were intended 
for the use of Me'ndoza, the Spanish ambassador, to fur- 
ther the enterprise of the duke of Guise ; and that he 
had devised a plan with that minister to enable the ca- 
tholics, at the moment of invasion, to levy troops in the 
name of the queen, then to declare against her, and* 
unless she would consent to tolerate the catholic wor- 
ship, to attempt the subversion of the government}. 
With this confession in his hand, Burghley accused the 
Spaniard of having violated his duty and practised 
against the state. Mendoza replied, with warmth, that 
the charge was felse and calumnious ; that he was the 
person who had to complain of insidious and traitorous 
policy ; and that Burghley had intercepted the treasure, 
sided the rebels, and, by the means of pirates, plundered 

* Hsfdwlelw Pap«ra, i. 197. Murdm. 889. 897. It b nUda, ttom the 
btton of Henry III. to his amhnndor in EngUncL that he was resolved 
h> |Me i tn e peace with Elisabeth ; but to her demand that he should de- 
Imtr to her the Facets, Arundel, Morgan, Sec, he replied that they wevi 
oiles on aoconnt of religion, and that she had never given up tb mm the 
rebels who sought protection from her ; but thst, if any Englishmen in 
France could be proved to have oonspired against her, he would piuUh 
them to her satislheilon. Egcrton, S5^ SS. 

i See it in Sadler's Papers, ii. 875. s 8om«r# TraoUb t j^ 814 . 
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the subjects of his sovereign. The two ministeis parted 
in anger ; and the Spaniard, spontaneously, or by force, 
leaving the court, retired to Paris, where, for many 
years, he gratified his resentment, by lending the aid oi 
his influence and abilities to those who sought the ruin 
of Blizabeth *. 

Throckmorton, on his trial, pleaded that his confes- 
sion was insufficient to convict him, because, by the 13th 
of the queen, it was required that the indictment should 
be laid within six months after the commission of the 
offence, and should also be proved by the oaths of two 
witnesses. The judges replied that he was indicted, not 
on the 13th of the queen, but on the ancient statute of 
treasons, which neither required witnesses, nor hmited 
the time of prosecution. Surprised at this answer, be 
exclaimed that he had been deceived ; that the whole of 
his confession was false ; that it had been subscribed by 
him to escape the torment of the rack, and under the 
impression that it could not affect his life. After con* 
demnation his life was spared, till he once more con* 
fessed his guilt ; then he was led to execution : but oa 
the scaffold he again revoked his confession, calling God 
to witness, that, as it had been extorted from him, in the 
first instance, by the fear of torture, so it had been 
drawn from him in the second by the hope of pardon. 
The government thought proper to publish a tract in 
justification of his punishment. The proofe which it 
liimishes mig^ then be deemed sufficient; in the pre- 
sent day they would be rejected with contempt finom any 
court of justice t. 

While the ministers thus punished a doubtful oon- 

• Coaralt EliiabeUi*t dBclaratlQn in Strype, iiL 1S3. App. 43. Aomo| 
oilier things, Mendou charged a oertaia ooansellor (.Lnemt/et) with 
having engaged the bxotber ol a certain earl (Sosiez) in a plot to murder 
don John of Austria. Ibid. 

f Camden, 413. Throckmorton was racked for ttie first time on Um 
83id c^ Nov., and then twice on Snd of Dec Several other w^thaiM mii* 
tlemen, Shelley, Pierpotnt, Brummelholme. Layton, fte^ wen, at this tta«* 
thrown into the Tower, probably on similar charges or saspicaons. Sf* 
Rlahton's Diary at the end of Sanders. 
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spiracy at home, they were actively employed in foment- 
ing a real conspiracy abroad. Alarmed at the con- 
nexion of James with the duke of Guise, at his profes- 
sions of attachment to his mother, and at his marked 
disregard of th* admonitions of Elizabeth, they earnestly 
sought to restore and to recruit the English fkction in 
Scotland. The intrigues of Walsingham were sup* 
ported by the gold of the queen * ; the preachers ap- 
pealed from their pulpits to the piety or the fanaticism 
of their hearers; and the chie& began to arm their 
retainers ; when tiie king, who felt his throne tremble Mar, 
under him, commanded, by proclamation, all persons 2* 
concerned in the "raid ai Ruthyen," to quit the realm, 
Gowrie promised obedience, but loitered, under different 
pretexts, in the town of Dundee : his accomplices, the 
earls of Angus and Marr, appeared at the head of a 
body of insurgents. He, after a stubborn conflict, was Apr. 
made prisoner: they, though they had surprised the 13. 
town and the castle of Stirling, abandoned both at the 
approach of the royal army. Elizabeth had resolved to 
aid her friends with an English force : but its advance 
was retarded by a strong remonstrance from the French 
ambassador; and the design was laid aside at the 
arrival of intelligence that Gowrie had been executed 
as a traitor, and that his associates had sought an asylum May 
in England. While Walsingham secretly provided for ^« 
their support, the queen interceded in their favour : but 
James, under the direction of Arran, a bold, though 
rapacious minister, rejected her prayer ; and the Scottish Sepi 
parliament, having pronounced them rebels, confiscated 20. 
their property t. 

The cause of Mary had never worn so favourable an 
appearance as it did at the present moment. The 
English faction in Scotland was extinct : her son was 

* " Sm BMOTalMS sabJecU p«iMes par la bonne royne d*Angleien«^ 
*eheieh«Bt de jour en aultre roocasion d'aToir ta peraonne entre leuxa 
* tntteieoMe main*." Intercepted letter to Mary, in Sadler, tt. 376. 

t J«bb,tt.548.568. Sadler 11.385.399. 40S. Camden, 408« . 
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believed to be at her devotion ; Elizabeth, anxk>tts to be 
fireed from apprehension, earnestly sought an agreement ; 
and even Walsingham, now that his other plans had 
failed, expressed his i^probation of the terms offered by 
the queen of Scots ^. James had name4 the master of 
Marr, one of his favourites, to proceed to the English 
court ; and permission had been obtained that Nau, the 
French secretary of Mary, should meet him as her 
agent Little doubt was entertained that these minis- 
ters, through the mediation of the French ambassador, 
would successfully conclude the treaty so often begun 
and so often interrupted. But there always happened 
something to disappoint the expectations of the unfortu- 
nate queen. Creighton, the Scottish Jesuit, and Abdy, 
a Scottish priest* both on their way to their native ooiyitry, 
Sept. had been captured by a Dutch cruiser ; and, though 
f^' Scotland was not at war with any other power, were 
conducted as prisoners to England. In the Tower, and 
in presence of the rack, Creighton disclosed all the par- 
ticulars of the projected invasion which had so long 
alarmed Elizabeth t* The enemies of Mary improved 
the opportunity to agitate her mind with new and un- 
fbunded apprehensions ; and a plan 6f association was 
composed, the subscribers of which bound themselves to 
pursue, unto death, not only every person who should 
attempt, but also every person in favour of whom any 
other should attempt, the life of the queen. The latter 
clause was evidently directed against Mary Stuart ; aud, 
while it affected to make the life of one queen security 
fbr that of the other, placed the former without resource 

I 

* " Wharwith I Me nooawse but that beriiiMeftfethood rest latyified.' , 
Kadler. iL 4S0. I 

t Creighton had torn hit papers, and thravm them into the gea. but tin | 
frafmenta were collected, and among them a paper, written ia ItaUu 
about two years before, showing how England might be snccessfhlly )■* 
▼aded. Sadler, ii. 401. (i suspect a paper in Strype is a translatira of it 
fltrype, iii 414.) In his confession he detailed all the particulars oT the 
Consultation at Paris ; but added, that the invasion was postponed till tho 
tnmbles in the Low Countries should be ended. Sedlcr, ibid. This cs>* 
duet of Creighton furnished Morgan with a speeious gtouod of oomplsiJit 
against Ftoions and his friends. Mutdin, 496. 
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at the mercy of her enemies ; who might, at any mo- 
ment; plead a pretended plot in justification of her 
murder. When the bond of association was read to her, Oct. 
she heard it as her death-warrant : but, recovering her- ^^ 
self, she offered to add her signature to the list of sub- 
scribers, as far as it were applicable to herself. Thifl 
offer was not accepted: but copies were dispersed 
through the kingdom, and were signed by every man 
who had anything to fear from the displeasure, or any- 
thing to hope from the favour, of his sovereign *. 

It was owing, perhaps, to tiie peculiar circumstances 
in which the king of Scotland had been placed from 
his infancy, or to the education which he had received 
from his tutors, that he felt none of those generous 
sentiments which usually glow with so much ardour in 
the bosom of youth. At the early age of sixteen he 
was become a perfect master in the art of dissimulation, 
and knew no other motives of conduct but personal 
gratification and personal interest He had long nego- 
ciated with his mother, his cousin of Guise, the king of 
Spain, and the pontiff. To all these he professed a 
strong partiality for the catholic worship ; a desire to be 
lawfully associated on the throne with his mother ; and 
a resolution to risk his life in order to procure her liberty. 
By these protestations he obtained the only thing he 
sought, repeated presents in money : but his sincerity at 
last was doubted ; their liberality became checked, and 
he determined to play a similar game with the English 
queen. Gray, master of Marr, his new ambassador, 
was ordered not to join the secretary of Mary, but to 
n^ociate apart. Gray professed the catholic creed, and 
always held himself out as the devoted servant of Mary. 
He had been sent to Paris with a recommendation to 
her friends from Holt, and had there been admitted into 
the confidence of Persons and the archbishop of Glasgow, 
from whom he learned all their intrigues and plans for 

• Sadler, ii. 430, 431. Camden, 418. 
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the lords ; and the others, though they straggled through 
the house in defiance of the ministers, did not, in any 
4Hie instance, obtain the royal assent. 4^. The catholics, 
though hardly a month had been suffered to pass in 
which the scaffolds did not stream with their blood *, 
were doomed to suffer additional severities. The con- 
spiracies, whether real or pretended, of Arden and 
Throckmorton, had thrown the nation into a ferment ; 
both the zealots and the alarmists called for measures of 
precaution and vengeance ; and their wishes were «mply 
gratified by a statute, which enacted that, if any clergy- 
man bora in the queen's dominions, and ordained by 
authority of the bishop of Rome, were found within 
the realm after the expiration of forty days, he should 
be adjudged g\iilty of high treason; that all persons 
aiding or receiving him should be liable to the penalties 
of felony ; that whosoever knew of his being in the 
kingdom, and did not discover him within twelve days, 
should be fined and imprisoned at the queen's pleasure ; 
that all students in the catholic seminaries, who did 
not return within six months after proclamation to that 
effect, should be punished as traitors ; that persons sup- 
plying them with money in any manner should incur a 
premunire ; that parents sending their children abroad 
without license should forfeit for every such offence one 
hundred pounds ; and that children so sent to semina- 
ries should be disabled from inheriting the property of 
their parents t. 

On the third reading of this bill. Dr. Parry, a Welsh' 
Dec. man and a civilian, rose in his place, and described it 
1 7' ** as a measure savouring of treasons, full of blood, 
^ danger, and despair to English subjects, and pregnant 
with fines and forfeitures, which would go to enrich, 
not the queen, but private individuals.*' The bold- 
ness of this speech, at a time when no other member 

* Daring the three last yean five-and4wepty had Buffered. ChaUoMrf 
69. 163. 

t Camden, 438. Stat, of Realm, It. 706. 
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leoondled by that Jesuit, he revealed to him his ardent 
wish to free the English catholics (rom the persecution 
which they suffered; and his readiness to kill the queen 
with his own hand, if he could only persuade himself 
that it were lawful before God. Creighton assured him 
that it was not : Parry began to argue the point ; but 
the Scot was positiye, and the next day departed to his 
usual residence at Chamberry. From Lyons the im- 
pQStor proceeded to Venice, and addressed hioiaelf to 
Palma, another Jesuit, who refused to listen to his pro- 
posals, but conducted him to Campeggio, the papal 
minister. Parry pretended that he had secrets of great 
importance to communicate at Rome, but previously 
required from the pontiff a passport in the most ample 
form. Before it arrived, on the receipt of some intelli- 
gence which alarmed him, he fled out of Italy, returned 
to Paris, and was again '* reconciled." Here he re- 
vealed his pretended design of killing the queen to Mo^ 
gan, by whom, if we may believe him, it was approved * ; 
but, again affecting to feel a scruple of conscience as to 
the lawfulness of the deed, he was advised to consult 
Persons and Allen. The first of these he refused to 
see ; and when he was introduced to the latter, he had 
not the courage to put the question. He made the 
experiment, however, on Waytes, and some other Eng- 
lish priests, who all condemned the design ; and, being 
1584. foiled in this attempt, procured from Morgan an intro- 
^^' ductiou to the nuncio Raggauoni, to whom he gave a 
letter for Cardinal Como, the Roman secretary of state, 
and from whom he received a promise that the answer 
should be forwarded to him in England. Parry now 
returned ; made to Elisabeth, in the presence of Burgh- 

* Mary Stiuurt deelaxed that she did not believe Parry's accnaation of 
If ogui. She thought him incapable of anch a crime. Jebb^ ii. 67^. 
Parry, in hie letter to the queen, obacrrejw * that it will not be in hit 
** ponrer to fiuten this charge npon Morgan : the proof depending apoo 
■* his yea and my nay, and having no letter or cipher of his to cbMg* 
** him.'* Strype, m. Appu 103L The minhters printed Parry's letter, but 
were earefbl to omit this passage ; it was first published by Strype from 
theoriginaL 
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]ey4Uid Walsingham, a pompous though obscure nar- 
rative of his services; maintained that he had been 
solicited by the pope to murder the queen ; and in a 
few veeks gave to her the answer of the cardinal Como, 
in testimony of his veracity. This, however, proved to 
be no more than a civil answer to a general offer of ser- 
vice: neither his letter nor that of the cardinal con- 
tained the remotest allusion to the murder*; and, to 
his surprise, when he demanded a pension from the 
queen, he was told that he had done nothing to deserve 
a reward. His wants increased ; he petitioned for the 
mastership of St Catherine's hospital, and harassed the 
council with requests, till necessity compelled him to 1585* 
return to his former habits, and to set on foot a new ^P** 
intrigue t. It was necessary to give this account of ' 
Parry, that, from a previous acquaintance with his cha- 
racter, the reader might be better able to judge of the 
mysterious affair which followed. 

Among the exiles in the pay of the English govern- 
ment, was Edmond Neville, of the fiunily of the earls of 
Westmoreland, who, as long as Persons resided at 
Rouen, had been employed to watch the motions of that 

* The letter of the caTdtnal fkanished a vretence fcr the moat violent 
declamation against the pope, as if he had been aeqviainted with the de- 
•ignto liill the queen, and bad granted a |>anion for it befinrehand. The 
bet, however, is, that Parry in his letter never alluded to the design. He 
merely said that he was returning to England, and hoped to atone fbr his 

Kt misdeeds by his subsequent services to the catholic church. Bartoli, 
. Disooveiy of Squyer's fiction, |k 4. The answer of the cardinal may 
be leen in Sadler, iL 800. In it the pope exhorts him to persevere in his 
good intentions, and grants the indulgence which he haif asked for, that 
which was nsually granted to persons on their rscondUation. 

t This aoeonnt of Parry is Uken firom his letters in Btrype, IL 893. 648. 
iii.79.8S. 188. S52. 899. Holinahed, 1388. His confession, ibid, and 
State Trials, L 109S. BartoU, 286-S89 } and Camden. 4S7--4aQ. It is a 
ttDgular fisct that Burghley placed so much confidence in Parry, that 
when his wife's nephew, Anthony Bacon, began his travels, the loni trea- 
nirer wrote to the young man, and advised nim to contract and cultivate 
u btimate acquaintance with Fany. who was then at Paris. Leicester 
*ininediately informed the queen that Bacon .was the firiend of an exila 
ud traitor : but Burghley convinced her that neither the religion nor the 
loyalty of his nephew would be shaken in the company of Parry. Birch, 
from the original letters, vol. L p. 18. la As late as October 84th. ISSa 
ve have a letter firom Parry to Burghley, giving him a good character of 
Jo«Dg Wm. Cedl.aud his tutor, Lansdowne IISS. No. 88— 43L 

If 2 
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enterprising Jesuit Neville had lately obtained permis- 
sion to come to England. He claimed the inheritance 
of the last lord Latymer ; but met with a powerful an- 
tagonist in the eldest son of lord Burghley, who was in 
actual possession of the estate. To this man Parry at- 
tached himself, and, while he described him to the queen 
as a dangerous and suspicious character, sought to drive 
him to despair, by persuading him that Burghley was 
his mortal enemy. They soon grew intimate; they 
swore to be secret and true to each other ; they talked 
of different projects, some for the delivery of the queen 
of Scots, others for the assassination of Elizabeth. It 
appears to have been a trial of skill between two expe- 
rienced impostors, which should be able to entangle the 
other in the toils. Neville succeeded. He denounced 
1585. Parry : they were confronted ; and the Welshman, after 
Feb. a faint denial, acknowledged that he had solicited Ne- 
^* ville to assassinate the queen. 

j^ In the Tower he made a long confession, and wrote 
Ig. several letters to Elizabeth and her ministers. To an 
ordinary reader they bear the marks of a distempered 
mind: though perhaps those to whom they were ad- 
dressed might, from their knowledge of his previous 
conduct, explain the contradictions with which they 
seem to abound. The sum of his confession was, that 
Morgan had urged him to murder the queen ; that car- 
dinal Como, in the name of the pontiff, had approved 
the project ; that the sight of Elizabeth, and the consi- 
deration of her virtues, had induced him to repent ; but 
that the perusal of a work by Dr. Allen had revived his 
traitorous resolution, and led him to propose the design 
to Neville. At his trial, buoyed up with the hope of 
25, pardon, he pleaded guilty: his confession was read; 
and the chief justice prepared to pass sentence. At 
that moment, overcome with terror, he exclaimed &at 
he was innocent ; that his confession was a tissue of 
falsehoods extorted from him by threats and promises ; 
that he had never harboured a thought, and Uiat Como 
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bad never given any approbation, of the murder. His 
petition to withdraw his plea being refused, judgment 
was pronounced ; and the unhappy man exclaimed that, 
if he perished, his blood would lie heavy on the head of 
his sovereign. 

On the scaffold, which was erected in the palace yard. Mar, 
ie renewed the protestation of his innocence. Topcliffe, 2. 
the noted pursuivant, objected the letter of the cardinal, 
*' 0, sir,*' replied Parry, " you clean mistake it. I deny 
*'any such matter to be in the letter, and I wish it 
^ might be truly examined and considered oil" Being 
told to hasten, he repeated the Lord's prayer in Latin, 
with some other devotions, the cart was drawn away ; 
and the executioner» catching him at the first swing, 
instantly cut the rope, and butchered him alive *. 

It is a matter of doubt whether Parry were guilty or 
not. The queen at first thought that he had mentioned 
the project to Neville for the sole purpose of sounding 
Neville*s disposition t; she was afterwards induced to 
believe that he was a dissembler, who sold his services 
to both parties, and who would, had he not been pre* 
Vented, have imbrued his hands in her blood. However 
that may be, no man can deny that^ for his former 

* See the attibentic aecoimt given to Borghley in Strype, iii. S6l, It 
addi:*'when his heart wae taken out he gave a great groan.**— It has 
been supposed that Allen's book, to which he alluded in his confession. 
" juBtiAed and recommended the murder of heretical princes." This is a 
Bistake. Allen wrote no such work. Parry referred to Allen's answer to 
Boxghl^j ocQoeming which, see note (H). 

1 1 am Inclined to think that Parry acted in this instance with her per- 
iiiiarion. 1^. He had told her that Neville was ** a daneerous and sus- 
" pidoos character :" 29. On Parry's apprehension she insiBted that the 
flnt question put to him should be this : Have you not proposed the 
murder of the queen to ** a dangerous and susuicious character in order to 
"try him?" Camdeui 4S7. cP. He hintea as much on the scaffold; 
" tms is my last fietrewell to you all. I die a true servant to queen Elixa- 
" belh. For any evil thought that I had to harm her, it never came into 
" my mind. She knoweth it: and her own conscience can tell her so. I 
* eoDcealed it This intrigue with Neville^ upon confidence of her majesty, 
"to whom I had before bewrayed what I had been solielted to do.*^ 
49. He sends his letter to the queen thus : " remember your unfbrtunate 
** fvTjt ehi^y oieerthrown by yoer hand." This, however, was suppressea 
bv the niniat*«s ia th« aviated eouies. Strype, Ui. A pp. 103. 
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crimes, his complex and suspicious intrigues, and his 
base attempts to inveigle others into conspiracies that 
he might havu the merit of betraying them, he amply 
deserved to die, though he might be innocent of this 
ofibnce for which he suffered. 

The conviction of Parry, and still more the supposed 
approbation of his crime by the pontiff, were thought to 
justify the severity of the penal laws now in progress 
through the two houses. The catholics, before their 
doom was sealed by the royad assent, sought to propitiate 
the queen by a long and eloquent petition. In it they 
vindicated their loyalty and their religion fiK>m the odious 
doctrines with which they had been charged. They 
declared, 1°. That all catholics, both laity and clergy, 
held her to be their sovereign, as well de jure as de 
fkcto : 2°. That they believed it to be sinful for any 
person whomsoever to lift up his hand against her, as 
God's anointed: 3^ That it was not in the power of 
priest or pope to give licence to any man to do, or 
attempt to do, that which was sinful : and 4°. That, if 
such an opinion were held by any one, they renounced 
him and his opinion as devilish and abominable, here* 
tical and contrary to the catholic faith. Wherefore they 
prayed that she would not consider th^m as disloyal 
subjects, merely because they abstained, through motives 
of conscience, from the established service ; but would 
have a merciful consideration of their sufferings, and 
would refuse her assent to the law, which had for iti 
object to banish all catholic priests out of the realm. 
This petition was communicated to the chief of the 
catholic clergy and gentry, and was universally approved. 
When it was asked who would venture to present it to 
the queen, Richard Shelley, of Michael Grove, in Sussex* 
took upon himself the risk, and was made to pay the 
penalty. The council, for his presumption, committed 
him to prison ; where, after a confinement for several 
years, he died, the victim of his zeal to alleviate the 
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sufferings of his brethren) and an evidence of the eruel 

and unprincipalled policy pursued by the government *. 

The queen of S>jots had passed the winter in the most 

cruel disquietude. From the moment that she saw the 

bond of association, it had been her conviction that she 

was condemned to death in the secret council of her 

adversaries. The ratification of that bond by act of 

parliament, the suspicions thrown out of her being an 

accomplice in the supposed treasons of Throotoorton 

and Parry, her removal from Sheffield to the old and 

ruinous castle of Tutbury, the intention of transferring 

the care of her person from the earl of Shrewsbury, 

whose honour had been her protection, to a keeper of 

inferior rank, sir Amyas Paulet, the dependent of 

Leicester, contributed to agitate her mind with continual 

alarms. She was not, however, wanting to herself. 

By repeated letters, she sought to awaken the pity or 

affection of Elizabeth ; she signed a bond of her own 

composition, by which she declared that all persons who Jao 

should attempt the life or dignity of her good sister ^* 

enemies whom she would pursue unto the death t; she 

protested that she was completely ignorant of the designs 

attributed to Throckmorton and Parry ; and she defied 

her enemies to produce any proof which could in the 

slightest degree affect her innocence X, 

The discovery of Gray's treachery had induced Mary 
to complain to her son of the conduct of his favourite. 
James returned a cold and disrespectful answer; re-^ 
minding her, in the conclusion, that she had no right to 
interfere with his concerns ; that she was only the queen** 
mother, and as such, though she enjoyed the royal 

* Compare Strype* iii. S96, who supposes that the petition was pre- 
sented to parliament, with Pattenson, p. 496, 497. When Shelley was 
hrooffht beraie the coancil, he was reqaired to reveal the names of those 
who eooennred with him in the petition. Aware of the objeet, he gave the 
ftaaues of sach onlv as were known recusants. It was then objected that 
file petitioners ougnt to have relhted the arguments of D». Allen, in fttvoat 
of the deposing power ; and he was required to sign a paper, declaring 
that all who held the deposing power were traitors. This he retused* 
Ibid. 

t Murdin, 548. t Je^^* u. 569. 674. 
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title, powcMed no authority within the leslm of Sect- 
land*. This letter opened the eyes of the captive to 
the hopelessness of her sitaatbn. Even the son, on 
1^ whose affeetion she rested her fondest hopes, had deceived, 
24,* had abandoned her. In the anguish of her mind, she 
ibrmed the lesolntion of disowning him, if he persisted in 
his disobedienoe : of depriving him of every right wbicb 
he might claim through her ; aod of transferring all her 
pretensions to a prince who might be both willing and 
able to assert themt. But, while she revolved these 
thoughts in her mind, an accident happened to awakea 
new alarms. A young man, a catholic recusant, and 
suspected to be a priest, had been brought a prisoner to 
Tutbury. He was confined in a room adjoining to b^ 
chamber, was carried several times by force, and before 
her eyes, to the service in the chapel, and, at the end of 
three weeks, was hanged before her window {. His fete 
she considered a prelude to her own ; and, under thJA 
Apr. impression, she wrote to Elizabeth, begging, as a last 
^* favour, her liberty and life. She demanded nothing 
more : as to the conditions, her good sister might name, 
and she would subscribe, them. She had now nothing 
to preserve for a son who had abandoned her ; and was 
therefore ready to make every sacrifice, except that of 
her religion $. But the English queen, no longer afiraid 
of the interposition of James, neglected the offers and 
prayers of her captive, and committed the custody of her 
person to sir Amyas Paulet, the keeper, from whose 
austerity and fanaticism she anticipated nothing but 
severity, perhaps assassination. 
These terrors were not, however, confined to the queeo 

•Jebb,673. f Ibid. 

t See her letten in Jebb, ii. 580. 582. And another in Egerton's life of 
lord EKerton, Paris, 1813, p. 4. " En ceste sinistre oppinion, ne m'ha pat 
** pea couflriTO I'apcident de oe presb;^8tre qui, apres avoit este taot toiv* 
" meme, fut trouve penda sur la muraille vis k viz devant mes fenestres." 
The French minister made repeated inquiries, but oould get no otlier 
answer flx>m the council than that the prisoner through fright had haqge4 
himself with his garters. Egerton, p. 205. 

f Jeob, ii. 68S. see note (K)- 
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, if Scots ; they were common to the whole body of the 
English catholics, whose lives and fortunes had been 
daced, by the late enactments, at the mercy of their 
idversaries, and who believed that one great object of 
he association was a general massacre of the most dis- 
' ingnished professors of the ancient creed. Some, to 
; me themselves, entered into the honsehold of the earl of 
' . Leicester, or of the other fovourites of the queen ; many, 
iiMuidoning their families and possessions, retired beyond 
he seas, and risked their lives in the service of foreign 
powers. Of the others there were two, the earls of 
Arundel and Northumberland, whose rank and mis- 
fortunes claim more particularly the attention of the 
leader. 1^. Philip Howard was the eldest son of the 
last duke of Norfolk, by Mary Fitzallan, daughter to the 
earl of Arundel. At the age of eighteen he was intro* 1A75 
duced to Elizabeth, who received him graciously, and 
lavished on him marks of the royal favour. He soon 
mixed in all the gaieties, and indulged in all the vices, of 
a licentious court His wife * was forsaken, was even 
renounced, for some other distinguished female ; and the 
earl, his maternal grandfather, and the lady Lumley, his 
aunt, to mark their disapprobation of his conduct, 
bequeathed to others a considerable part of their property. I57A, 
On the death of the former, he claimed, with the pos- ^^b. 
session of the castle, the title of earl of Arundel ; and his * 
right, though he was not yet restored in blood t, was 
admitted by the council. But afterwards, whether it 
arose, as he himself conceived, from the misrepresent 

* Sh0 WM Anne, daoghter to Thomaa lord Dacre of the north. They 
were pablicly married, as aoon a* she had completed her twelfth year, and 
again prirately. as soon as he had completed his fourteenth. There was 
probably something in these proceedings, on which he founded the pre- 
tended nullity of the marriage. To what female at court he attached him- 
Klf. we know not : but we are told by his biographer, that the queen waa 
sommnded by women of the most dissolute cnaracter : and tnat, for « 
married man to aspire to the royal fitvour, it was previously reguisite that 
he tbonid be on evil; terms with his wife. See the MS. life of PhilUppe 
Rowwd, c. ifi. in possession of his grace the duke of Norfolk. 

t He took his seat in the house of lords, April 1 1th, 1560 ; and the bill 
restoring hnn in blood teceived the royal assent March 18th, 1&61. Lords* 
Journal^ iL 13. 54. 
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tations of the men who feared his resentment for the 
death of his father, or from the officious imprudence of 
the friends of Mary Stuart, who held him oat as the 
hereditary head of their party, he rapidly declined in the 
fiivour of his sovereign ; and it was soon erident that he 
had hecome to the royal mind an ohject of distrust^ if 
not of aversion. In these circumstances, Arundel 
retired from court to the society of his wife, to whom he 
endeavoured to atone for his past neglect by his sub- 
sequent attachment But Elizaheth*s displeasure pur- 
sued him into his retreat The countess was the first to 
feel it. She was presented for recusancy, and confined 
tinder a royal warrant, for twelve months in the house (^ 
Sir Thomas Shirley. No similar annoyance could reach 
the earl himself, for he was still a protestant: but 
repeated attempts to connect him with real or pretended 
conspiracies, particularly with that attributed to Throck- 
morton, warned him of the impending danger ; and be 
had already come to the determination of seeking an 
asylum in a foreign land, when he was stopped by a 
Visit from the queen, who, after dinner at her departure, 
bade him look upon himself as a prisoner in his own 
bouse*. 
685. These several afi&onts sank deep into the breast of 
Arundel. From the time of Campian s disputation in 
the Tower, he had been in his own mind a convert to the 
catholic creed, though his unwillingness to forfeit the 
royal favour induced him still to conform to the esta- 
blished worship. But now, smarting under oppression, 
and viewing these wrongs as the judgment of God in 
punishment of his pusillanimity, he sent privately for a 
priest, and was ** reconciled" to the catholic churdi, an 
act which, as he well knew, had been made high treason 
by a late statute. But his resolution was taken. He 



* About Christmas 1584 the earl gave a sumptttoiis banquet lo th« 
^ .^^. . _ ,-, . ^. . ^ Castelnan, "loua fort 

Castel. to the kusg, in 



aueen, who, on that oceaaion, speaking of him to Castelnan, * lona fort 
ledit Comta d'Arondel et son bon nature!.** i 



Egerton, 204. 
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left London to make preparations for his flight beyond 
the sea, and wrote firom Arundel to the queen a long and 
eloquent epistle, in which he enumerated the failure of Apr* 
all his attempts to gain her confidence, thd ascendency ^^ 
of his enemies in her council, the disgrace which he had 
Buffered, the fate of his Either and grandfather, who, 
though innocent, had perished as traitors, and the penal- 
ties to which he was exposed on the ground of his reli- 
gion. He was come, he said, to the point, '* in which 
** he must consent either to the certain destruction of his 
" body, or the manifest endangering of his soul ;*' and 
he therefore trusted that, iS, to escape such evils, he 
should leave the realm without licence, she would not 
visit him with her displeasure, which he should esteem 
the bitterest of all his losses, the most severe of all hia 
misfortunes*. Having intrusted this letter to a 
messenger, he embarked, little aware that he had been 
all the while beset with spies and informers, and that 
bis own servants, and the very master of the ship which 
was to convey him, were in the pay of the ministers. 
He had hardly lost sight of the coast of Sussex, when 
two saQ were descried in Ml chase. They were under 
the command of Kelloway, a pretended pirate. After a 
short resistance, in which he received a slight wound, 
Arundel surrendered* He was delivered by Kelloway to 
sir George Carey, the son of lord Hunsdon, and committed Apr 
by the council to the Tower. His imprisonment was 'i4. 
followed by that of his brother, the lord William Howard, 
and of his sister, the lady Margaret Sackville f. 

On his examination before the commissioners, the in** 
nocence of the earl disconcerted the malice of his adver^ 

*Thls letter is in Stowe, 70S— 706. In one part he uuinaAtes that the 
penou who enjoy her confidence are athelBte at heart. This waa often 
nidof Ba)ei«h $ bnt he did not belong to the coandL Probably the earl 
may aUnde to Leicester and Walsingham. As early as the 16th of April 
Catlelnan had learned that the qoeen meant to " lay her hand on Aranderi 
ooUar.** EgertaOS. 

tM8. Uft. £gerton»S04,5. Stowe.706. 
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saries *. He remained more than twelve months mino- 
ticed in prison ; at length the charge of treason iras 
1586. converted into that of contempt, and he was accused in 
Kay the star-chamher of having sought to leave the kingdom 
^^* without licence, and of having corresponded with Allen, 
who had heen declared the queen's enemy. He replied 
that in the first he ww justified by necessity, beeiuse 
the laws of the country did not permit him to worship 
God according to his conscience; and that bis corre- 
spondence with Allen was not on matters of state, but of 
religion. Both pleas were overruled ; and he was con- 
demned to pay a fine of ten thousand pounds, and to 
suffer imprisonment during the pleasure of the queen. 
She made him feel the weight of her resentment. His 
confinement was rigorous beyond example ; it lasted for 
life ; and his fkte was afterwards aggravated by a new 
trial and condemnation on a charge of high treason t. 

The apprehension of the earl of Arundel was followed 
by the tragic death of Henry Percy, earl of Northum- 
berland. From the moment that nobleman discovered 
hiB attachment to the ancient foith, he had been sur^ 
Tounded with spies ; and during the last ten years had 
been forbidden to depart from the vicinity of the metro- 
polis. The arrest of Throckmorton had caused that of 
William Shelley, an acquaintance of the earl ; and &om 



* A letter was produced, parporting to have been written bv mm to 
Diz, his steward in Norfolk, in which he was made to say that te shooM 
shorUy return at the head of a powerful army. He was onlj allowed to 
read the two first lines, which were written in « hand not unlike his own. 
He prononuoed it a forsery ; and, though it was first shown by Walsing- 
ham, there was so much mysteiY about the manner in which it came into 
the hands of the secretary, tnat the minority of the council ordered it to be 
withd^wn. Life of Philippe Howard, c. ix. He maintained that hb oalj 
object in going abroad was that he might lite " en liberte de confcienee, 
** qui Iny unportoit plus que quarante mille escos de rente, et belles xoay- 
" sons* et authority an premier seigneur cFAngleterre." Egerton, Stf. 

I He was eloaely confined during thirteen montiis, before he could ob- 
tain permission that any of his servants might wait on him. lbid.u.z.xL 
His countess, afln his imigrisonment. bore him a son. But she was re- 
Aued pemusskm to visit him, and was otherwise treated with great era* 
•Ity. HerMS.lifiB,e.vi. 
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the eonfession, volnntary or extorted, of that gentleman, 
it was inferred that Percy had given his assent to the 
supposed conspiracy for which Throckmorton suffered *. 
He was sent to the Tower: but, though he repiained 
more than a year in close confinement no preparation 
was made for his trial. On the 20th of June the lieu- 1585 
tenant received an order to remove the earl's keeper, ''"!?• 
and to substitute in his place one Bailifi^ a servant of sir 
Christopher Hatton ; and the same night the prisoner 
was found dead in his bed, having been shot through 
the heart with three slugs. A coroner's inquest returned 
a verdict of felo de se ; and three days later the chan- 
cellor, the vice-chamberlain, the lord chief baron, the 
attorney and solicitor- general, severally harangued the 
audience in the star-chamber, to prove that the earl 
had been guilty of treason, and that, conscious of his 
guilt, be bad, to spare himself the ignominy of a public 
execution, and to preserve the honours and property of 
his &niily, committed self-murder t. Yet the change of 
his keeper, the great difficulty of conveying fire-arms to 
a prisoner in the Tower, and even the solicitude of the 
court to convict him of suicide, served to confirm, in the 



* He wac the brolher ofThoma* the attainted earl. During Che rebel- 
han be had levied forces for Elizabeth against his brother ; afterwards be 
oOered to assist in a project for the liberation of the queen of Seota. Bnt 
his services were refused, under the idea that he acted in oollosion with 
BvEhW. (Mardin. 91. 119. Anderson, uL 2S1.) The ministers, oo the 
oae huid, appeared to believe him in earnest (Lodge, ii 69), condemning 
hha in the star-chamber in a fine of 6000 marlcs ; and on the other to 
haow that be was not, never exacting the fine, bnt granting him the earl* 
dom. which he claimed. State Trials, i. 1115. US?. 

■f The earl had certainly allowed Charles Paget, one of the exiles, to 
meet lord Pa^et at his boose at Petworth, for the porpose, as they pre- 
tended, of m^lcjng a s«ttlement of the family estates. The chief evidence 
against him was Shelley, who pretended to have heard ttom Paget that 
the eaA had entered into a conspiracy with him for tlie invasion of the 
hingdom. Shelley may have said so: bat the fact is denied by Paget in 
an intercepted letter to the qneen of Scots: " That W. Shelley, as they 

* say, shoold confess that I have revealed some practices I had with the 

* earl to him, herein, as I shall answer at the day of judgment, they say 

* most vntmly : for, that I never had talk with the said Shelley, in all mv 

* Ufe, but sum ordinary talk as the oooncil might have heard, being indii- 
"faeBL** Murdin.40a 
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minds of nmny, a suspicion that his enemies, unable to 
bring home the charge of treason, had remoyed him by 
assassination*. 

* See the ooioner*! inqoeat in Stowet 706 { the goverament aeeoant in 
Somer^ Tracts. iU. 490. HofweU's State Trialg, 1111. Camden. 43i 
Bridgewater, iOi. To proye the anidde one Mullan vras btonght forward, 
who said that he had aold the dag or sun ; and another priaooer, Pantia, 
who asserted that he saw it delivered into the hands of the earl by a ser* 
vant ^led Prioe; But Prioe himself, though in costody, was not prodooed. 
SUte Trials, i. 1184, 1125. On the other hand I obserre that, in a tetter 
from sir Walter Raleigh to sir Robert Cecil, in Murdin, it is assumed, 
as a faet known to them both, that tlw earl vas mardared by the eontri- 
▼anee of Hatton. Miirdin, 811. 
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EGiabvtti oonaents to protect the Belgian I nsargents— Concludes « 
Treaty with Janea of Seotlaiid— Intrigues of Morgan and Paget— 
Babington's Flot-^Detection and Esteention of the Conapiratore— Pro- 
ceedinga against Mary— Her Trial at Fotheriugay^Judgment sgainst 
her— Petition of Parliament— Intercession of the Kings of France and 
SeOftland— Her Execntibn—The Dissimulation of Elisabeth— Who pu^ 
nishes hei ConnseUora— And appeases the French and Scottish Kings. 



By the death of the duke of Anjou, the right of succes- 
sion to the crown of France had devolved on Henri de 
Bourhon, king of Navarre. Thus by a singular coinci- 
dence it happened that, in France as well as in England, 
the presumptive heir was a person professing a religion 
different from that established by law ; nor were the 
catholics in the one country more willing to see a pro- 
testant, than the protestants in the other to see a ca- 
tholic, sovereign on the throne. There was, however, 
this difference : in England the right was claimed by a. 
female and a captive, whtee life lay at the mercy of her 
enemies; but in France the heir was a sovereign prince, 
in possession of liberty, and at the head of a numerous 
and powerful party. Mary Stuart miQ;ht at any hour be 
removed out of the way : to prevent Henry from ascend- 
ing the throne^ battles were to be fought, and a war of 
extermioation to be waged. Their fortunes corresponded 
with their circumstances. She perished on a scaffold : 
he, after a long and obstinate struggle, secured the 
crown on his head, by conforming to the religion pro- 
fessed by the majority of his subjects. 
The man who organized this opposition to the right of 
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Henrf was the young duke of Guise, a prince who bad 
inherited the talents with the amhition of his family ; 
and whose zeal for religion was animated by the desire 
of avenging the murder of his father. While Anjou lay 
on his death-bed, the duke consulted his friends, and 
resolved to call into action the dormant energies of the 
league ; and the former was no sooner dead, than the 
emissaries of the latter spread themselves throughout 
the kingdom, exhorting the people to reform the abuses 
of the government, to provide for the permanence of 
their religion, and to learn a useM lesson from the ex- 
ample of a neighbouring realm, where even a woman, in 
possession of the sovereign authority, had been able to 
abolish the national worship, and to exclude the catholic 
nobility from their legitimate influence in the state. 
1585. Assemblies were held; treaties were signed; and the 
Mar. cardinal of Bourbon, the uncle of Henry, was declared 
^ * first prince of the blood, and presumptive heir to the 
throne *, The king of France, though he deemed the 
league an act of treason against his authority, found it 
prudent to place himself at its head ; but the leaguers, 
suspicious of his intentions, compelled him to pursue 
measures the most hostile to his feelings. The wars 
and pacifications, the perjuries, murders, and crimes 
which ensued, are foreign from the subject of this his- 
tory ; but it is necessary to observe that Elizabeth kept 
her eyes fixed on the struggle between the two parties ; 
that she believed her own interests to be intimately con- 
nected with those of the king of Navarre ; and that 
much of her conduct for some years was suggested by a 
wish to avoid the dangers which she anticipated horn 
the final success of the duke of Guise. To Henry she 
sent large sums of money, and repeatedly made the offer 
of an asylum in England whenever he might find him- 
self an unequal match for his enemies. Under her pro 
tection he would live in security ; and might at some 

* See his declaration in Uio. M^moires d j Ntven, i. 641—647. 
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sabsequent period make a more fortunate attempt in 
support of bis claim*. 

Among the princes who had subscribed their names 
to the league, the most powerful was the king of Spain. 
But though he promised much, he performed little. His 
great object was the reduction of the Netherlands. The 
French expedition under Anjou had formerly discon- 
certed his plans ; he now persuaded himself that, if he 
could keep alive the flame of civil war in France, no- 
thing could interrupt the victorious career of his general 
Famese, the celebrated prince of Parma t. To his sur- 
prise a new and most formidable obstacle was opposed 
from a quarter, whence it was not expected. The states, 
despairing of aid from France, threw themselves on the 
pity of England; and the deputies of the revolted pro- 
vinces, falling on their knees, besought Ehzabeth to 
number the Belgian people among her subjects. Their June 
petition was supported by the leading members of the 2^* 
council, Leicester, Burghley, and Walsingham, who 
maintained that their sovereign owed it to her religion 
to succour the professors of the reformed faith ; and to 
her people, to disable Philip from invading England, by 
taking possession of his maritime provinces. But the 
queen was a firm believer in the divine right of kings : 
she could not persuade herself that the Spanish monarch 
had forfeited the sovereignty of the states ; nor that sub- 
jects had, under any pretext, the right of transferring 
their allegiance. To accept the offer, she contended, 
would disgrace her in the eyes of the other sovereigns, 
and would form a precedent dangerous to herself. To 
silence these scruples, Leicester had recourse to the au- 
thority of the bishops. If the metropolitan declined the 
task, on the plea that the catholic princes must have as 
much right to send forces to the aid of the English ca- 



* Strype, tii. 39S. 

t See in the Memoiret de Neren, the letters iVom Rome of the uked of 
Never* to the cardiaal of Bourbon, and to the diike and the cardinal uf 
Gaiie. ,.-^ -. , 

VOL. VIII. i^?*^ . t: ^ 
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tholica, as Elizabeth could have to support foreign pro- 
testants, the earl found a more zealous, or more courtlyt 
casuist in the bishop of Oxford, who pronounced the 
measure not only lawful in itself, but one which the 
queen could not in conscience reject*. While, however» 
9he consulted, the prince of Parma improved his former 
advantages ; after an obstinate defence Antwerp capitu- 
lated ; and Elizabeth, subdued by the importunities of 
her favourite, the arguments of her counsellors, and the 
solicitations of the deputies, consented to sign a treaty 

Sept. with the states, not as their sovereign, but as their ally; 
not to withdraw, them from their dependence on the 
Spanish crown, but to recover for them those franchises 
which they formerly enjoyed. It was stipulated that 
she should furnish, at her own cost, an auxiliary army 
of six thousand men ; that her expenses should be re- 
naid within five years after the restoration of peace; 
and that she should retain, as securities, the towns of 
Brille and Flushing, and the strong fort of Ram- 
mekins t. 

In these circumstances it became of the first import- 
ance to secure the amity of Scotland. On the fickle and 
temporizing character of the king little reliance could 
be placed : he was ready to intrigue with every party, 
and to profess attachment to every prince who would 
relieve his necessities with money. But experience had 
shown that Scotland might be ruled by a faction in ae- 
fiance of the sovereign ; and most of the royal counsel- 
lors had already been bought with the presents and 
promises qf Elizabeth. Even Arran made the tender of 
his services : but his sincerity was doubted ; and Wot- 

May ton was despatched as ambassador to watch his conduct, 
^^* and undermine his influence. The intrigues of Wotton 

* The bishop argned that the qneen. according to the Scriptures, was a 
nnrsing mother oY the Church : now the Church was not confined to Eo||^ 
land, but embraced all the professor* of the gospel ; it was therefi^re hfr 
duty to protect them, even in foreign countries, nom the tyranny of idols' 
lers. See Strype's Life of Whitgift, S89. S3l. and Records, 97. 

t Rymer. xv. 93—96. Camden, 444. 446. 
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were aided by an accidental rencontre on the borders, in 
which lord Russell, the son of the earl of Bedford, pe- 
rished. There was nothing to distinguish this from 
other similar affrays : but the English council pretended 
that it was the result of a plot to provoke hostilities be- 
tween the nations ; and required the surrender of its 
supposed authors, Kerr of Fernihurst, and Arran the 
protector of Kerr. To elude the demand James placed 
both under arrest ; and Wotton improved the opportu- 
nity of Arran*s absence from court to weave a new and 
more important intrigue. He suggested to the Scottish 
partisans of Elizabeth a plan to seize the person of the 
king, and to transport him into England, or confine him 
in the castle of Stirling. His secret was betrayed ; and 
the ambassador, by a precipitate flight, escaped the ven- 
geance of the monarch. The moment he was gone, Oct. 
Arran resumed his seat in the counokl: but his activity 16< 
was checked by the secret £riends of Woiton ; the exiles, 
with a supply of English gold, returned across the bor- 
ders ; their numbers swelled as they approached Stir- 
ling ; they were treacherously admitted into the town ; 
and the king, unable to resist, opened the gates of the 
castle. He was now at the mercy of the lords, the par- Not. 
tisans of England, who regained their estates and ho- ^' 
nours, and received the government of the several forts 
as places of security *. A negotiation was opened with 
Elizabeth ; and James, having obtained a promise that 
nothing should be done to the prejudice of his right to 1586. 
the succession, consented to a treaty, by which the queen July 
of England and the king of Scotland bound themselves 5- 
to support the reformed &ith against the efforts of the 
catholic powers ; and to ftirnish to each other a compe- 
tent aid in case of invasion by any foreign prince. Du- 
nng the negotiation the name of the queen of Scots 
seems not to have been so much as mentioned t. 



• CamHen, 436— 440. Melville, 167. Spoti8.34a. 
t Camden, 466—473. R y mer, xv. tf03. 
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1585. With this treaty the queen had sufficient reason to be 
satisfied ; hut that which she had concluded with the 
states of Belgium proved to her a source of uneasiness 
and regret. The disgrace of aiding rebels, who pre- 
tended to depose their lawful sovereign, haunted her 
mind * ; she was careful to inculcate that she entered 
into the war not as a principal, hut as a friend and ally, 
with no other view than to preserve entire the rights 

Oct. both of the prince and of the people ; and she strictly 
^' forbade the earl of Leicester, the commander of her 
forces, to engage in any enterprise, or to accept of any 
honour, which could be construed into an admission 
that Philip had lost the sovereignty of the provinces. 
But the views of the favourite were very different from 
those of his mistress* His ambition aspired to the place 
which had been possessed and forfeited by the duke of 
I)ec. Anjou ; and, on his arrival in Holland, he asked, and 
^* after some demur obtained, from the gratitude of the 
states, the title of excellency, the office of captain- gene- 
ral of the united provinces, and the whole control of the 

1586. army, the finances, and the courts of judicature. When 
Jan. the news reached England the queen mcmifested her 

vexation by the violence of her language. She charged 
Leicester with presumption and vanity, with contempt 
of the royal authority, with having sacrificed the honour 
of bis sovereign to his own ambition ; but when she was 
afterwards told that he had sent for his countess, whom 
she hated, and was preparing to hold a court, which in 
splendour should eclipse her own, she burst into a pa- 
roxysm of rage, swearing ** with great oaths, that she 
" would have no more courts under her obeysance than 
• " one,*' and that she would let the upstart know how 
easily the hand which had raised him could also heat 
him to the ground t. 

* Her mayesty, I lee. my lord, often tymes doth &U into mysUke of tUi 
causa, and sundrie opinions it may breede in her maieity wikhaU« but I 
triMt.&c. Leicester to Rarghley. in Wright, ii. 873. 

t Hardwioke Papers, i99. 
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If Elizabeth^s anger alarmed, Leicester's silence and 
apathy perplexed, the lords of the council. It was in 
Tain that they offered apologies for his conduct, and 
forged despatches froin him to appease her displeasure *. Feb. 
She was, or pretended to be, inexorable. Each day she ^^* 
announced his immediate recall ; his friends were loaded 
by her with injuries ; her letters to him were filled with 
expressions of reproach, and menace, and contempt. 
The earl bore these effusions of the royal anger with the 
most proYoking indifference. Convinced of his influence 
oyer her heart, he left to his colleagues in England the 
task of vindicating his conduct, and continued to act as 
if he were beyond the reach of her authority. His time 
was spent in progressing from one city to another ; every- 
where he gave and received the most sumptuous enter- 
tainments ; and on all occasions displayed the magnifi- 
cence of a sovereign prince t. In Uiese altercations 
three months were suffered to roll away. Elizabeth \ 
always threatened, but had never the resolution to 
strike; and her resentment was, at last, subdued by 
humble and deprecatory letters from Leicester himself, 
aided by the address of his colleague, the lord Burghley. 
That minister, under pretence that his services were 
become useless, tendered his resignation. She called Mar 
him a presumptuous fellow : but the next morning her 3^* 
passion had subsided ; she listened to the remonstrances 
of the council, and consented that a plentiful supply 61 
men and money should be sent to the captain-general 
of the Netherlands {. 

* I think I may caU it a foi^ry. Leicester had written to Hatton a 
letter, which the ministers determined to suppress, as it was more otJea- 
lated to imtate, than to appease the queen. Afterwards, finding it neces- 
sary to i^ain time, *' they eooferred of the letter again, and hlotting out 
" some things, wliich they thought would be offensive, and mending some 
* other parts aa they tho«]ght heat,** they presented it to htJr. Hardwieka 
papers. 300. 

T There was one exception to this round of entertainments, a day of ge- 
neral fast. Neither Leicester himself, nor any one in his household, was 
sllowed to eat or drinli till after sunset From the dawn till that hour they 
«en employed in public prayer, listenine to the discourses of the preach- 
<n» and ehant ing psalms. Siee Stowe, 7 13, 714. 

X All these pazticnlars may be found in the Hardwicke papers, S87. 389. 
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The arrival of the English army bad revived the 
drooping spirits of the Belgians : its presence in the field, 
while it gave a lastre to their cause, could retard, but 
did not repel, the victorious advance of the Spaniards. 
The troops, indeed, fought with their accustomed valour ; 
they gained some partial advantages ; they wrested se- 
veral towns from the possession of the enemy. But Lei- 
cester proved no match for Famese ; the accomplished 
courtier for the experienced and victorious general. At 
^^^' the close of the campaign the balance of success was 
considerably in favour of the prince of Parma ; and the 
29- earl, on his return to the Hague, was received with 
murmurs and remonstrances. Though he had conceived 
a sovereign contempt for the members of the states, as 
an assembly of merchants and shopkeepers, whose pa- 
triotism consisted in purchasing, at the lowest price, the 
services and blood of their allies ; yet he found it diffi- 
cult to return a satisfactory answer to their complaints, 
that the result of the campaign had not been answerable 
to its expense, nor the number of the English forces in 
the field equal to the number stipulated by treaty ; that 
he had violated their privileges, ruined their finances, 
neglected military discipline, and extorted money by 
arbitrary and illegal expedients. In a moment of pas- 
sion he dissolved the assembly : it continued to sit in 
defiance of his menaces ; he next had recourse to con- 
cessions and promises ; announced his intention of re- 
turning to England; and proposed to intrust the 
supreme authority, during his absence, to sir William 
Pelham, or sir William Stanley, or sir Roland York. 
The states claimed it as their own right : he submitted, 
and resigned the government in a public sitting ; though, 
at the same time, by a private instrument, he reserved 
it to himself. The cause of this hasty and informal 
proceeding was his anxiety to obey the command of 

and in Camden, 459 ; and some in the letten to Leicester, in Wrigbt, 
li. 281->9 
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Elizabeth, that he should immediately return, and aid 
her with his advice in the important cause of the queen 
of Scots *. 

The mii^fortunes of that princess were, at length, 
drawing to a close: her friends had blindly leagued 
themselves with her enemies, to conduct her to the 
scaffold. The exiles whom religion or interest induced 
to espouse her cause, had soon become split into factions, 
which laid on each other the blame of their repeated 
failures and disappointments. Morgan and Paget, who, 
as the administrators of the queen's dower in France, 
found numerous adherents among the more needy of 
their companions, complained with bitterness that the 
introduction of the Jesuit missionaries had rendered the 
English government more suspicious and vigilant ; that 
tracts ha4 been written, which could only lead to irrita- 
tion and severity ; and that Persons and his brethren 
had monopolized the office of advocating the claims of 
Mary in foreign courts, to the exclusion of laymen, who 
were better adapted for such duties, and to the prejudice 
of the Scottish queen herself, whose secrets had been 
hetrayed by the confession of Holt in the castle of Edin- 
burgh, by that of Creighton in the Tower of London, 
and by the disclosures made by their partisan Gray, 
during the negotiation at Greenwich t. * Their op- 
ponents replied, that the measures thus condemned 
had mainly contributed to the preservation of the 
catholic worship in England ; that Morgan and Paget 
were, at best, suspicious characters, since they were 
connected with men known to be the emissaries of 
Walsingham; that their impatience or perfidy had 
often caused them to adopt dangerous and unlawful 

, * Camden, 460. 463. Stowe, 729. 740. Bentiyoglio. IL 98. 99. Strada, 
Ltia. anno 1686. 

J It leems to )Mve been the treachery of Gray that led Mary to throw her- 
Mlf intothearniaof thii party. Gray had been sent with letters jf^om 
HoH to Persons at Parts, and was admitted by him and his friends into all 
toair ssereta. Murdin, 443. Mary writes to Castelnao, " C« voyage de Gray 
B^pas nuit senlement a son credit mais a celuy de ceuz, qui ae sonttant 
^*«da mesler avec luy." Jebb. U. 670. 
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projects ; and that the real friends of Mary should have 
for their chief object the preservation of her life, and 
should therefore reject every plan, the discovery or 
failure of which might lead to her death. With these 
agreed her ambassador, the archbishop of Gla^;ow, and 
all her relations of the house of Guise : but Morgan 
and Paget possessed friends, to whom the habit of daily 
intercourse gave a greater influence over her oounselsb 
Nau and Curie, her two secretaries, shut up vnth her in 
her prison *. 

Against Morgan, the English queen was animated 
with the most violent hatred. The charge brought 
against him by Parry, though unsupported by oral or 
written testimony, had provoked her to declare that she 
would give ten thousand pounds for his head; and, 
when she sent the order of the garter to the French 
king, she demanded in return the person of Morgan. 

1585. Henry dared not refuse, but was ashamed to consent. 

^^'' He adopted a middle course : he confined the Welshman 
in the Bastile, and sent his papers to the queen t. 
Morgan employed his time in meditating schemes of 
revenge ; and for this purpose, with the aid of Paget, 
he procured the means of corresponding with Mary; 
and to eflfect his purpose, sought out agents and asso- 
ciates in evSry part of England. But he was opposed by 
one more artful than himself, by the secretary, Wal- 
singham, who aware of his malice, secretly encouraged 
his intrigues, and either threw in his way agents pre- 
viously engaged by himself, or corrupted with bribes the 
fidelity of the agents whom he had previously engaged 
The reader will observe in the history of the conspiracy, 
which .is about to claim his attention, the co-existenoe of 
two plots, of one by Morgan against the life of Elizabeth, 
and of an underplot by Walsingham against the life of 

• See the letters of Morgan and Paget, in Mardin, 449. 459. 465. 479. 
496. 499. 507. 516. See alio More, Hist. Provinciae AngUeanaB, 138. and 
Bartoli. S77. lobserre that Morgan in his letters always speaks of AUcd 



in terms of respect and ftlendship, partienlarly p. 497. 
Murdin, 440— 444. ^L Jebb,577. Egerton.aOS. 
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Mary. This, indeed, was hidden for a time from public 
view ; but so much of it afterwards transpired, that it 
became with some a question whether the former were 
not devised as a cover for the latter ; and whether the 
design against the queen of England was not originally 
suggested by the dark and insidious policy of the secre- 
tary; that he might thus make the rashness and 
presumption of the Welshman subservient to his own 
views against the Scottish queen *• 

Morgan's first application was made to Christopher 
Blount, a catholic gentleman in the household of Lei- 
cester. But Blount was too cautious to compromise 
himself: he recommended for the hazardous office of 
transmitting intelligence, one Pooley, a servant to lady 
Sydney, the daughter of Walsingham. Pooley made 
repeated journeys to Paris, feigning himself a catholic, 1585« 
brought*letters to Mary, sent to her the tender of his ^^7 
services, and was intrusted with the secrets of her friends i^^'r 
in England f . But he was probably at this moment, Jan. 
he certainly became in a short time, a spy for Walsing- 28. 
ham. 

The next agents whom Morgan employed were 6if- 1535. 
ford and Greatley, two traitors, who had studied in the Oct. 
English seminaries, hfid taken orders, and had con- 1^« 
sented to become panders to the artful and intriguing 
secretary. They were more than suspected by many of 
the catholics; but they deceived the credulity of the 
Welshman, acknowledging that they received the pay 
of the government, but protesting that they had no 
other object than to serve, with greater security, the 
captive queen. Morgan recommended them in the 1586. 
strongest terms to Mary. They came to England, went April 
back to Paris, and returned again with ample instruc- ^• 
tions, which they communicated to Walsingham J. 

* See Nan's apology. Harleian MSS. 4649.' 
t Mmdin, 446. 449. 451. 480. 497. 

t Ibid. 454, 455. 470. 511. Walsingham, " 1«b avoii practiqnis et par 
weniure xau en besogne." Nau's apology. 
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There was yet a fourth and more important emissary, 
a gentleman who, dressed in the garb of an officer, and 
assuming the name of Fortescue, had been observed 
during the last summer and antuum to visit the families 
of several recusants. By the means of Maude, who 
insinuated himself into the confidence of the stranger, it 
was discovered that he was John Ballard, a catholic 
priest, and that his object was to sound the disposition 
of his hosts, and to collect intelligence for the exiles. 
Maude was a master in the art of dissimulation. He 
accompanied the envoy on a tour along the western 
coast, through part of Scotland, the northern counties of 
England, and thence through flanders to Paris. On 
his way, Ballard communicated his intentions to Alien, 
by whom they were strongly disapproved : but Minrgan 
and Paget exhorted him to persevere, and introduced 
him, through Greatley, to Mendoza, the Spanish am- 
bassador. He informed that minister, that the best pari 
April of the English forces had landed with Leicester in the 
^' Low Countries ; that not only the catholics, but many 
of the protestants, were ready to espouse the cause of 
the queen of Scots ; and that they only waited for the 
appearance of a foreign force to rise in her favour. But 
Mendoza was not satisfied with the information of the 
agent; he would undertake only to recommend the 
matter in general terms to his sovereign, and to promise 
that, if a powerful party could be organized in England, 
it should receive prompt and competent assistance from 
the prince of Parma. Both Morgan and Paget were 
disappointed by the coldnesss of the Spaniard. They 
knew that Savage, an officer who had served in the 
wars of Flanders, had undertaken to assassinate Eliza- 
beth ; * and they persuaded themselves that a sufficient 

• In his confession in the Tower, Savage says that he was penraaded to 
this crime by the Gifford akeady^ mentionea, and by another Gifford, 
afleorards archbishop of Rheims, fi>r the good of religion, and to reTCDft 
the death of Throckmorton. Bat such confessions, as we have often bssb, 
deserve little credit* and this, in particular, contains much that aopeais 
very questionably. See it in Howell's SUte Trials, i. 1130 
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partT, to liberate the Scottish queen, might easily be 
formed with the aid of Babington of Dethick, in Derby- 
shire. For this purpose, Ballard was sent back to Eng- May 
land, with orders to return in a short time, and report ^ 
the result of his mis.Mon to Mendoza. Maude, his com- 
panion, transmitted information of every particular to 
Walsingham *. 

Mary, who now resided at Chartley, under the cus- 
tody of sir Amias Paulett, had been forewarned of the 
suspicious diaraifter of the man, and refused to receive 
any communication from Ballard : but the more ardent 
mind of Babiagtoii neglected such precaution. He was 
a young man of family and fortune, who had transmitted 
letters to th3 quaen o^ Scots, when she resided in 
Sheffield, and had always professed the most chivalrous 
attachment to Iter cause. It was his own opinion that 
no attempt should be ma^e in favour of Mary during 
the life of Elizabeth : but, when he was told by Ballard, 
that Savage had offered to murder the queen, and that the 27« 
prince ot Parma would land at the same time with a 
powerful fi)ree, he waived his onjections, and observed, 
that the death of Elisabeth was of too great importance 
to be left to the good fortune and intrepidity of one 
man ; that siz gentlemen ought to be appointed to that 
service, while others should liberate the Scottish queen ; 
and that he had several dear and trusty friends, who, he 
persuaded himself^ would risk their lives and fortunes 
to serve the captive princess, and to reUeve their 
brethren from the yoke of persecution {. 

During the month of June, Babington consulted 
alternately with Ballard and Savage on the one hand, 

• ma. liaV. 1144. SUype, Iv. 100. Murdin, 517. BS7- 530. Camden, 474. 

t She had ieit Shefllekl castle for Winfleld on Sept 3, 1564, under the 
tenporary enatody of ilr Ralph Sadler and sir John Somers; where she 
mnained till Jan. 13 of the next year, when she was conveyed back to 
Totbory. Oil the resignation of lord Shrewsbury, lord St. John had been 
apwiated her keeper ; imt he contrived to escape the unpleasant task, 
ou on April 17. sir Amias Paulet relieved Sadler. By Paulet she was 
noKiTed to CI lartley In the beginning of 1596. 

I Hacdwick ) E^pers. 996. 
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t 

and with the young men, the companions of bis pursnitg 
and pleasures, on the other. The former applauded his 

June resolution ; the latter betrayed a reluctance which he 
5 could not comprehend. But his ardour grew with their 

to 25. resistance. Hb laboured to remove their objections; 
the result of every conference was regularly communi- 
cated by Pooley to Walsingham ; and that artftil minister, 
while he smiled at the infatuation of the youths^ who 
had thus entangled themselves in the toils, busily em- 
ployed himself in weaving a new intrigue, and planning 
the ruin of a more illustrious victim. The Scottish queen, 
in defiance of the precautions and the vigilance of her 
keeper, had hitherto contrived to correspond with h^ 
English and foreign friends, through the agency of 
Thomas Throckmorton and 6iu>ert Giffard, two catholic 
gentlemen, whom she trusted on the recommendation 
of Morgan. The former was stationed in the neighbour- 
hood of London ; the latter resided on property belong- 
ing to his &mily, not far from Burton, whence he for- 
warded to Mary the letters which he received from 
Throckmorton, and to Throckmorton the letters which 
be received from Mary, employing, in his communica- 
tions, with Char tley , the services of a townsman of Burton, 
known among the parties by the sobriquet of " the honest 
man */ Throckmorton was faithful to his trust ; Gif- 
fard, as the reader is aware, and not only Gilford but 
his subordinate agent also, were traitors sold to Wal- 
singham. With them that minister had arranged that 
every letter, whether it were from the Scottish queen, 
or were on its way to her, should, the moment it reached 



* la the letters of Paulet and Philipps to Walsiogfaam, mentioo b \ 
times made of" the substitute,** who seems to have been the peraon act- 
ing in the place of Oiffaxd, daring his temporary absence in France (Mor- 
din. 515. 533). Still, it may be asked, taow could *• the honest man" 
deliver letters to, or receive letters from, Mary ? Paulet would not, ce^ 
tainly, allow a stranger to have any oommuoicatioa with her, or with her 
secretaries. If we mav believe Camden (p. 497), they were placed in a hole 
in a wall, and covered with a stone, from which depository they were after- 
wards taken on the ona<part by a penma in the confidence of the queeo, 
on the other by the brewer or maltster for the castle, at whose aigeney 
Paulet oonnived. 
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the hands of " the honest man," be delivered by him to 
Paulet, to be forwarded by express to the secretary ; in 
whose office, through the aid of Thomas Philipps the 
noted decipherer, and of Arthur Gregory, a man skilled 
in the art of counterfeiting seals, and oflrestoring them 
after they had been broken, it was opened, deciphered, 
and transcribed. When it had gone through this pro- 
cess, the original, or the copy, occasionally perhaps a 
falsified copy, was returned to Paulet, to be by him re- 
delivered to " the honest man," who then hastened to 
forward it according to its address, as if it had just come 
for the first time into his possession. By this artful 
contrivance Walsingham became privy to the most 
secret counsels of the Scottish queen ; and was enabled 
to connect her with Babington, and, with the aid of 
that connexion, to lead her to the scaffold *. 

Hith^o the conspiracy had made little progress. 
Babington's reasoning had not subdued the objections 
of his friends ; and the intended invasion, the ground- 
work of the whole design, was a contingency depending 
m the unknown will of a prince, who had not yet been 
consulted. It occurred, or was suggested, to him, to 
ask the advice of Mary herself; and, in a letter which he 
addressed to her, he stated — unless that letter has been 
falsified— that it was the determination of himself and 
his firiends, not only to liberate her from captivity, but 
to " dispatch " the queen, the usurper of her rights ; 
assured her that they were ready, on the receipt of her 
approbation, to bind themselves on the sacrament, to 
succeed, or forfeit their lives ; and made it their urgent 
request that, in her answer, she would authorize them 
to act in . her name, would give directions for their 
guidance, and would promise to them rewards propor- 
tionate to their services. . The reader will discover in 
tlus extraordinary document little of that caution and 

* The above, as fSur as I can gather from numerous passages in the eor- 
reipondenee; was the ordinary arrangement ; but of course occasional de- 
viations srovdd arise from unforeseen occurrences., and opportunities. 
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disguise, so natural to conspiratofs. It looks as if it 
vere written for the sole purpose of drawing Mary into 
the plot, of seducing her to furnish evidence, which 
might he afterwards used against herself: and this pro- 
hahly was the cause, that some of his contemporaries 
considered it, though owned hy himself, to hayeheen the 
wwk of a more suhtle and accomplished artist, his firiend 
Pooley, acting under the direction of Walsingham ^. 

It chanced that, while he was occupied with the tran 
scription of this letter, a note in cipher was put into his 
hands *' hy an unknown boy/' It purported to haw 
come from the queen of Scots, chiding him for the sus- 
pension of his correspondence, and inquiring whether 
he had not a packet for her from foreign parts "t. No- 
thing could be more opportune. He sent to her at the 
same time his own letter which, in consequence of the 
arrangement already described, came in due course into 
the hands of Walsingham. Hitherto the secretary had 
kept his knowledge of the conspiracy locked up within 
his breast: but with this important instrument in 
his possession, he deemed it requisite for his own safetr 
to communicate it to the queen, but to the queen only, 
and not to any member of the council. Elizabeth, 
alarmed at the danger to herself insisted on the 
immediate apprehension of Babington and Ballard. But 
their apprehension would have marred the whole in- 
trigue, for Mary yet had done nothing to affect hv life. 
He remonstrated: his remonstrances, though they 
did not subdue, shook the resolution of his mistress : 
and, whilst she took time to deliberate, he determined to 
proceed ; for Babington had promised to be at lichlield on 
the 12th of July, to receive there the answer of Mary to 
his letter {. 

* It is w> stated, bnt withoat any anthority in support ofilie stateaieBt is 
a lettar without signatare, written aboot the time to Ventegaa at Biaaeb- 
BabinKton*s letter may be seen in Sute Trials. L II74. 

f This note was dated on the 9Sth, that is the 15ih of June, O. S. To 
ptvvent mistakes on the part of the reader. I shall rednee iJl the faM 
wUdi fcUow to the old style. 

t This eommunieatioD is placed by Camden (480, 481) a few davsbtfr j 
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It was plain that on the arriTal of the conspirator at 
Lichfield, a new arrangement on the part of Walsing- 
ham would he necessary. The vicinity of that town to 
Chartley would not allow of the delay, which must be 
caused by the transmission of the correspondence to 
liondon, and of its return thence to " the honest man.** July 
On this account Philipps and Gregory received orders 6. 
to proceed to Chartley, that the letters might be de- 
ciphered on the spot *. 

Phihpps, on his arrival, met with a severe disappoint- g. 

ment. He had brought with him Babington's letter to 

Mary, which it was important to deliver immediately, 

that her answer might be ready against the 12th. But 

this required the agency of ** the honest man,'* who having 

already engaged to visit Chartley on that day, refused 

to anticipate the appointed time t. But, if his obstinacy 

disconcerted Philipps, the presence of Philipps was the 

cause of much disquietude to Mary. She suspected that 

he was the same person, who under that nstme had been 

already recommended to her as one " likely to do her 

service:" but in that case why did he visit Paulet? 

What could be the object of his long sojourn in the 

house without any apparent cause ? How came he to 

be treated with so much respect ? All this was a mystery, 

which she sought, but was unable, to unravel}. 

but tbe followiiig pusagn firom a letter by Philippe shows that it had been 
■ade before the 6th of Julv ; and that the qoeen was still undecided with 
rnpect to the arrest " li by that yoa flnde of her maties disposition it 
" uoold be necessaries U> lay hands npon him in this coantrie.** PhiL to 
Walsiii|^ani, July 6. I should state that for my acquaintance with this 
letter, and with several others which follow, I am indebted to the kindness 
ofWOL Lei|g:h, esq., who with extraordinaiy seal and research has made a 
lai^e edleetion of valaable and inedited documents, illostiatiTe of the 
KCTct Ustory of this transaction. 

* The focts are certain : the reason here assigned is only that which ap- 
pears wananted by the fi&ets. 

f Paulet to Walsw July 14. Philinps on his way near Stilton met an 
opeess with a packet for WalAngnam, which had come through the 
hnids of " Uie honest man.** He opened it, and found within a packet 
from Mary to the French ambassador. This he took with him to Chartley, 
that be might have leisure " to dispatch it there, and send it upp fit for his 
" handling.** Philipps to Wals.. July 8. 

} See passages about Philipps in Murdin, 455. 533. At ChaiUey he was 
fttsled '* avec demonstrance de beaucoup de credit et de respect, * whieh 
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July On the 1 2tb " the honest man " received, and delivered 

12* the letter from Babington ; and on the next day gave 

to Paulet a note in cipher, addressed to Babington by 

13. Nau, acknowledging Uie receipt of the letter, and nro- 

mising a satisfactory answer at the expiration of three 

days*. Philipps could not suppress his joy. He saw 

that Mary entertained no suspicion of the fraud ; that 

she was entirely ignorant of the net which had been so 

artfully drawn round her for her destruction. He wrote 

4. in triumph to Walsingham ; ** we attend her very hart 

"at the next+.*' 

Babington's letter reached Mary at a moment when, 
if we may believe Nau, her mind was in a state of irri- 
tation and despondency. Not only had new restraints 
been imposed on her liberty, and the few comforts to 
which she was accustomed, been abridged, but a treaty 
had been recently concluded between Elizabeth and her 
son, in which, according to report, her right to the suc- 
cession was set aside];. In addition she feared — un- 
justly, indeed, as the sequel proved — the stem fanati- 
cism of her keeper, and had persuaded herself that the 
real object of those, who had introduced the bill '* for 
'' the safety of the queen's person," was to murder her 
with impunity in her prison $. Under the influence of 

aagmented Marv's uneadness. (Mary to Chasteauneuf, July 17.) One 
day she caught his eye as she was passing to her carriage, and smiled: 
which he tells Walsini^ham. reminded him of the raying. 
Si tibi dlcit ave, sicot ab hoste cave. 

*To Babington's letter a postscript had been appended — whether )ij 
Babington or Walsingham, is uncertain — inquiring Mary's opinion uf 
Pooley. Nau replied in her name that she had received a favourable 
character of the man, but had never ventured to employ him. 

+ Phil.toWals.,July 14. 

t Nau's protestation to Elisabeth of Sept. 10. Mary to Chasteanneuf, 

July 17. 

f In the beginning of the letter mentioned in the last note Mary praved 
to be removed firum the custody of Paulet. ou the ground of danger to W 
life, " en tous evenements. soyt de la mort de la Royne d'Augieterre, ou 
insarreetioa dans la paya*' It may be supposed that this request arose 
fVom her linowledge of the conspiracy) but she had long been tormented 
with the fear of assassination under the care of Paulet, and had rppeatedly 
begged for another keeper. Thus on July 2, in a letter to the archbishop 
of Glasgow, she solicited the good oflSces ot the king of Prance for that 
parpose, and on tlie same ground ; " si ceste Royne venoyt a tai^a, oa 
s*ll advenoit qoelque insurrection ou tusault en ce pays.*' 
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these feelings she resolved to accept the offer of libera- 
tion made to her by Babington, but at the same time to 
admonish him, as he valued her safety or his own, to 
take no step before he had secured two things, the ser- 
vices of a powerflil party within the realm, and the co- 
operation of a Spanish force ftom the Netherlands, 
which he could not expect to obtain before the beginning 
of autumn. With this view she composed a series of 
instructions for his guidance ; her minute was fashioned 
by Nau into a letter in French ; and that letter was 
translated by Curie into English*. Both the French 
letter and the English version she read and approved ; 
and therefore, for the contents of both, she must be con- 
sidered accountable. The English version was then 
put into cipher for Babington t, but, whether correctly 
or not, it was not in her power to ascertain ; and this 
remark is made, because at her trial the minute and the 
French letter, which were in the hands of the prosecu* 
tors, were suppressed, and only a deciphered copy of the 
English version, — and that copy made by we know not 
whom — ^was produced against her. 



* On the same day, bat afler this answer was written, Mary reeehred two 
lettexs from Morgan, in which were hints of the conspiracy, and advice 
not to eorrespond with Ballard. Mordin, 537. 530. In return she referred 
him to her letter to Paget, in which she describes her answer to Babinff- 
ton as " an ample dispatch conta][nintf poynt by poynt her advice in aul 
* things requisite, as well for this side as ftir without the realm,*' with 
many of the particulars. (Mnrdin, 530. Yet neither in this letter nor in 
others written at the same time and on the same subject, to Morgan, 
Mendoxa, the archbishop of Glasgow, 8rc., is there a single word allusive 
tn the design of assassinating Elisabeth. But in the ditdphered copy of 
the answer to Babington the case is otherwise. There she asks, or is 
made to ask. " how the six gentlemen do mean to precede*" to point out 
the time when they should be set to work, and to mention the accomplish- 
ment of their design, which can mean nothing but the assassination of the 
queen. TSee the letter.) Still she nowhere in it '* praises,'* as Mr. Van 
Hanmer incautiously asserts. *' the six men. who had bound themselves 
" by oath to murder Elisabeth, and holds out to them the prospects of 
" great reward," jp. 311. Frobablyhe misunderstood the following pas- 
nge : ** to yorselre in particular I referre to assure the gentllmen above- 
" mentioned of all that shal be requisite on my parte for the entier execution 
" of their good willes** — which passage, whether genuine or not. means 
that she will write to Mendoxa and the king of Spain to aid them with 
troops (hmi the Netherlands, 
t Confession of Nan, Sep. 5, 6. 

▼OL. VIXS. > 
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• 

July The anticipBtkms of Philipps were nov reaUzed. 

17» « Xhe honest man*' attended on the appointed day: the 
important letter, in which Mary had made herself a 
party to the project of insurrection, if not to that of 

}8. assassination, was intrusted to his care ; and he» with 
his usual fidelity, deposited it in the hands of Paulet. 

20, Not a moment was lost. It was deciphered, and a copy 
forwarded to Walsingham *. The day, indeed* was past, 
on which Bahington ought to have heenat Lichfield: 
hut the conspirator had not kept his appointment ; and 

2^* Philipps, on the receipt of new instructions tram the 

26. seoretsiry repaired with the original to London. 

Two days after his arrival Bahington, who still re- 

29. mained in the capital, was accosted hy an unknown 
individual, ** a homely serving man in a bleue coate," 
who put into his hands a small packet, aeeompanied 
with a note written in a counterfeit hand without sig- 
nature, and stating that the packet came firom the 
Scottish queen, and that the writer would discover faim^ 
self at the next dispatch. Neither the nibstitution of 
a strange messenger, nor the mysterious tenor of &e 
note, appears to have awakened any apprehension. It 
occurred not to Bahington to make inquiry how the 
hearer became possessed of the letter; much less to 
suspect the adulteration of its contents : though we are 
assured by Camden, that in the secretary's office a post- 
script had been added in the same cipher inquiring the 
names of the six gentlemen who had undertaken to 
assassinate the queen« and that other falsifications had 
probably been made in the body of the letter t. 



• Philipps to Wals. July 19. Paulet to Wal. July SO. 

t Quibus subdole addttnm eodem charactere postscriptnm, nt nominA 
•ex Dobilium ederet, si non et alia. Camd. 479. I see no reason to dis- 
pute this testimony of Camden, though the poatseript does not appear in 
any of the deciphered copies. As Babington returned no answer, tc have 
deciphered the postscript, could have served to no other purpose than to 
proToIie suspicion of Its authenticity. If. however, Philipps maoe additioni, 
•r prepared a falsifled copy, he must have done it at Chartley on thelSth 
after he received instruciions from Walsingham, or in London on the Sdtb 
\uM setttra: fur beftwe that, it was his ioteation to send the origiBal t» 
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Babington, however, was no longer the same bold and 
reckless conspirator who had written the treasonable 
letter to Marjl* In the beginning of the month he dis- 
covered that his secret had been betrayed : but by whom, 
or t6 what extent, was only matter of conjecture. Loath 
to impeach the fidelity of his friend Pooley, he attributed 
the disclosure to the perfidy of Maude, and instead of 
proceeding, as he had promised, to Lichfield, remained 
in London with the open bearing of conscious inno* 
eence ; procured for Ballard a passport under a coun- 
terfeit name, that he might flee beyond the sea ; and 
through the agency, perhaps at the suggestion, of Pooley, 
offered his own services to the secretary, to act the part 
of a spy on the continent, and to discover the traitorous 
practices of Morgan, Paget, and the other exiles. But 
he was no match for that statesman in the act of dissi- 
mulation. Walsingham, as if he had been duped by this 
hypooitical display of loyalty, thanked him for his offer, 
protnised him a warrant to travel as soon as the queen 
should affix her signature, and assured him that his 
senrices should be munificently rewarded *. His mind 
vas now tranquillized: the receipt and decipherment of 
the answer from the Scottish queen opened to him a new 
prospect; and he wrote a hasty reply, chiefly, as it 
would appear, to account for his absence from Lichfield 
on the appointed day. That cause he attributed to the Aiigb 
betrayal of the plot by Maude. Of his own application 3. 
to Walsingham he made no mention : but he " had in 
'* part prevented the evil," and was seeking ** to redress 
** the rest.*' She was not therefore to despond. Her 
cause was the cause of God, and of the church : and no 
danger, no difficulty should prevent him and his friends 
from risking their lives and their all for its success. 



QalMngton at Lichfield, if the coaspirator had come to that city. Philippt 
to Wal.. J Illy 19. 

* Philipps to Walt. Joly 6. Alao Camden 478, who appears not to hare 
W«Q aware how early in the month Babington had made application to 
WaUingham. 

p2 
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" Wee have vowed,'* he wrote, " and we will perfonne 
« or dye ♦/' 

The next morning revealed to him that the second 
Aug^. part of this alternative would he his lot His lodging 
^ was searched hy pursuivants, and Ballard, who had not 
yet effected his escape, was apprehended. This arrest 
opened at last the eyes of the conspirator: he now began 
to think that the man whom he had hitherto cherished 
as a fieiithful friend, was the real traitor, and, under that 
impression, wrote a letter to Pooley expressive of the 
hitterest scorn for his perfidy, and of his own contempt 
of the fate to which that perfidy would expose himt. 
It is difi^cult to trace his steps for the next two days. 
We find him first consulting his friends, then repairing 
7. as a visitor, or a captive, to the house of Walsingham, 
and afterwards, under the covert of night seeking, with 
Gage, Charnock, Barnewell and Donne, a place of con- 
cealment in St. John's Wood %. 

As soon as it became known that Babington had 
absconded, the names of the traitors were proclaimed, 
warrants issued, searches made, and an embargo laid 
on the shipping. These measures provoked the most 
extravagant and alarming reports, that a plot had been 
discovered to burn the city and murder the queen ; that 
the papists in the country had already risen in aid of 
the conspirators, and that a combined force from France 

* Babim^on to Mary, Aug. 3. 

-f See this letter of Aug. 4. in note (L} at the end. 

t From the confession of Savage in St. Trials it would appear tbat 
Babington fled on the fifth (i. 1131) : fW)m the letter of Cfaasteaaoeafof 
the 9th that he wns taken on Thursday the 7th, carritni before Walsingham 
at his eonntry house, and delivered in chnrge to two of the secretary's 
servants, from whom he made his escape. EKerton, 73. Camden has a 
more romantic story. Babington complained by letter to Walsingham at 
Windmr of the arrest of BaUnrd, who was necessary fbr the success of his 
own mi«Bion to the continent, and received fur answer that Ballard had 
been taken as a missionary priest, and that h>* himself would run the risk 
of being taken asthehnrbourer of a priest, unless he sought shelter ftv 
the night in Walsingham's house ; that Babington follow^ this advice; 
but finding that he was in reality a prisoner under the chnrtre of Scudamoia 
and others, he gave them a supper at a tavern, and aftprwards, rising «• 
if it was to pay the bill, and leaviug his cloak and sword behind him, made 
Jjis escape. Oamd. p. 461. 
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and Spain was actually at sea, if it had not already 
landed, on the southern coast. The popular excitement, 
plainly fomented hy the government, rose to such a 
height, that the foreign ambassadors were exposed to 
insults and menaces in their own houses, and catholics 
and strangers sought to conceal themselves under the 
fear of a general massacre *. At length Walsingham, 
who had never lost sight of the fugitives, gave orders 
for their apprehension. Compelled hy hunger to quit St. 
John's Wood, they had repaired to Harrow, to a friendly 
femily of the name of Bellamy, by whom they had been 
received and concealed in the outhouses and gardens. 
There they were taken; and were conducted thence ^Qfif 
under a strong guard, to the Tower, amidst the shouts of ^^* 
the populace, the ringing of bells, and the usual demon-r 
ttrations of public triumph t. In a short time Abingdon, 
Salisbury, Tichbourne, Travers, and Tilney were brought 
up in custody to the same prison ; and of all the intimate 
friends of Babington, one only, Edward Windsor, the 
brother of the lord Windsor, had the good fortune to 
elude the vigilance of the pursuivants. Of the spies 
GifiEard was already in Paris, where he died in 1590, 
after a confinement of three years : Pooley, partly as a 
blind to others, partly for his own protection, was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, till he could be discharged with- 
out attracting notice, or incurring danger {. 

The Scottish queen had been kept in profound 
ignorance of all these events. When die secretary laid 
her answer to Babington before the council, it had been 
resolved to make a seizure of her papers, and to subject 
her to more rigorous restraint : and Paulet, on the 
rereipt of his instructions, had replied in the pious cant 
of the day, that he would " execute them with the 
" grace of God." One morning Mary took an airing, Au{;« 
attended by her keeper with more than his usual escort. ^' 
To her surprise, she was not suffered to return. Her 

* ChaiteaciiMttf, Aag. S4. Bnrton, 7i. 
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tears and entreaties, her refusal and offer of resistance, 
were of no avail. She was taken to Tixall, a house 
about thvee. miles distant, belonging to Sir Walter 
Aston ; and there two rooms only were allotted for her 
aoeommodation ; the use of pen» ink, and paper was 
refused to her; and every means of acquiring infor- 
mation was carefully excluded. Whilst she remained 
at Tixall, Sir William Wade proceeded to Chartley, broke 
open her cabinets, seized both her papers, and those of 
her secretaries, and thus obtained possession of her 
ciphers^ of several letters compromising different indi- 
viduals, of her own minute of the answer to Babington, 
and of the original letter in the French language oom- 
Aug. posed by Nau *. With this prize, and with the two 

2^ secretaries and Pasquier as prisoners, he returned tp 
London, and Paulet received orders to conduct the 
captive queen back to Chartley. As she walked to her 
carriage through a crowd of poor people assembled at 

28. the gate, expecting to partake of her usual bounty, ** alas,*' 
she said to them with tears, " I have nothing to give 
** you. I am a beggar as well as you. All is taken 
" from, me." When she entered her former apartment, 
and. saw her. cabinets opened, and her seals and papeis 
gone, she paused for a moment, and then turning to 
Paulet, said with an air of dignity, ** there still remains 
" two things. Sir, which you cannot take from me, tbe 
" royal blood which gives me a right to the succession, 
*' and the attachment which binds me to the faith of 
my fathers t. 



•« 



• N«a tn hia apolonr Myt that Mary kad kspt tbom against Us fkaqoasl 
rananatraiwes. *• Plaaisn letters et papiors piis dans le cabinet de Is 
Royne. oik eontre mes Instantes remoDBtrances et adris ik avoint ete gardel 
et reserves. He mentiOM in hit oonfrarion of Sep^ 3, uue miaate ds 
lettre eseiipte de sa main,qtt*il lui plust me bsUlier poor la poUret meetri 
au net, ainsi, qa' il appaioit a tos Hon. ayant fane et I'anttes entre fot 
mains/* 

\ For these partiealars see eztxacts ftom the letters of Panlet sad 
D'Esneral in Chalmen, L 499, 430. and Von Rnnmer. ilL 315, S. It iste 
this period that I attribute Elisabeth's celebrated letter to Paalst 
" Amyas, my most fkithfol servant, God reward thee tieblefold in Ae 
"double for thy most tionhlesome charge, so will discharged. IfvM 
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After a shovt tfane spent in preparation^ Babington Sept. 
and his fellows, fourteen in number, vera brought to ^^• 
trial. The indictment charged them with a two-fold |^ 
conspiracy, a plot to murder the queen, and another to 
raise a rebellion within the realm in iavottr of Mary 
Stwart; but of any intention to proceed against Mary 
Stuart herself or of any suspicion that she had approved • 
of such designs, not a hint was suffered to transpire. 
This .tli0 queen had expressly forbidden in opposition to 
her legal advisers, under the notion that it might comr 
promiae her own aafety. Of the prisoners seven, Babing- 
ton». Ballard, Savage, Barnewell, Tichboume, and Donne, 
admitted their guilt as to one or other of these plots, 
and were therefore convicted on their own confessions : 
of the remaining seven who pleaded not guilty, five 
were ponvicted aft accomplices on the questionable au- 
thority of passages extracted from the cetifbssions of the 
others, and two. Gage and Bellamy, Us accessaries after 
the fact, because they had aided and abetted the con* 
spirators after the proclamation. Two successive days 
were allotted for their execution. The qiieen, whether it 
was to gratify resentment, or to tettify by example, had 
wished that they might suffer some Kind of death more 
barbarous and excruciating than the usual punishment 
of treason; but when it was represented to her that 
such an alteration would be illegal, she consented that 
the law should have its course, on condition that the 

" knew, my Amyat, how kindly, besides dnttftilly, my mtefUl heart 
' aceepteth your double labours, and faifchrul actioui, yoor wiM orders, and 
" safe condact performed iu ao danj^rous and crafty a charge, it would 
** sate your travel, and rejoice your heart, in that I cannot balance in 
" any weight of my judgment the value that I prise you at : and suppose 
" BO treasure to countervail such a faith : and shall condemn myself {& 
" that ikult which I never oommltted, if I reward hot such deserts. Yea. 

* let me lack when I have most need, if I acknowledge not such a 
"merit with a reward non omnibus datum.** She proceeds to tell him. 
Ibat he should exhort Mary to repent •' Her vile deserts oomnel these 

* elders : no excuse can serve, it bt- ing ao plainly eonfessed by tne actors 
"ofmy gniltlessdeath.** Strype, iii. 361. He never received this great 
tewara non omnibus datum : but the reason is evident. The reader will 
afteiwards see.-that he refused to put Mary Ip death -idthmit a warrant 
though Elisabeth asked him to do it. 
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executions were ''protracted to the extremitie of payne" 

in them» and in the full sight of the people. On the 

SSept first day she was obeyed : but the youth, the rank, and 

'^^* the demeanour of the sufferers so power^lly excited the 
pity, and the barbarity of the punishment the horror, of 
the speetators, that it was deemed prudent to concede 

21. something to public feeling; and on the next morning 
the remaining seven were allowed to expire on the gal- 
lows, before their bodies were subjected to the knife of 
the executioner*. 

There was much in the fate of these young men to 
claim the sympathy of the reader. They were not of 
that class in which conspirators are generally fbund. 
Sprung from the best families in their respective coun* 
ties, possessed of affluent fortunes, they had hitherto 
kept aloof from political intrigue, and devoted their time 
to the pursuits and pleasures befitting their age and 
station. Probably had it not been for the perfidious 
emissaries of Morgan and Walsingham, of Morgan, who 
sought to revenge himself on Elizabeth, and of Walsing- 
ham, who cared not whose blood he shed, provided he 
could shed that of Mary Stuart, none of them would 
have even thought of the offence for which they suf- 
fered t. There were gradations in their guilt Babing- 
ton was an assassin : he sought to promote the murder* 

* See their trials, and the harrowing detail of their sufferings, in Howell, 
1. U97— 1158. Camden, 483, and two letters ftom Burghley to Hattoo, in 

Eissession of Mr. Leigh. Bellamy's brother had died la prison, and Mrs. 
ellamy escaped, because she had been intUcted. perhaps purposely, hy 
the name of Elisabeth instead of Catherine. Howell, 1141. Sir Walter 
Baleigh had the good fortune to obtain the grant of Babiugton*s lands. 
Murd?n.785. 

t " Before this thing chanced,** says 'Hehboume, on the scaffold, * we 
*' lived together in most flourishing estate. Of whom went repnt in 
" the Strand, Fleet-street, and elsewhere about London, but of Babia^ 
" ton and Tichbourne? No threshold was of force to brave our entiy. 
" Thus we lived, and wanted nothing; we could wish for : and God knowi 
" what less in my head than matters of state I — I always thought it ini' 
" pious, and denied to be a dealer in it : but in regard of my friend, 
" 1 was silent, and so consented." Howell, 1157. He was much 
pitied by the spectators. Two of his compositions, a short poem written 
on the evening before his execution, and a letter to his wife on the veiy 
morning, havo be«n published by Mr. D'lsneli^ CuiiosiUea of Litemtu^ 
iii. 109. 
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ons project of Ballard and Savage, though no particular 
plan had heen selected, no definitive resolution adopted 
Of the rest, Abingdon, Salisbury, and Donne refused to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of the English, but 
ofiered to co-operate in the liberation of the Scottish, 
queen : the others condemned both projects ; their real 
offence consisted in their silence ; they scorned to be- 
tray the friends who confided in their honour. ** It was 
** my hard (ate,'* exclaimed Jones at the bar, ** that I 
" must either betray my friend whom I love as myself, 
*' or break my allegiance, and undo myself and my 
" posterity. I desired to be accounted a &ithful friend, 
'* and am condemned as a iklse traitor. The love of 
** Thomas Salisbury has made me hate myself: but 
** God knows how far I was from intending treason *.** 

We may now return to the history of the Scottish 
queen. Elizabeth hated her before as a rival : after the 
perusal of her answer, or reputed answer, to Babington, 
she sought to revenge herself on her as a murderer ; 
and refused both to listen to the arguments of those 
who wished to extenuate her offence, or to admit the 
solicitations of those who hoped to screen her from pu* 
nishmentt. In the council a voice or two pleaded 
faintly in her fitvour : but the more influential of the royal 
advisers would not allow the opportunity to slip from 
their grasp, and maintained that the death of Mary was 
indispensably requisite for the security of their religion}, 
suppressing, what at the same time they really felt, 
that it was still more necessary for their own safety. 
But how was the life of the captive to be taken ? Lei- 
cester, in his dispatches from Holland, recommended 
the sure but silent operation of poison $ ; Walsingham, 
in the contrary, advised, as more honourable to the 
sovereign, the form iind solemnity of a public trial* 

•Howen, 1. 1151-6. 

4 Chatteanneuf. Sept. 13tb, in Egntoo, 78, 79. 
t Camden, 485. 

f He even sent a divine oTer to prove the lawAilneis of bit propoMl. 
Ibid. 
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and it was at length agreed in council, that the queen 
of Soots should be removed to the Tower; that she 
should be brought before a court of delegates according 
to the provisions of the act for the better security of the 
royal person; and that her condemnation by that court 
should be afterwards ratified in parliament. Thu8» as it 
is expressed byBurghley, they would '* make the burden 
'* better born, and the world abrod betlet satisiyeed V 
To the tribunal which they hail suggested* the queen 
readily gave her assent ; but she objected 1o the ratifi- 
cation in parliament, and with respe<^ to the place of 
confinement indulged in her usual vacillation* She 
would not hear of the Tower, for Mary bad partisans in 
the city : to it she preferred the castle of Hertford. But 
the next day Hertford was too near: Fotheringay, 
which was then proposed, was too distant: to Wood- 
stock, Grafton, Coventry, Northampton, and Hunting- 
don she objected, that they were either insecure or in- 
convenient ; nor was it, till she could no longer procras- 
tmate, that she fixed on the castle of Fotheringay t. 

It was foreseen that Mary would confine her defence 
to the denial of all participation in the plot for the mut- 
dtf of Elizabeth. Now* as we have seen, Walsingham 
held in his possession the minute of her answer to Ba- 
buigton in her own hand, with the answer itself in the 
French language written by Nau ; and it is plain that 
either of these was sufficient to bring Lome the chargo 
to the accused, if either of them contained the murder- 
ous passages afterwards alleged against her. Yet— and 
it suggests a strong presumption in her favour — ^neither 
of these important documents was produced during the 
proceedings ; not a hint of their existence was suffered 
to transpire. Walsingham undirlook to procure evi- 
dence of her guilt from the confessions of hei two secre- 
taries t, whom hjB kept in confinement in his own house, 

• EUit. UL 5. \ Ellis, iii. 8 Cb«bii«r«. L 883. 

X C^fescfoiu of Sept 8, 8. Though it tp^tean tram nucfhUv's ktton 
•f Sept 4 and 8, that up to that time they had ouiibsaed mthiof of in- 
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secluded from' all communioation with tlieir friends, and 
beset with men urging them to betray the secrets, and 
to bear testimony to the wicked designs of their mis!- 
tress. Yielding to these solicitations, and to their own gept. 
apprehensbna, they offered to reveal the whole tnith $ 2. 
bat their first statements disappointed the expectation 3. 
of the oouncil. They amounted to nothing more than 
an acknowledgment that Nau had written in French, 
and Curie had translated and put into cipher, by order 
of Mary,' three letters to Babington; that is, the notes of 
June l^h and July 12th, and the long answer to his 
letter oa July 17th. Lord Burghley attributed this 
reserve to their notion that they might be punished as 
acoomplioes in the plot, and thought, as he wrote to 
Hatton, that " they wold yeld soewbat to confirm ther 4. 
" mystriss erymes^ if they war persuaded that them- 
*' selves might scape, and the blow fall upon ther M"* be 
" twixt hir head and his shoulders */' The documents 
wece then laid before them. The two first they readily 
acknowledged t; but, if it be true that they ^ere asked 5. 
to authenticate with their signatures the deciphered & 
copy of the answer to Babington, it is plain that they 
objected, and, if they admitted it at all, that admission 
was aceompanied with qualifications which rendered the 
sdmiflsion of no value}. They were now threatened 

portaDM, vet Waltingham had tiie face to inform the French ambassa- 
dor before Angiut S8, that they had already confeswsd more than was 
mnled. " ploaqne Voa ne voaloit:*' and Hatton, on the 8th or 9th of Sept. 
that Nau had confesied the whole, " recoiineu et cou&sse tout." Eger- 

ton, 76< 78. 

* Borgfaley to Hatton, Sept. 4, tnm Mr. Leigh's collection. Was then 
the decapitation of Mary a subject of merriment to the lord treasurer F 
The wary courtier knew to whom he was writing, and to whom his letter 
woald be shown. Probably he hoped to please by raising a smile in both. 

+ Burghley to Waliingham, Sept. a Ellis, iii. 3. 

t Acending to the Beeord, Curie replied. *' the tyke. J thinke, qfthu was 
** written in Frenche by Mr. Nau, ana translatt^d and ciphered by me* a4 
" I have mentioned in the end of a coppie of Mr. Babiugtou's ltre« wher 
" Mc Nan ha t^ first subscribed. Quinto Septembris, l586 :** and Nan 
on the fbUowioff day, ** Jepente que c'est la litere eiicriptre par sa mate, a 
Babinctaii,flo«iSM «/ me peuU temenir. Sexto Septembo* 1586." From 
Borghley's letter of the 8th, it is plain that these confessions were deemed 
▼ery onsatisfaetory ; and from Curie's reference to the subscriptiou by N«u 
at the foal oT Babiiigtoa's letter, 1 suspect tliat they refer uol to Mary's 
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Sept. with the Toiver, a threat whica implied the inftiction of 
1^« tortare: and Nau in his terror wrote to the queen a 
most urgent supplication for mercy, enclosing what be 
called his protestation, or disclosure of all that he knew 
** upon his salvation ;*' of which the sum was, that the 
letter from Bahington did, indeed, contain an allusioD 
to her death, but that Mary took no notice of it, because 
it was a thing which she neither desired nor intended, 
though she did not think herself obliged to disclose it^ 
A short respite followed. But the day after the butcheiy 
*^' of Bahington and his companions, on the very momiDg 
on which the other seven victims were drawn to Tyburn, 
when it might be expected that the fear of similar pa- 
nishment would render the two secretaries more tract- 
able and communicative, they were summoned before 
Bromley, the lord chancellor, lord Burghley, and Sir 
Christopher Hatton, commissioners appointed^ by the 
queen to examine them officially '^. After several 
questions respecting the manner in which Mary's letters 
were prepared, there was put into their hands—not the 
deciphered copy of the answer to Bahington, on the 
fidelity of which the whole question turned—but "an 
*' abstract of the principal points'* contained in it; and 
they were required to say upon oath whether they ooulS 
not recall those points to their recollection. It is stated 
that both answered in the affirmative without any ex- 
ception $: but the language of the official record is so 
very ambiguous, as to render it a matter of doubt vbe* 
ther they comprehended in those answers the murder* 
ous passages which Mary afterwards disclaimed $. 

answer to Babington, but to Nau*8 answer to the inquiry in Ba1»D||t(*i* 
letter reBpectiuii Pooley. Curie's confession of Aug. vi. 1587, nitk« >' 
even doubtful wn(*tlier the deciphered copy of the answer was ever esiu- 
bited to them at all. See Note ( M). 

* Von Kaumer, iii 3S9. 

f Their preceding confessions had been "offered** (Ellis, iii. 5). Henee- 
fbrth they were compulsory, and made before the commisnionen ^^ 
this reason Nau remarks th«t Kabinutou and his friends were exeeutNi 
** aTant que l*on me fist jamais un seul Interrogation.** Nau, Apologia- 

X Hanlwieke Papers, S36. 

{ In the reoord Nau is made to enumerate the points thniv-^'yt U <* 
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Of all these proceedings the captive at Chartley was 
ignorant. When her papers were carried away, her 
money had heen left hy the commissioners: this was^P^ 
now taken, that she might not employ it to tempt the 
fidelity of Paulet or his assistants * ; and shortly after- 
wards she received an order to prepare for her removal 
at the end of two days to another house. That house, 
on her arrival, she found to he the castle of Fotheiingay 24. 
io Northamptonshire, the place selected for her trial and 
death. At Windsor irresolution still prevailed: new 
questions continually arose ; council after council was 
held, and the intended proceedings were repeatedly 
postponed. At last a commission was issued to forty-six Oct. 
individuals, peers, privy counsellors, and judges, consti- ^ 
tating them a court to inquire into and determine all 
offences committed against the statute of the 27th of 
the queen, either hy Mary, daughter and heiress of 
James V*. late king of Scotland, or hy any other person 

* say, first yt Babington shold examine deeplye what forces as well on 
" {bote as on horseback they might rayse amt 'em all : the second what 
** townes, portes, and havens they mif^ht assenr 'emselves of as well in y« 

* N.W. and S. and so through as it is before set down at large in the Sc. 
" Q's Itre to Babn.. and conclndeth or signeth his examn. with theis wordes 
" in French. Je certifie les choses dessus dictes estre vrayes et par moy 
"deposes. zzi°. Sept 1586. Nau."— Cnrle follows in this manner. 
** He sayeih the Itre directd. by the Sc. Q. to Babn. had amongst ors. 
I* theis points in it Tlie first yt Babn. shold deeplye examine what 
" forces on foote and horseb. % and so reciteth the cheifo points of her let- 
** ter in ye verie same wordes as you have already read them heretofbre* 
" sod coQciudeth * all theis things above reliearsed I doe well remember 
" sod oonfesse them to be true. By me 6. C. the xxiih of September, 
" 158&' " Now this document does not expressly mention any one of the 
passages on which depended the conviction of the Scotlisli queen. It is 
^dently an abridgment of the depositions, an abridgment, however, 
B>ade, not by the writer of the record, but by the clerk or the person ap- 
poiQted to read them in court. This follows from the language, which is 
^t of one who is rearling to, or addressing, others. But would he have 
ventured to omit the most important of the poiqts without previous in- 
■fnictions? Or would such instructious have oeen issued, if the deposi- 
^>ws read at length would have established the guilt of the royal pri* 
•oner? 

* Her money amoanted to 107/. 8«. in English coin, and to five rouleaux 
<>' French crowns, three of which were equal to one pound. At the same 
tine were seized two thousand crowns, the portion whieli Mary had for- 
merly given to Curie's wife at her marriage, and a gold chain and several 
different sums belongitig to Nau of the value of 1543^ 18«. Three pounds 
^Q lilver were left with Mary to pay the wages sX sump of her .servants, 
iUi8,iii.7_ll. 
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Oct. whomsoever*. Chasteauneuf immediatily demanded 
7. in the name of his sovereign that Mary might have the 
assistance of counsel, according to the practice of all 
QHher nations : to which a verlMd answer was returned 
9. through Hatlon, that the queen wanted not the advice 
of others to mstruct her how she ought to act : and that, 
as the civil law considered prisoners in the situation of 
Mary Stuart unworthy of counsel, she did not, hy the 
refiisal of such aid, depart from the ordinary forms of 
justice t. 

1 1 . On the 1 1 th of Octoher six-and- thirty of the commis- 
sioners arnved at the castle $. The following day the 
Scottish queen remained in her chamber under the pre- 

12. tence of indisposition, hut admitted Mildmay and Paulet 
^th a notary to deliver to her a letter from Elizabeth, 
announcing the object of these proceedings. She read 
it with an air of composure, and turning to them said, 
*' I am sorry to be charged by my sister the queen with 
** that of which I am innocent : but let it be remembered 

that I am also a queen, and not amenable to any 
foreign jurisdiction $." 

13. The next day, having nerved her mind for the meet- 
ing, she received deputations from the commissionen, 
and conversed with them in the hall of the castle. 

• Camden (456) recites it ht length. 

I Chasteauneuf. 10 Oct. in Egpiton. 84, 85. 

X They were Bromley lord chancellor. Burghley lord treaaaTer, the earli 
of Oxford. Kent, Derby, Worcester, RuUond, Cumberland, Wantrick. Pem- 
Iwoke, and Lincoln ; the viscount Montague ; the lords Abergaveiuiy, 
Zouch, Morley, Stafford, Grey, Lumley. Stonrton, Sandys, Wantworth, 
Mordaunt St John of Bletso, Compton, and Cheney; sir James Cioft, sir 
Christopher HaKon, sir Frnncls Walsingham, sir Ralph Sadler, sir Walter 
If ildmay, and air A my as Paid«t ; Wray and Anderson, chiet justices of 
the common plt>as and queen's bench ; Manwood, chief baron of the ex- 
chequer ; and Gaudy and Periam, Justices of the common pleas andqneen'i 
bench. 

( Camden, 490. During this discussion she observed repeatedly that 
■tie could not comprehend that passage in the qneen's letter, which said 
that she was living in England under the queen s protection. She tbere- 
fbre requested an explanation of it from Bromley, the chancellor. It was 
rather a puzzling question. His reply was evasive : that the meaning was 
plain enough ; but that it « as not fur subjects to interpret the letten of 
their sovereign, nor had they oome there for that purpose. HowelL 1169, 
1170. Camd.49S. 
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Tbere were four interviews ; but no reasoning of the 
lawyer8» no threat of proceeding against her for oon- 
tumacy, could shake her resolution. She maintained 
that the statute of the 27th of the queen could not bind 
her: she was no party to it: it was contrived by her 
enemies, and passed for her ruin. Whence did the com- 
missioners derive their authority ? From their queen ? 
but that queen was only her equal, not her superior. 
Let them find persons who were her peers ; and let such 
sit in judgment upon her. She was aware that these 
objections could not save her — ^for the queen's letter 
proved that she was condemned already — ^but she would 
never be the person to degrade the Scottish crown, nor 
stand as a criminal at the bar of an English court of 
justice *• 

An expression, however, had fallen from Hatton in 
the course of conversation which exceedingly distressed 
the unfortunate captive ; that, if she refused to plead, 
the world would attribute her obstinacy to consciousness 
of guilt. In the silence and solitude of the night the 
high tone of her mind insensibly relaxed: in the morn- 
ing she received a harsh and imperious note from the ^* 
queen, who, after the charge of seeking her death and ^^* 
the destruction of the realm, proceeded thus : ** where- 
*' fore our pleasure is that you make answer to the no* 
" bles and peers of my kingdom as you would answer to 
*' myself^ if I were present. Therefore I order, charge, 
** and command you to answer to them ; for I have 
** heard of your arrogance. But act candidly, and you 
" may meet with more favour. Elizabeth t." It was, 
probably, this last line that turned the balance. It held 
out a faint gleam of hope ; and Mary informed the com- 
missioners that she was content to waive her objection, 
but only on condition that her protest against the au- 

* Ibid. 490->4. 

f Of this note we have only the translation br Chastaatmeuf, who, how- 
ler, assures the kins; of France that he hsMl turned it " not k mot il» 
pmxe Angloise." Oct. SO, in Egerton, 86, 
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thority of the court should he entered on the record of 
their proceedings. To this, after some demur, they as- 
sented. 

It was, perhaps, unwise in the Scottish queen to make 
this concession. She was placed in a situation in which, 
though she might assert, it was impossible that she could 
prove, her innocence. A single and friendless female, 
the inmate of a prison for the last nineteen years, igno- 
rant of law, unpractised in judicial forms, without pa- 
pers, or witnesses, or counsel, and with no other know- 
ledge of the late transactions than the reports collected 
by her female servants, nor of the proofs to be adduced 
by her adversaries but what her own conjectures might 
supply, she could be no match for that array of lawyers, 
judges, and statesmen, who sate marshalled against her. 
and, if among the commissioners she espied two or three 
secret friends, they were men whose fidelity was sus- 
pected, and whose lives and fortunes probably depended 
on their vote of that day : the rest comprised the most dis- 
tinguished of those who for years had sought her death 
in the council, or had clamorously called for it in parlia- 
ment. Yet under all these disadvantages she defended 
herself with spirit and address. For two days she kept 
at bay the hunters of her life : on the third the proceed- 
ings were suspended by an adjournment to West- 
minster*. 

The charge against the Scottish queen, like that 
against Babington, had been divided into two parts: 
that she had conspired with foreigners and traitors to 
procure, 1®. the invasion of the realm ; 2°. the death of 
the queen. In proof of the first part was adduced a 
multitude of letters, either intercepted or found in her 
cabinet, between her and Mendoza, Morgan, Paget, and 
others. These, if they were genuine, and of that there 

* Lord 3urghley, huweyer, as if she did not labour under nifficient dis- 
advantages, composed and circulated during the trial a paper, which he 
called " a note of the indignities and wrongs offered by the queen of Scott 
" to the queen's msjesty." See it in Murdin, 584. 
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csD be little doubt, showed that she bad not only ap- 
prored tbe plan of invasion deyised at * Paris, but had 
offered to aid its execution, by inducing her friends in 
Scotland to rise in arms, to seize the person of James» 
and to prevent the march of succours to England*. 
Ifaiy, though she refused to admit, did not deny, the 
charge in generaL She treated it as frivolous. She was 
not bound, she said, by their statutes ; she was the equal, 
not the subject of Elisabeth ; and between equals and 
sovereigns there was no other law but the law of nature. 
That law fiilly authorised her to seek her deliverance 
from an unjust captivity t. She had proposed terms, 
offered securities, and then had claimed the right of em- 
ploying every resource in her power for the recovery of 
her liberty. Yet her prayers, her offers, her warnings 
had been despised. Where was the man that could 
blame her, i£ in such circumstances, she had accepted 
the tenders of aid which were made to her by her 
friends? 

With respect to the second charge that she had con- 
spired the death of the queen, she denied it with tears, 
and solemnly called on God to bear witness to her inno- 
cence {. The crown lawyers, produced in proofs first, the 
copy of the letter frt)m Babington, in which occurred 
this passage : " For the despatch of the usurper, from 
"the obedience of whom by the excommunication of 



* TUs project to wiie flie penon of James, and carry him out of tbe 
kingdom, did her much hann. Yet it would havn been fair to reooUect 
that it was suggested to her by the conduct of her enemies, who had ro- 
peatedlT made themselves masters of flie royal person, and of Elizabeth, 
vlio had as often required that the king snonid be sent into England. 
Anoflier letter was read, in which she expressed an intention of bequeath- 
ing to the Spanish king her right to the succession to the English throne. 
Hardwieke papers, 847* In return she merely observed that she had been 
fwoed to such measures. Her enemies had deprived her of all hope in 
Bagland i she was theiefae eompelled to porehase fineuds abroad. How- 
ell. 1188. 

f Je ne la nye pas : et s*il ettdt encore k faire. Je le ferny, comme j'ay 
(aict, poor chereher ma liberty. Egeiton, 103. 

t ** Si oncqnes j*ai dispose n*y consentv k telles pmetiques que tooch- 
usent la mort de ma sanr, {e prie Dieu qn il ne me feoe jamais mesey.** 
lUd. 

VOL. Till. Q 
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" ber we aie made ftee, there be six noUe gentlemen, 
** all my private friend^ whoi, for the zeal they bear to 
" the catholic cause and your migesty's service, wiU un- 
** dertake the tragical execution :" and then a copy d 
seven points for deliberation, said to be extracted from 
her answer to Babington; of which points the sixth was, 
*' by what meanes doe the six gentilmen deliberate to 
** precede * ?" There were other passages in the same 
copy equally allusive to the design of the six gentle- 
men t: but the prosecutors insisted particularly on this. 
It established, they maintained, her participation with 
Babington in the crime of imagining and compassing 
the death of the queen. 

It should, however, be remembered that the papers 
exhibited to the court were only copies. No attempt 
was made to show what had become of the originals, or 
when, where, or by whom the copies had been taken. 
On these points the crown lawyers observed a mysteri- 
ous silence. They deemed it sufficient to show that 
there had once been originals with which the copies cor- 
responded : and for that purpose they adduced, 1°. a 
confession of Babington that he had written a letter 
to Mary, and had received an answer, containing similar 
passages, and that he believed these copies faithfhl tran- 
scripts of the originals : 2°. the confessions, perhaps gar- 
bled { and misrepresented confessions, of Nau and 
Curie, from which it seemed to follow that the manner 
of proceeding by the six gentlemen was one of the sub- 
jects recommended for deliberation by Mary: 3°. the 
admission in several of her letters to her foreign corre- 

* It bean an awkward and therefore snspieioua ap|iearane^ that, whti* 
the language in the other points is affirmative, in this point placed in ths 
midst or them, it should assume an interrogative form. The reader wod- 
ders how the question came there. 

f Of these the strongest is the following : " The affaires being thos we- 
** pared, and forces in readiness both without and within the realme, then 
" shall it be tvme to sett the size gentilmen to worke. taking order upon 
" the aceomplishinge of theire desseinge, I may be lodaynelye transported 
''OQtofthisplace.'^ 

t Of such garblins being used in state proeecotiona the readei will meet 
with aboudant proof in the history of the next leign. 
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spondents that she had received from the conspirators 
notice of their intentions, and had given to them instruc- 
tions on the several heads. These confessions and ad- 
missions amounted, it was maintained, to satisfactory 
proof of the authenticity of the copies. 

At first the Scottish queen, in ignorance of the proofs 
to be brought forward, refused to acknowledge any cor- 
respondence between herself and Babington : but, after 
the production and lecture of the letters, she admitted 
without hesitation her note of the 15th of June, but re- 
solutely denied that she had ever written any such answer 
as that of the date of July 1 7th. '' She protested," says 
Burghley, ** that the poynts of the lettres that concerned 
" the practise against the Q. Ma^- person was never by 
"hirwrytten, nor of hir knolledgV She contended 
that, if her adversaries had really sought to discover the 
truth, instead of putting Babington to death they would 
have produced him to bear testimony against her : that 
his confession, if he made it, was of no value, because it 
was probably dictated by the hope of mercy : that she 
knew not what Nau and Curie might have been led to 
acknowledge, for Nau was timid and simple, and Curie 
the constant follower of Nau : it might be that they had 
confessed what was false under the notion that they 
would thus save their own lives without endangering 
hers : that this was not the first time that her letters 
had been copied and interpolated : it was easy for one 
man to imitate the ciphers and hand-writing of another * 
it had been lately done in France, and she greatly feared 
that it had also been done in England by Walsingham, 
to bring her to the scafibld: for Walsingham, if she 
were rij^htly informed, had before this been practising 
against her life and that of her son. At these words the 
secretary rose, and protested before God, that in his pri- 
vate capacity he had done nothing unbecoming an ho- 
nest man, nor as a public officer any thing unworthy of 

• Burghley to DaTiaon, Oct 15. EUla, 111. 18. Hardwicke pap. L 233. 
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his place. Though his answer was rather an evasion 
than a denial of the charge, ^ary prayed him not to he 
offended ' she had spoken freely what she had heard, 
and hoped that he would give no more credit to those 
who slandered her than she did to those who accused 
him *. She renewed her declaration that she knew no- 
thing of the obnoxious passages ; and asked for her pa- 
pers — ^with them she might perhaps explain the mys- 
tery — and for her secretaries — ^were they confronted with 
her, the truth might soon be elicited — ^at present they 
ought to be considered unworthy of credit. They had 
been sworn to keep her secrets : if they had accused her 
truly, they had perjured themselves to her ; if falsely, 
they had perjured themselves to the queen of England. 
It is' plain that, since the authenticity of the copy waft 
disputed, there remained but two ways of solving the 
difficulty : the first and most satisfactory, by the produc- 
tion of the original minute and letter, which were in the 
hands of Walsingham ; and, if that could not be granted, 
by confronting Nau and Curie with their mistress, to 
which Elizabeth had with some reluctance assented. 
Both, however, for reasons best known to the prosecu- 
tors, were refused ; and Mary demanded to be heard in 
full parliament, or before the queen in council, who, she 
persuaded herself, would not refuse that favour to a sis- 
Oct. tc' queen. Then rising with an air df confidence, and 
15, addressing a few words aside to the lord treasurer, the 
earl of Warwick, Hatton, and Walsingham, she retired 
to her own apartment. The commissioners, afi^er a short 
consultation, adjourned the court, to meet again in the 
star-chamber at Westminster, on the 25th of October t. 

• Camdeti, 499. From part of WalsiHgham's answer—'* if { had em- 
*• ijloyed Ballard to plot for me, why did he not say so, to save his life?" 
It is plain that Mary had accused him of employing Ballard to get up tlie 
plot. If, instead of Ballard, she had named Maade, the companion of Bal* 
lard, she would not have been far from the truth. 

+ Camden. 506. Burghley, writine the same day, says of Mary's defence^ 
" gret debate fell yesternight very long, and this day renewed with giet 
" stomaking." He assigns the following reasons ftir the adjournment: 
thjtt, though the rommissioiMrB were ready to give judgment, they eould 
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On that day, notwithstanding the reclamation of the 
French amhassador, the court was opened in the pre- 
sence of a numerous assemblage of members belonging 
to both houses of parliament. Care was now taken to 
bring forward the two secretaries — ^not, however, that 
they might be confronted with Mary, who was absent, 
immured in the castle of Fotheringay — ^but that they 
might affirm the truth of the depositions which they 
had previously made. This they certainly did : but, if 
we may believe Nau, it was not all. He moreover main- 
tained, as he had on all occasions maintained, that the 
principal heads of accusation, those on which alone could 
be based any pretext for condemnation, were false. Wal- 
singham rose with warmth, reproached him with speak- 
ing contrary to his conscience, and endeavoured to 
silence him with the depositions of the conspirators al- 
ready executed, and of some of Mary's servants. But 
Nau repeated his former assertion, summoned the com- 
missioners to answer before God and all christian kings 
and princes, if on such false charges they should con- 
demn a queen, no less a sovereign than their own ; and 
loudly demanded that this his protestation should be en- 
tered on the record *. But his efforts were fruitless. With 

Dot do it till the recoid were drawn ap, which would occupy five or six 
iny*. Now, as their company amounted to about 2000 persons, they could 
not remain there so long without causing " a waste of bread greater than 
"the country could bear." Burghley to Davison, Oct, 16. Ellis, iii. 13. 
Bat Walsingham informs the ambassadors at foreign courts that the ad- 
journment " was thought convenient in respect the matter touched a pei^ 
" son of her qualitie." Wright, ii. 320. 

* In the same despatch Walsingham declares that " Nau and Curie 
" openly affirmed as much wva voce as they had before deposed in writing."* 
But that writing, as the reader knows, was far from being conclusive. 
Nau himself asserts that he did then deny and maintain de faulx les prim' 
opOMx chefi de I'accusatton mise en auvant centre sa matie., et sur lesquels 
seuls on pouvoit prendre coulear ou pretexte, de la condamner . . . accusa- 
tion faulse, calomnieuss et supposee. He wrote this, indeed, as late as 
March 5th, 1605 ; but appealed for the truth of it to the recollection of all 
the noblemen and gentlemen who had been present on the occasion, and 
vere still alive— adding that, if this his last and public dcdaratioa had 
been contrary to his former declarations in jprivate before the commission- 
ers, *Med. sr. de Walsingham n'eust point failly a me le reviler sur la face 
Mttr me convaincre de mensonge, et moymesmes je n*eiisse jamais eu 
I'assnranee devant ceulx mesmes qui m'avoient interroge de me desmentir 
et tenir an langage tout contraire." Cotton MS. Calig. B. v. 233. It was 
t mififortnn* that he spoke in Firench, whieh it appears was less geiMtally 
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the exception of the lord Zooch on the separate cbuge 
of aasasonation, the commisaionen nnanimously gave 
judgment^ that after the last session of parliament, and 
Oct. before the date of their commiasion, Mary, daug^iter of 
89. James V., commonly called queen of Scotland, and pie- 
tending title to the crown of England, had, with the aid and 
abettance of her aecretaries Nan and Curie, compassed 
and imagined divers matters tending to the hurt, death, 
and destruction of the queen, contrary to the form of the 
statute specified in the commission. This, by the act, 
was equivalent to a sentence of death against all the 
three, to be carried into execution at the pleasure of the 
queen. A provisbn was, howeioer, added, that the judg- 
ment against the mother should not derogate firom the 
right or dignity of her son, James, king of Scotland, but 
that he should continue in the same place, rank, and 
right, as if it had never been pronounced *'. The judg- 
ment was then entered in the form of a record, and af- 
terwards subscribed by the several commissioners, even 
by those who had not attended at Fotheringay t. 

The life of the Scottish queen now lay at the mercy 
of Elizabeth. From foreign powers she could expect no 
effectual relief. The Spanish monarch had to maintain 
his ground in Flanders against the combined army of 
the insurgents and the English ; the king of France, 
harassed by religious wars, might entreat, but could not 
intimidate ; and with respect to her son, the Scottish 
king, it was plain that his claim to the succession would 
render him unwilling, and the English pensioners in 
his council would render him unable, to draw the sword 
in her defence. But indecision was one of the leading 
traits in the character of her adversary. Elizabeth, 
while her object was at a distance, pressed towards it 
with impatience ; but always hesitated to grasp it when 
it came within her reach. The death-warrant of her 

QDderatood than Italian ; Ibr on« of the lords dednd him on that acconot 
to speak in the latter language. Harl. MS. 4649. 83. 

• Camden, 507. ChaateauneafinEgerton,86.83.89. Statolae of Bealsi 
iv-703. tSeeaotoCN> 
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mal lay ready for her signature : but sometimes her 
imagination eonjured up phantoms of danger from the 
desperation of Mary*s partisans, and the resentment of 
James, and the catholic powers ; sometimes she shud- 
dered at the infkmy which would cover her name, if she 
shed the blood of a kinswoman and a sovereign. As was 
usual, she sought refuge in procrastination. An interval 
of a month or two would persuade the world that she 
was reluctant to take the life of Mary : in the mean 
time that princess might die a natural death ; she might 
be despatched by secret violence; at all events, the 
execution might be performed without the knowledge of 
the queen, or appear to be wrung from her by the voice 
of the people*. 

Anticipating the conviction of her prisoner, Elizabeth 
had summoned a parliament to meet on the fifteenth of 
October ; the length of the trial at Fotheringay com- 
pelled her to prorogue it to the twenty-ninth of the same 
month. The proceedings on the trial were laid before 
each house ; the commissioners, in long speeches, main- 
tained the guilt of the royal prisoner ; and the lords 
and oommons united in a petition, that speedy execution 
might be done upon the convict. Elizabeth, after many 
thanks for their loyalty, replied that she would take time 
to deliberate, and " commend herself to be directed by 
** God's Spirit ;'* and then asked the question, whether 
no expedient could be devised to secure her own life Nov* 
from danger, and at the same time spare her the ne- ^^* 
cessity of taking that of her kinswoman. When the 
question was put, the members rose in their places, and 
pronounced such an expedient impossible. Thechan- 25. 

* Je ue ToudiBifl pas asseuier qae la Rcnrne face exeeoter 1e Jngemeiit, 
mala eomme il Bera donne, les ennemys de la Royne d'Ecootse la pouxront 
qnelque jour prendre de telle bomeur que Pexecution en pourra suiTre an 
matin, derant qu*on y ait pens6, et pms on dira qu'elle est morte d'an 
eatarre. Chasteaun. Oct. S7. Egeiton,89. He was mistaken. Eliia^ 
beth's coausellors sought indeed the death of Mary, for their own seeority 
as well as that of the queen : Burghley feared that Elizabeth's " slackness 
** did not stand with her suretie or their own" (Burghley to Leicester. 
Oct. 96.') Walsingham believed the death of Mary necessary " for her 
*' majesties preservation and her tervants;* (Wal. to Shrewsbury, Oct e.*); 
Imt, Tor that very reason they wished it to talce place openly, and }n 
eonaequonca of ue judgment already given. 



(t 
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cellor and speaker communicated the result to the 

queen; and Elizaheth returned this ambiguous answer: 

** If I should say that I meant not to grant your petition, 

by my faith, I should say unto you more perhaps than 

I mean. And if I should say that I mean to grant it, 

'* I should tell you more than is fit for you to know. 

*' Thus I must deliver to you an answer answerless *.** 

The unwelcome task of announcing these occurrences 

Nov. to Mary, was imposed on lord Buckhurst In the 

^* company of Beal, secretary to the council, and of 

Paulet her keeper, he informed her of the judgment of 

the commissioners, the ratification of it by parliament, 

and the petition of the two houses; bade her not 

to look for mercy, for her attachment to the catholic 

faith rendered her life incompatible with the security of 

the reformed worship ; and offered to her the aid of a 

bishop or dean of the established church to prepare 

her for death. She replied that the judgment was 

unjust, as she had never assented to the murder, nor 

sought the least injury to the person of her English 

sister ; that the real crime was her religion, a crime for 

which she should be proud to shed her blood : and that 

she desired not the aid of reformed clergymen, but 

begged, in the name of Christ, that she might have the 

services of her own almoner, who was, she knew, in the 

house, though he had been hitherto excluded from her 

23. presence. This request was granted, but only for a 

24* short time, during which she wrote three important 

letters, one to the archbishop of Glasgow, one to the 

• Loid*i Journals, 194, 125. Howell 1189— ISOl. D*Ewes. 380. Pock- 
erinff, the speaker, to induce her to grant the execution, made use of two 
singular arguments. 1^. Those wno had signed the association were 
bound, by tneir oath, to kill the oueen of Scots. If they should do it 
without license, they would incur tne indignation of her majesty ; if th<^ 
did not do it, they would be perjured, and incur the indignation of Goo. 
9". Not onlv the life, but the salvation of her majesty was at stake. She 
would offena God by sparing the wicked princess whom God bad dellTered 
into her hands to be put to death. She should beware of imitating Saal, 
wlio had spared Agag. and Ahab who had spared Benhadad. D Ewes, 
401. Sir James Croft, who seems to have excelled all others in reli- 
eious cant, moved that some earnest and devout prayer to God, lo ineline 
her majesty's hewt to grant the petition, might be composed aind printed, 
in order to be need daily in the house of commons, and by its membsn in 
their chamben and lodgings. Ibid. 404. 
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duke of Grttise, and a tbird to the pope. All were pre^ 
served by ber servants, and faithfully delivered after her * 
death*. 

The judgment of the oommissioners had at length 
been proclaimed by sound of trumpet in London, llie 0ee» 
bells tolled for twenty-four hours ; bonfires blazed in 6. 
the streets ; and the citizens appeared intoxicated with 
joyt. This intelligence awakened new alarms in the 
breast of the unfortunate queen. She kiiew that by 
the late statute her life lay at the mercy of every 
member of the association ; she recollected the &te of 
the earl of Northumberland in the Tower; and she 
persuaded herself that it would be her lot to faU by the 
hand of an assassin. After many solicitations, she ob- 
tained permission to make her last requests to Elizabeth. 19. 
They were four . that her dead body might be conveyed 
to France, and deposited near that of her mother ; that 
she might send a jewel, her farewell, and her blessing 
to her son; that her servants might be allowed to 
retain the small bequests which it was her intention to 
make them ; and thieit she might not be put to death in 
private, o|herwise her enemies would say of her, as they 
had said of others, that despair had induced her to 
shorten her days. Throughout the whole letter she care- 
fully avoided eve^ expression, which might be inter- 
preted as a petition for mercy. She thanked God thai 
he had given her the courage to suffer injustice without 
murmuring ; expressed her regret that her papers had 

* The next day Paalet informed her that, as she was now a woman dead 
in law, she bad no right to the insignia of royally. His servants having 
remored her canopy of state, he sate down, covered himself in her pre- 
•race, andf sayins that a woman in her situation ooald have no needof re- 
erpatioo» ordered ner billiard-table to be taken away. She appears to have 
felt moeh on this occasion. See the particulars in her letter to the arch 
bishop, ( Jebb, iL 892.^ in which she leaves the vindication of her characuK 
to her relatives of the ttouse of Quise, who have been equally accused with 
berself of seeking the death of Elisabeth. " Ja dis, et est vray> que Je 
" n*en avou rien seen et n'en croiois rien.** Ibid. Her letter to the duke 




' eamett instanoes to proceed thoroughly in this cause ** Walsingham to 
Shiewsbory, Dee. 2. 
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not been honestly and entirely submitted to the inspec- 
tion of Elizabeth, who would then have seen wheth^ 
the safety of their sovereign was the real object of her 
adversaries ; and» as she was about to leave this world, 
and was preparing herself for a better, hoped it would 
not be deemed presumption, if she reminded her good 
sister, that the day would come, when she must render 
an account of her conduct to an imerring Judge, no less 
than those* who had gone before her*. This noble 
letter, worthy of a queen and a martyr, was the last 
which Mary wrote to her English cousin. It drew tears 
from Elizabeth, but nothing more. No answer was 
' returned t. 

These extraordinary proceedings had attracted the 
notice, and excited the wonder of the neighbouring 
nations. All sovereigns felt a common interest in t^ 
fkte of Mary; the kings of France and Scotland, as 
more nearly allied in blood, were more eager to rescue 
her from death. 1^. Though Henry III. might hate 
the house of Guifle, he could not see, with indilference, 
the head of a princess, who had worn the crown of 
France, fall beneath the axe of the executioner. But 
the weight of his interposition was lightened by the 
knowledge of his necessities ; and the harshness of a 
direct refusal was eluded by fraud and eunning. At 
the request of Chasteauneuf, he had sent Bellievre with 
instructions to remonstrate in the most forcible and 
pointed language. The ambassador found unusual ob- 
Nov« stacles thrown in his way. He was first delayed under 
20. pretext that hired assassins, unknown to him, had in- 
sinuated themselves smong his followers ; and then an 
inquiry was ordered, whether the plague had not made 
its appearance in his household. In the mean time, 

* " Ne m*accaws de. presomption, li, abandonnant ee nonde, et bm 
" preparant puar an roeiUetir, je Toaa remonstre qu'un jocur votts awrei a 
" respondre de ▼otre charge aassi bien que eenx, qui y soot flnvoyes kt 
" premien.** 19 Deeembre. The whole letter ia in Jebbk >!• S9S. 

t " There ys a letter fW>m the Scottish queen, that haUi wrwight teani 
*' bnt I trust shall doe no farther herein ; albeit the delay is too daniei^ 
"oua.»' Leicester to Walsingham. Ellis, vol. iu. p. J2. 
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tbe resolution of parliament, that nothing short of the 
death of Mary could secure the life of Elizabeth, hadNon 
been made public ; and then Bellievie was introduced ^^* 
to the queen, seated on her throne, and surrounded by 
her officers of state. She listened to him with im- 
patience; and replied in a long and studied harangue, 
but with a tone of asperity and flush of countenance, 
which betrayed her inward emotion. She exaggerated 
the guilt of Mary, and claimed the praise of forbearance. 
She was, indeed, loath to shed the blood of one so 
nearly allied to her ; but she knew not how to refuse 
the just prayer of her people. He must, therefore, be 
content to wait a day or two, and he should receive her 
final determination. For more than a month Bellievre 
attended at court ; but all his applications were fruitless ; 
and, when every other excuse had been exhausted, he 
was told tttBt the queen would send an answer by a 
messenger of her own*. After his departure, L'Au-1587. 
bespine, the resident ambassador, resumed the n^ocia- ^^^ 
tion ; but was silenced by a low and unworthy artifice. 
An uncertain rumour had been spread of a new plot to 
assassinate the queen, which had been traced to the 
French embassy. The ministers assured L'Aubespine 
that they believed him incapable of the crime; but ^* 

* See a very interesting account from the Registre de dep^hes de H. de 
Vflleroy, aeeretaire d'^t, publitlied in the life of lord Egerton. pp. 6, J, 
When fiellievre told her that theking would resent the execution w Mary, 
she asked, " Sir, have you authority from your sovereign to employ such 
* lanfoage?^ " Yes, madam, he hias exptressly eommanded me to use it."' 




spirit which she occasionally assumed, that I may be allowed to copy 
some part of it. " Monsieur de Bellieyre tak lUet entendre une language, 
qoe Je ae puis trop bien interpreter. Car, pour yous en ressentn*, que 
je me sanve la vve, me semble une menasse d'ennemy, que Je le vona 
pmnets, ne me fera jamais eraindre ; ains, est le plus court chemin, 
poor depecher la cause de taut de malheurs. . . . Lusses moi, je tous 
viie, entendre en quel tenne je prendiay ces motz. Car je ne Tivray 
aeoie que prince quelconque se puisse Tanter de tant d'humilite mienne, ' 
qne je ooive, a men deshonneur un tel txaict. . . . Je ne snta naye de 
si bas lien, ni gouveme si petite xoyalmes, que, en droict et lumneurie 
eederay a prince vivant que m'injurera i et ne doubte par la grace de 
dien, que ne feee ma partie aiMZ tatVf, pour me conservez; Egertoa* 
quarto, 98. 
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they imprisoned his secretary, examined witnesses, and 
produced documents in proof of the plot. Tlie French- 
man remonstrated in haughty and offensive language: 
all ofGicial communication between the two courts was 
suspended ; and five despatches from the ambassador 
were at different times intercepted, and opened in pre- 
sence of the council. The object of this quarrel, on the 
part of the English ministers, was to prevent any fur- 
ther application in favour of the queen of Scots. Henry, 
to show that he felt the insult, laid an embargo on the 
English shipping, and refused audience to the English 
ambassador. Still his anxiety to save the life of Mary 
subdued his pride. He condescended to despatch an- 
other envoy with new credentials. But these efforts 
were useless: Elizabeth had no leisure to admit him 
till Mary had perished : then apologies were made ; the 
innocence of L'Aubespine was acknowledged ; and both 
the king and the ambassador were loaded with praise 
and compliments *. 

James of Scotland felt little fbr a mother whom he 
had never known, and whom he had been taught to look 
upon as an enemy, seeking to deprive him of his an 
thority. He would probably have abandoned her to 
her fate without a sigh, had he not been roused from 
his apathy by the admonition of the French court, that 
her execution would exclude him from the succession to 
the English throne ; and by the remonstrances of the 
Scottish nobles, who could not brook the notion that a 
Scottish queen should perish on a scaffold. James had 
already written to Elizabeth and the chief of her coun- 
sellors, and had commissioned Archibald Douglas, the 
Scottish resident, to expostulate: he next sent sir 
Robert Keith, a young man, without weight or experi- 

•Camd.5S0. Mardin. 578— 683. Jebb,3S4. InVBleicT'B registrein 
EgertOD, is this remark on the papers produced, " Avoient ces beaux oon* 
seillersd'Angleterre forge, falsifieet compose toutestelles esiaitnres qaUi 
avoient voulla sur ee fuel par eux invente et projette. Car il Ikntnotter 
que jamais ne produisent les raeBxne* pieces origbMuls desproeederat meit 
tetdeinent dee eopiee, esqueUes ila agoutent, oa diminaeat oe qa'il Uu 
plait.'* £gerton,Ltil. 
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moe, and a pensionary of the English court, to request No^. 
:hat proceedings against his mother might he stayed, ^^' 
ill he should be made acquainted with her offence; 
ind, when he received for answer that such delay might 
prove dangerous to the life of Elizabeth, he was prevailed Dec. 
upon to despatch two new envoys, the master of Gray ^^* 
and sir Robert Melville, to employ entreaties and threats. 
They suggested that Mary's life should be spared, on 
condition that she resigned all her rights to her son: 
this would secure Elizabeth from the fear of a com- 
petitor, and the established church from the enmity of a 
cathohc successor. It was replied, that after her con- 
demnation» Mary had no rights to resign. They pro- 
tested, in their master's name, that he would be com- 
pelled, in honour, to revenge her death. The menace 
was received with the most marked contempt *. There 
can be little doubt that James was sincere ; but he em- 
ployed men to negociate in favour of his mother, who 
deemed h.er death necessary for their own safety. Gray 
publicly performed the duty entrusted to him; but 
before he left Scotland, he had advised by letter the 
employment of poison, and now he privately whispered 
in the ear of Elizabeth, that " the dead cannot bite.** 
Od his return James expressed his suspicions ; but the 
favourite was able to persuade the king of his innocence, 
and to divert the royal vengeance from himself to bis 
accomplice, Archibald Douglas t. 

* See Egerton, 81. 87. 96. 114. Gray's des{>atch, Robertson, iL App. xiv, 
HUia, iii. SI. She would not nuderstand their proposal. " So the earl ot 
" Leicester answered that our meaning was, that the king shoald be put 
"in his mother's place. Is it so, the queen answered, then I put myself 
" in a worse ease than befiire } by God s pasrion, that were to cut my own 
* throat, and for a duchy, or au earldome to yourself you, or such as you, 
** would cause some of your desperate knaves to kill me. No, by God, he 
"shall nerer be in that place." Ibid. Stoart, another envoy, assured her 
uAt James had sent them merely to save appearances ; arid that, whatever 
I * might pretend, he would be easily pacified with a present of dogs and 
*«. Egerton, 116. 

T See the despatches in Robertson, ii. App. ziii. xiv. The records of the 
veacbeiy of Gray and Douglas are their own letters. '* The necessity of 
al) hop^st men's affairs requires that she were out of the way." Sept. 8. 
f uriin, 568. " This is a hard matter lo the king not to make any media- 
tion for his mother : yet the matter is also hard for you and me,aithoag<i 
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After the publication of the sentence, Elizabeth spent 
two months in a state of apparent irresolution ; but that 
irresolution arose, not from any feeling of pity, but from* 
a regard to her own reputation ; and she was often heard 
to lament, that among^ the thousands who professed to 
be attached to her as their sovereign, not one would 
spare her the necessity of dipping her hands in the 
blood of a sister quemi. Preparatory to the execution, 
a precept had been directed to certain members of the 
association ; in its place was substituted a warrant, in 
Dec. the usual form, to the sheriff of Northampton*; and 
^^' this was afterwards superseded by a commission, to the 
^^* earl of Shrewsbury, as earl marshal, with the earls of 
Kent» Derby, Cumberland, and Pembroke, as his assist* 
1587. ants. The last met with the queen's approbation; but 
Feb. remained, apparently unnoticed, for six weeks in the 
1* custody of Davison, lately appointed one of her secre- 
taries. After the departure of the French and Scottish 
ambassadors, she signed it, telling Davison to take it to 
the great seal, and to ''trouble her no more with it:" 
adding, with a smile of irony, that on his way he might 
call on Walsingham, who was sick, and who, she feared, 
" at the sight of it would die outright" Then suddenly 
recollecting herself, she said, " Surely Paulet and Drury," 
(the latter had been lately appointed additional keeper of 
Mary) '* might ease me of this burthen. Do you and 
** Walsingham sound their dispositions.'* 

A letter was accordingly forwarded to Fotheringay 
on the same day, in the name of both secretaries. It 



** we might do her good: for I know, as God lives, it shall be a staff to 
" break oar own heads. He has commanded yon to deal very instantly 
" for her : but if matters might stand well between the queen and oar own 
'* sovereign, 1 care not if she were out of the way." Lodge, iL ^l. * Bx 
** God, tl^ matter is hard to you and me botK" Nov. S7. Mtudin, bTi. 
** Answer ye to the queen there and all my honourable friends, that they 
** shall find me always constant, and that in my negociation I shall do 
" nothing but for their contentment, reserving my duty to my sovereign." 
Dec. 9. Lodge, iL 335. *' By God, I say this ikr, if ever she (Eliubeth) 
" knew me do wrun^, it was for that I entered ftirther for her seivieo than 
" good reason permitted.'* Dec. Sft. Mordin, 675. 
• They an in Murdin, S/i. 67<. 
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informed the two keepers* that the queen charged them 
with lack of care for her service, otherwise they would 
long ago have shortened the life of their captive. Of 
bergidlt they could not doubt after her trial; and the 
oath of association which they had taken, would have 
cleared their consciences before God, their reputations 
before men. Paulet was a stern and unfeeling bigot. 
He hated Mary, because she was a catholic ; he sought 
her death, because he believed her the enemy of his 
religion. Yet he was an honest man, too intelligent to 
be the dupe of such sophistry, and too resolute to sacri- 
fice his conscience' to the will of his mistress. He FeU 
replied immediately, that his goods, living, and life, were ^ 
at the queen's service ; he was ready, if it pleased her, 
to forfeit them the next morning ; but he would never 
make so foul a shipwreck of his conscience, or leave so 
great a blot on his posterity, as to shed blood without law 
or warrant. A postscript added that Drury ** subscrilxM? 
" in heart to Pftulet's opinion *." 

Davison little suspected at the time, that he was 
destined. to become the victim of Elizabeth's irresolu- 
tion and dissimulation. The morning after the signa 
ture of the commission, he received an order from her, 
to wait, if it was not too late, till she had spoken to 
bim : and when he informed her that the great seal was 
already appended to it, was asked by her with an air of 
surprise, why he had made ** such haste ;" to which 
be replied that on matters of consequence, it was not 
for him " to dally with her majesty's commands.** Her 
words and manner awakened in him some misgivings. 
He consulted Hatton, and Hatton the lord treasurer, 

* Davison repeatedly requested that his letters might be burnt, " be- 
" ouisethey were not lit to be kept.*' Paalet replied, * If I should say 1 
" have burnt the papers you wot of, I cannot tell if any body would believe 
"ia«: and therefore I reserve them to be delivered into your own hands 
"at my eoming to Loudon." Feb. 8th. He may have done so : but 
^e letter and answer had previounlv been entered into his letter-book. 
Had this not happened, the fact would never have come to light. They have 
»«n often -published. See Hearne^s Rob. of Gloucester. 973—6. and 
Howell's State Trials, i. 1S41. 
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who, having ascertained that she had not positiTety le- 
called the oommiasioii, assembled the counciL It was 
there resolved unanimously, that the queen had done 
all that the law required on her part; that to trouble 
her further was needless, dangerous, and offensive to 
her feelings; and that it was now their duty to pio- 
ceed, and take the rest -of the burthen on themselves. 

On the following morning Elizabeth acquainted 

Davison that, in a dream during the night, she had 

f eb. punished him severely as the cause of the Scottish 

3. queen*s death. Though she said it with a smile, he was 
alarmed, suspecting that she began to waver; and 
therefore openly put the question to her, whether slie 
intended to proceed to the executixm of the oommissioa 
or not. " Yea, by G — ^," was her reply, with more than 
usual vehemence, but she did not like the form ; fer it 
threw all the responsibility on herself. The same day 
arrived the answer already mentioned firom Paulet and 
Dniry ; and Burghley wrote to the commissioners a short 
letter, which was signed by each* of the ooonaeOors. 
With it and the commission itself Beal, clerk of the 
council, hastened to Fotheringay *. 

4. In the course of the next day the queen inquired of 
Davison, what answer had been returned by Pkulet &nd 
Drury. When he had informed her, she burst into 
expressions of anger and disappointment. Maiy^ 
keeper was no longer '* her dear and faithful Panlet,*' 
but " a precise and dainty fellow,'* who scrupled not to 
break his oath, that he might throw the blame upon 
her. Davison ventured to say that, if he had put Maiy 
to death without warrant, she would have to avow as to 
avenge the deed. If she avowed it, the disgrace would 
be hers ; if she avenged it, she would ruin the servaats 
who had obeyed her orders. But she abruptly withdiev 
into her closet, and did not again mention the subject 
for some days. Had she then forgotten the fatal war 

* In Daviaon** apology tbe letter to the eoramissioiiCTS is nid to ban 
'been written on the 2d. Dot it bean tba date of tibe 3d. 
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rant? No; for, if we may believe Davison, on tbe 
very morning of Mary's death she expressed to him her 
surprise that it had not yet been executed *. 

At Fotheringay the frequent arrival of strangers had 
of late excited misgivings and apprehensions among 
the servants of Mary. On the seventh of February, FeU 
the earl of Shrewsbury was announced; and his office ^- 
of earl marshal iustantly disclosed the &tal object of 
his visit. The queen rose irom her bed, dressed, and 
seated herself by a small table, having previously ar- 
ranged her servants, male and female, on each side. 
The earl entered uncovered ; he was followed by the 
earl of Kent, the sheriff, and several gentlemen of the 
county ; and Beal, after a short pre&ce, read aloud the 
commissioir for the execution. Mary listened, without 
any change of countenance. Then, crossing herself, 
she bade them welcome : the day, she said, which she 
had long desired, had at last arrived : she had lan- 
guished in prison near twenty years, useless to others, 
and a burden to herself; nor could she conceive a ter- 
mination to such a life more happy, or more honourable, 
than to shed her blood for her rel^ion. She next enu- 
merated the wrongs which she had suffered, the offers 
which she had made, and the artifices and frauds em- 
ployed by her enemies ; and, in conclusion, placing her 
hand on a Testament which lay on the table, " As for 
'*the death of the queen your sovereign,** said she, 
** I call God to witness, that I never imagined it, never 
** sought it, nor ever consented to it.'* 

** That book," exclaimed the earl of Kent, " is a popish 
*' Testament, and of course the oath is of no value." 



* For all these partiealan, see Davison s answers to the conmlssio&ere 
in Strrpe. iii. 375. His apolosles in Robertson, ii. App. six, and MThita* 
ker, nL 544 Also Camden. 545. Somers's Tracts, 1. 2S4. St. Trials, 
1SS9.— 1850. If I can understand Bargfaley's short notes in Qtrype, iiL 
App. 14S, Leicester informed the council, that it was the queen's pleasure 
tluit they should proceed ; but at the same time, should conceal the par- 
ticulars ikom h&, 

VOL. VIII. B 
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** It k a dytholie Testunent," lejoiiied the queen ; ** on 
** tiiat aeoount I ptiie it the rnofe : and, therefore, ac- 
" cording to your own leaaoning, you ought to judge 
** my oath the more satisbctory." The earl, in return, 
exhorted her to abandim all papistical saperstition, to 
save her soul hy embracing the true feith, and to accept 
the spicitnal services of the dean of Peterborougli, a 
learned divine, appointed by the queen. Bat Mary 
replied, that she was, periiaps, better versed in contro- 
versy dian he thought ; she had read much, and had 
attended to the most learned of the reformed preachers; 
bat had never met with any argument which should 
induce her to leave the laith of her &thers. Where- 
fore, in ]^aee of the dean of Peterborough, whom she 
would not hear, she requested that she might l|ave the 
aid of Le Preau, her almoner, who was still in the house. 
This was the last and only indulgence which she had to 
demand. 

It was answered, that her request could not he 
granted. It was contrary to the law of God, and the 
law of the land ; and would endanger the safety both of 
the souls and bodies of the commissionezs. A long and 
desultory conversation followed. Mary asked if ha son 
had forgotten his mother in her distress ; whether none 
of the foreign powers had interceded in her &vour; 
and lastly, when she was to su£for. To this question 
the earl of Shrewsbury answered, but with considerahle 
agitation, " To-morrow morning at eight o'clock.** 

The earls had risen, when the queen inquired what 
was become of her two secretaries ; and, not receiving a 
satisfactory answer, asked, with . much earnestness, 
whether Nau were dead or alive. Drury replied that 
he was still in prison. " What !" she exclaimed, ** is 
*' my lifo to be taken, and Nau s life spared ? I protest 
" before God,** putting her hand again on the book, 
." that Nau is the author of my death. He has brought 
" me to the scaffold, to save his own life. I die is 
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"the place of Nau. Bat the truth will soon be 
" known V 

Mary had heard the denunciation of her death with a 
serenity of countenance, and dignity of manner, which 
awed and affected the beholders. The moment the earls 
were departed, her attendants burst into tears and lamen- 
tations : but she imposed silence, saying, " This is not a 
" time to weep but to rejoice. In a few hours you will 
** see the end of my misfortunes. My enemies may now 
** say what they please : but the earl of Kent has betrayed 
" the secret, that my religion is the real cause of my 
'' death. Be then resigned, and leave me to my devo- 
■ tions." 

After long and fervent prayer the queen was called 
to supper. She ate sparingly; and before she rose 
from table, drank to all her servants, who pledged her 
in return on their knees, and prayed her to pardon the 
faults which they had committed in her service. She 
forgave them cheerfully, asking at the same time for- 
giveness of them, if she had ever spoken or acted towards 
them unkindly, and concluded with a few words of advice 

• « Quoy, je mourray, et Naa ne moorra pas I Je proteite," mettant la 
main sor le livre, " que Nau egt cause de ma mort Nau me faict muurir 
pour se sauver. Je meurs pour Nau.*' Jebb, ii. 6S1. It has been argued, 
that this solemn asseveration is unworthy of credit, because the same 
erening she rewarded, as faithful servants. Nau and Curie, by her bequesta 
to them in her wilL On the contrary, the contemporary account oi her 
death says, that she marked her sense of Nau*s conduct in her will, 
thongh in obscure terms, lest the English ministers should observe it, and 
destroy the instrument. (Ibid. €63.) On a reference to the will itself, 
this appears to have b^n the case. Nau is to have his wages, pension, 
and a large sum of money j but only if he prove that he nas fulfilled 
certain conditions well known to her servants. Goudall, L 413, 414. She 
every where makes a distinction between him and Curie, whom she con- 
sidered as seduced by Nau. But of Curie himself, it ii but fair that I 
relate the testimony given by Henry Clifford, the biographer of the duchess 
of Peria. " I was present at his death, when a little before calling F 
" Creswell, and the gentlemen, and men of anie fashion, bo^ English and 
" Soots, he there protested, upon hope of his salvation, of his fidelitie and 
"true loyaltie, ever to thequeene his mistresse, both living and dead, 
" against the calumnies and imputations putt in print, the authors being too 
" lightly credulons. And this he spake (myself being a witness) with 
" great asseveration, protesting his innocence even at the last gaspe, as 
"he should answer it before ihe tribunal of the eternal Judge. This I 
" hold myself bound in conscience to write, for that he desired all the as- 
" sietants to witness what he a£Bnned on his death-bed." P. 206. 

B2 
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for their future conduct in life.. Even in this short 
address, she again mentioned her conviction, that Nan 
was the author of her death. 

This important night, the last of MaryV life, she 
divided into three parts. The arrangement of her 
domestic affairs, the writing of her will, and of three 
letters, to her confessor, her cousin of Guise, and.the 
king of France,, occupied the first and longer portion*. 
The second she gave to exercises of devotion. In the 
retirement of her closet with her two maids, Jane 
Kennedy and Elspeth Curie, she prayed and read alter- 
nately ; and sought for support and consolation in the 
lecture of the passion of Christ, and of a sermon on the 
death of the penitent thief. Ahout four she retired to 
rest : hut it was observed that she did not sleep. Her 
lips were in constant motion, and her mind seemed 
absorbed in prayer. 
Feb. At the first break of day her household assembled 
8. around her. She read to them her wiU, distributed 
among them her clothes and money, and bade them 
adieu, kissing the women, and giving her hand to kiss 
to the men. Weeping they followed her into her 
oratory, where she took her place in front of the altar 
they knelt down and prayed behind hert. 

In the midst of the great hall of the castle had been 
raised a scaffold, covered with black serge, and sur- 
rounded with a low railing. About seven the doors 
were thrown open : the gentlemen of the county entered 
with their attendants ; and Paulet's guard augmented 
the number to between one hundred-and-fifty and two 
hundred spectators. Before eight a message was sent 

• Her letter to her confeuor it in Jabb, ii. 903. «nd Reialio, v. 438L She 
complains of the cruelty of her enemies in reAislng her Us aid, and begt 
uf him to nray with her daring the night. In that to the king of Fraacc. 
she says, that she dies innocent of any crime against ElisabetL iebb, iL 
d03. 699. 

( Conn, in his life of Mary, says, that she nowadministered the aacramett 
«o neraelf in virtue of an indult from Pius V. Jebb, ii. 45. This, fkoa hsr 
letter to tne pontiff, is plainly a mistake. 
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to the queen, who replied that she would he ready in 
half an hour. At that time, Andrews, the sheriff, 
entered the oratory ; and Mary arose, taking the crucifix 
from the altar in her right, and carrying her prayer- 
book hi her left hand. Her servants were forhidden to 
follow : they insisted ; hut the queen bade them to he 
content, and turning, gave them her blessing. They 
received it on their knees, some kissing her hands, 
others her mantle. The door closed ; and the burst of 
lamentation from those within resounded through the 
haU. 

Mary was now joined by the earls and her keepers ; 
and descending the staircase, found at the foot Melville, 
the steward of her household, who ibr several weeks had 
been excluded from her presence. This old and faithM 
servant threw himself on his knees, and wringing his 
hands exclaimed, ** Ah, madam, unhappy me I was 
** ever a man on earth the bearer of such sorrow as I 
" shall be, when I report that my good and gracious 
"queen and mistress was beheaded in England!" 
Here his gri^ impeded his utterance ; and Mary re* 
plied : <* Good Melville, cease to lament : thou hast 
" rather cause to joy than mourn ; for,thou shalt see the 
"end of Mary Stuart's troubles. Know that this 
'* world is but vanity, subject to more sorrow than an 
" ocean of tears can bewail. But I pray thee, report 
" that I die a true woman to my religion, to Scotland 
"and to France. May Grod forgive them that have 
" long thirsted for my blood, as the hart doth for the 
'* brooks of water. O God, thou art the author of truth, 
" and truth itself. Thou knowest the inward chambers 
" of my thoughts ; and that I always wished the union 
** of England and Scotland. Commend me to my son ; 
*' and tell him that I have done nothing prejudicial to 
** the dignity or independence of his crown, or favourable 
" to the pretended superiority of our enemfes." Then 
bursting into tears, she said, '* Good Melville, farewell," 
and kissing him, *' once again, good Melville, farewell. 
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and pray for thy mistress and queen.'' It was re- 
marked as something extraordinary, that this was the 
first time in her life that she had ever been known to 
address a person with the pronoun '* thou." 

Drying up her tears, she turned from Melville, and 
made her last request, that her servants might be 
present at her death*. But the earl of Kent objected 
that they would be troublesome by their grief and lamen- 
tations, might practise some superstitious trumpery, 
perhaps might dip their handkerchiefs in her grace's 
blood. " My lords," said Mary, ** I will give my word 
** for them. They shall deserve no blame. Certainly 
'* your mistress, being a maiden queen, will vouchsafe, 
" in regard of womanhood, that I have some of my own 
'* women about me at my death." Receiving no answer, 
she continued, " You might, I think, grant me a fer 

greater courtesy, were I a woman of lesser calling than 

the queen of Scots." Still they were silent : when 
she asked with vehemence, ** Am I not the cousin to 
•* your queen, a descendant of the blood royal of Henry 
•* VIL, a married queen of France, and the anointed 
" queen of Scotland?" At these words the fanaticism 
of the earl of Kent began to yield ; and it was resolved 
to admit four of her men and two of her women servants. 
She selected her steward, physician, apothecary and 
surgeon, with her maids, Kennedy and Curie . 

The procession now set forward. It was headed by 
the sheriff and his officers ; next followed Paulet and 
Drury, and the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent ; and, 
lastly, came the Scottish queen with Melville bearing her 
train. She wore the richest of her dresses, that which 
was appropriate to the rank of a queen dowager t* 

* The earl of Rent and Beal, in their aoeonnt tent to the lords of the 
council, add : ** then shee demaunded to speake with her priest which 
'* was denyed unto her, the rather for that sne came with a superstityoos 
*' payre of beades and a crucifix." Ellis, 2nd. Ser. Ill . 1 la 

i It is thus described : Her head dress was of fine lawn, edged witb 
bone lace, with a veil of the same, thrown back and reaching to the 
ground. She wore a mantle of black printed satin, lined with black taffeta 
and faced with sables, with a long train, and sleeyes hanging to th« 
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Her step was firm, and her countenance cheerful. She 
bore without shrinking the gaze of the spectators and 
the sight of the scaffold, the hlock, and the executioner ; 
and advanced into the hall with thai grace and majesty, 
which she had so often displayed in her happier days, and 
in the palace of her &thers. To aid her, as she mounted 
the soiffold, Paulet offered his arm. " I thank you, 
" sir," said Mary; **it is the last trouhle I shall give 
" you, and the most acceptahle service you have ever 
" rendered me." 

The queen seated herself on a stool which was pre- 
pared for her. On her right stood the two earls, on the 
left the sheriff and Beai the clerk of the council, in 
front the executioner from the Tower, in a suit of hlack 
velvet, with his assistant also clad in black*. The 
warrant was read, and Mary in an audible voice addressed 
the assembly. She would have them recollect, also, 
that she was a sovereign princess, not subject to 
the parliament of England, hut brought there to suffer 
by injustice and violence. She, however, thanked her 
God that he had given her this opportunity of publicly 
professing her religion, and of declaring, as she had 
often before declared, that she had never imagined, lior 
com])assed, nor consented to, the death of the English 
queen, nor ever sought the least harm to her person* 
After her death many things, which were then buried 
in darkness, would come to light. But she pardoned 
from her heart all her enemies, nor should her tongue 
utter that which might turn to their prejudice. Here 
was interrupted by Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peter- 



pomA. The buttons were of Jet in the fonn of aoorns, and set round 
"vith pearls j the collar it I'ltalienne. — Her purpoint was of black figured 
Mttin, and under it a bodice, unlaced on the back, of crimson satin, with 
the akirtof crimson velvet. A pomander chain with a cross of gold was 
■Qspended flrom her neek, a pur of beads fkrom her waist. The execu- 
tioner claimed all these articles as his right, but was compelled to sur- 
Knder them for a sum of money. This account of her dress is taken from 
j[«bb, ii. 307. 640. and R. W.'s nairatiTe in the prefSaee to Hearne'a 
^^unden, cztL oompued with a MS. copy. 
*Egerton,8. 
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borough, who having caught her eye, began to preach, 
and under the cover, perhaps through motives, of zeri 
contrived to insult the feelings of the unfortunate suf- 
ferer. He told her that his mistress, though compelled 
to execute justice on her body, was careful of the welfare 
of her soul ; that she had sent him to bring her to the 
true fold of Christ, out of the communion of that church, 
in which if she remained, she must be damned ; that 
she might yet find mercy before God, if she would 
repent of her wickedness, acknowledge the justice of her 
punishment, and profess her gratitude for the favours 
which she had received from Elizabeth. Mary repeat- 
edly desired him no^^o trouble himself and her. He 
persisted: she turned aside. He made the circuit of 
the scaffold, and again addressed her in front. An end 
was put to this extraordinary scene by the earl of 
Shrewsbury, who ordered him to pray. His prayer was 
the echo of his sermon : but Mary heard him not. She 
was employed at the time in her devotions, repeating 
with a loud voice, and in the Latin language, passages 
from the book of psalms*; and, after the dean was 
reduced to silence, a prayer in French, in which she 
begged of God to pardon her sins, declared that she 
forgave her enemies, and protested that she was inno- 
cent of ever consenting in wish or deed to the death of 
her English sister t. She then prayed in English for 

* These passages were firom psalms 3L 61. 91. as they axe nombeied is 
the refsrraed biUesL 

f Her proiestatioD was as follows: " Penneetes-moy. mon Dieo, qWi 
pour ma justification, je dye encores, sans tous offenoer, et inforine ea 
pen d^ pnrolles, tous ceulx. en presence desquels j« Tons rends noa 
esprit, le reste da Royaume, et toute la Chrestiente, de la protestation 
que je faictz, qui est que je n'ai oncqnes oonsenty, ▼oaUa, eoospire. ay 
en aulcune sorte donne conseil. oy aide, en toottes lea coaspitations ds 
mort, pour lesqueUes je snis ici si fauloement acenaee, et ri lahaBsina* 
ment traictee." She then acknowledges that she had sought fo proevra 
her liberty by every means in her power, * sana neantmoings oftneer 
votre majeate divine, et I'estat de ee royanlme, et at yaye ea aoltre iatea* 
tioa en cest endroict, je luy suppl^re, que mon ame aoit perpetnelawat 
privee de la participation de votre misereeorde et graee,ef da fhiiet qv^dle 
espere et attend de la mort et passion de votre tna eher Ala.'* Egertna, 
quarto, 11 1. This prayer is ia the account sent to the French eoait. I ^ 
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Christ s afflicted church» for her son James, and for 
queen Elizabeth, and in conclusion, holding up the 
cracifix, exclaimed, '* As thy arms, O God, were stretehed 
" out upon the cross, so receive me into the arms of thy 
'* mercy, and forgive me my sins." " Madam,'* said 
the earl of Kent, ** you had better leave such popish 
" trumperies, and bear him in your heart.*' She replied* 
" I cannot hold in my hand the representation of his 
** sufferings, but I must at the same time bear him in 
" my heart." 

When her maids, bathed in tears, began to disrobe 
their mistress, the executioners, fearing the loss of their 
usual perquisites, hastily interfered. The queen remon- 
strated; but instantly submitted to their rudeness, 
observing to the earls with a smile, that she was not 
accustomed to employ such grooms, or to undress in the 
presence of so numerous a company. Her servants, at 
the sight of their sovereign in this lamentable state, 
could not suppress theur feelings : but Mary, putting her 
finger to her lips, commanded silence, gave them her 
blessing, and solicited their prayers. She then seated 
herself again. Kennedy taking from her a handkerchief 
edged with gold, pinned it over her eyes : the execu- 
tioners, holding her by the arms, led her to the block ; 
and the queen kneeling down, said repeatedly, with a 
firm voice, '* Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
" spirit." But the sobs and groans of the spectators dis- 
concerted the headsman. He trembled, missed his aim, 
and inflicted a deep wound in the lower part of the 
skulL The queen remained motionless; and at the 
third stroke her head was severed from her body. 
When the executioner held it up, the muscles of the face 
were so strongly convulsed, that the features could not 
be recognized. He cried as usual, " Grod save queen 
" Elizabeth." 

ttot observe it mentioned in any other. Bat in England, perhaps, it would 
bs've been dangerous to do so. 
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So perish all her enemies !'* subjoined the dean of 
Peterborough. 

" So perish all the enemies of the gospel !" ex- 
claimed, in a still louder tone, the fanatical earl of Kent. 

Not a voice was heard to cry amen. Party feeling 
was absorbed in admiration and pity *. 

Before the execution of Mary, Elizabeth had balanced 
between the fear of infamy and the gratification of re- 
venge. The blow had now been struck ; her leven^ 
was gratified ; and it became her object to escape the 
infamy, under the shelter of pretended ignorance. The 
reader will recollect that Davison, instead of despatching 
the warrant immediately after it had been signed, re- 
tained it till the following morning. Of this he had ap- 
prized the queen, but she was careful not to iterate the 
order: she even suffered six days to elapse without any 
mention of the warrant ; and when its execution was at 
last announced, she afiected the utmost surprise; she 
swore that she thought it still in the possession of Davi- 
son ; she burst into tears and lamentations ; and when 
the tumult of her grief was allowed to subside, indulged 
in threats of vengeance against the ministers who bad 
abused her confidence^ had usurped her authority, and, 

* We have several intexestiue accounts of the execution of the Scottish 
queen by eye-witnesses ; one, the official despatch, by the earl of Shrevi* 
bury in Robert8on((ii Apt>. zviii.) a second by R. w. for Lord BorgUejr, 
frequently published, a tnird still more circumstantial by a servant of toe 
Scottish queen in Jebb (ii. 611.641), a fourth by L'Aubespine in a letter 
to the king of France (Bethune MSS. 8808. fol. 7.), and a fifth containing 
her prayer already mentioned. The body was embalmed the same day in 
the presence of Paulet and the sheriff by a physician from Stamford, and 
the surgeon of the village. It was afterwards enclosed in lead, and kept 
in the same room for six months, till the first of August, when Elisabeth 
ordered it to be interred with royal pomp in the aobey church of Peter> 
borough, opposite to the tomb of Catherine queen of Henry VIII. Ths 
servants of Mary had during all this time been confined dose prisoners sk 
Fotheringay. They were now dismissed ; and the natives 01 Fiance re- 

S aired to London on their way to their own country, but were detained there 
uring a fortnight, that Nau.who was sent before them, might have 
leisure, as was supposed, to tell the tale suggested by the secretary in the 
French court. After Mary's body had restra twenty-five years at Fete^ 
borough, it was transferred to Westminster by order of James. Oct. lli 
1612. See Jebb, ii. 64L 649—661. Hearae^s Camden, cIxx.-cIzzt 
Egerton, 13L 
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without her consent or knowledge, had put to death het 
good sister the Scottish queen, ^is dissimulation might 
perhaps hlind the eyes of the multitude ; hut her secret 
proposal to Paulet only a few days before must prove 
that, if she grieved at all, it was not because Mary had 
suffered, bu.t because she had suffered publicly in virtue 
of a commission under the great seal. 

Several days, however, elapsed before her grief, whe- 
ther real or pretended, was made manifest. Either the 
queen was kept in ignorance of what every other person 
knew, or, with her usual inresolQtioii, hesitated whether 
to avow the deed, or to throw the blame on her counsel- 
lors. On the morning after the execution, at an early Feb» 
hour, a despatch a|;rived from lord Shrewsbury *. Eli- d* 
zabeth took her usual airing ; and after her return en- 
tertained herself in the company of Don Antonio, the 
pretender to the crown of Portugal. By noon the report 
was spread through the city ; the bells announced the 
joyful intelligence ; and numerous bonfires illuminated 
the darkness of the night. Four days, however, were 
employed in secret consultation before the result was 
made public t- On Monday the ministers were dis- 
graced, and Davison was committed to the Tower ; and 14, 
on Wednesday, Elizabeth, sending for Roger, groom of 
the chamber to the French king, desired him to assure 
his sovereign of her regret for the death of the Scottish 
queen, of her ignorance of the despatch of the warrant, 

* There is an abstract of it in Jebb, iL 641. The whote is published in 
Robertson. iL App. xvii. 

t During these four days Lord Buckhuist presented a memorial to the 

ineen. He maintained that the committal of Davison would give rise to 

reports that the queen of Soots was in reality murdered; that the lords of 

the council would be thought murderers ; that ** the whole proceedings, 

'even from the first to the last, would be measured by the end, and es- 

' teemed no better than an unlawful course tending unto murder;'* that 

' the contempt and error of the secretary would not be believed, or if it 

' were, would not m&l^e the danger less ;" that the council, ** having this 

" warrant under her hand and seal shewn to them, were bound in duty 

" and allegiance even with all speed to cause the same to be executed ;" 

and that " the fact of the secretary, though it could not be excused, yet as 

" the cause stood, without dangerous inconveniendes it might not be pu* 

' nishcd." In MS. life of George, second earl of Shrewsbury, p. 199. 
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andofher resolution to punish the presumption of her 
ministers. To aocount for so late a communieatioQ it 
was reported that the council had concealed the death of 
Mary from the queen, who first learned that event firom 
a casual conversation with a lady of the court *. 

Elizaheth now attempted to prove the sincerity of her 
regret hy the execution of her threats. She suspended 
the obnoxious ministers from their offices, and ordered 
them to answer in the star-chamber for their contempt 
of her authority. But her anger was gradually appeased. 
In all humility they acknowledged their offence, pleaded 
the loyalty of their intentions, and submitted to her plea- 
sure. One after another, all, with the exception of Da- 
vison, were restored to office and favour t. He had 
earned this distinction by his constant reluctance to 
unite with his colleagues in their persecution of Mary. 
He had'dechned to subscribe ** the association," even at 
the request of the queen ; he had eluded the task of ex- 

* See a very interesting letter from L' Anbetnine to Henry III., dated 
Feb. S7, N. S. in Egerton. 7—9, and Camden, 539. The qtieen repeats 
the same assertion in a letter to Frederic II. kin^ of Denmark, whicli was 
received in Copenhagen on the 23rd of March. " Hoc diploma •eereUrio 
icuidam nostro custodiendum dedimus, eraviter interdicentes ne coiquam 
ild enunciaret, aut quicqaam in ea re nobis non prins oonsnltis ageret Qood 
I le prorsus negligens (habita cum consiliariis nostris nonnulhs consalta< 
ione) priBcipiti festinatione, nobis insciis, execationi mandavit, qui tamen 
none ita se exeasant, se esse veiitos ne nimifi nostrft dementid nobis ipsis 

ezitium acceleraremos Ita prater nostram volnntatem* hujus aeete* 

tarii temeritate regiua ilia (quanc^uam, quod negari non potest, nocenti»- 
sima) nobis, Deum testamur, nihil tale suspicaotibus, morti tradila est 
Secretarium tamen ilium, propter manifestum mandati nostri contemptom. 
in Turrim oonjecimus, ut ad amnssim tam inexpectati nobis facti ratioaenii 
reddat." S68. Yet Lord Willonghbyt in a letter to the same prince, of the 
4th of March, had attributed the death of Mary to the express commanil 
of the queen t " Non est novum, potentissime rex, quod ante mensem re- 
gina dementissima, a sanguine tantum abhorrens, ut justam eegre somat 
Tindictam, vieta tamen omnium AnjjlisB ordinum atque universitatis dviam 
suorum et subditorum precibus assiduis, eam jussit exequendam senten- 
tiam, quam regni proceres tulerant, et tota gens nostra comprobat, oontia 
nocentissimam leginam.** New Danish Magazine, p. 267. 

t We have several letters from Burghley to Elizabeth, during his tem- 
porary disgrace. Instead of vindicating himself, he submits to her will, 
and seeks to padty her with texts of Scripture. In March he was called 
to the ooundl to deliberate on the affairs of Holland ; and the queen tooli 
the opportunity to charge him with his offence. Her violence was such 
that he hastened home, and wrote to her a most humble and desponding 
leCtOT. SeeStrype,iii.3;i. App. 144-146. 
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amining Babington and his associates in the Tower ; he 
was absent, though named in the commission, from the 
trial at Fotheringay ; nor did he afterwards, as the other 
absent eommissioners had done, sign the condemnation 
of the Scottish queen. To add to his demerits, in an- 
swer to the questions put to him in prison, he did not VLu 
imitate the humility of his colleagues, but in defending ^^ 
himself, charged the queen indirectly with fidsehood, and 
alluded in obscure terms to her message to Paulet *. 
In court, however, he acted with more reserve than pru- 
dence. To the invectives of the crown lawyers he re- 
plied, that to acknowledge the offence would be to tar- 
nish his own reputation, to contend with his sovereign 
would be to transgress the duty of a subject ; that they 
did him injustice by reading garbled passages from his 
answer : let them read the whole, or rather let them read 
none, for it contained secrets not fit for the public ear : 
he would only say, that he had acted under the persua- 
sion that he was obeying the queen's commands, and for 
the rest would throw himself on her mercy. He was 
condemned in a fine of ten thousand pounds or marks, 
and to be imprisoned during the royal pleasure. The 
treasury seized all his property ; and the queen, though 
she lived seventeen years longer, would never restore 



* 1^. In his examination to the question. Did not her m«|e8ty give it in 
commandment to yon to keep the warrant secret, and not ntter it to any 
one ? he answers, that she gave it to him without any such commandmentp 
which he afflrmeth as in the presence of Ood. S^. Did she command yoo 
to pass it to the great seal ? — He answers afflrmativelv, and mentions sneh 
circumstances as he trusts will bring that commandment to her recollec- 
tion. 3^. Did she not, after it had passed the seal, command you, on your 
life, not to let it go out of your hand ? — In answer he protestoth before 
God that he neither remembereth, nur received any such command. 4^. 
Did she ever command you to deliver it to any body ? — As she did not ex- 
presdy command him to deliver it. so did he never understand her mean- 
ing to be other than to have it proceeded in. 5^. Did she not six or seven 
days afterwards tell you she had a better way to proceed therein? — He re 
plies, " On the receipt of a letter from Mr. Panlet, upon such cause at $h& 
** hett knowtth, she uttered such a speech as that *she could have matlera 
"'otherwise done,' the particalars whereof I leaVi» to her best remem- 
"branee." Strype, iU. 975. 
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him to favour. She was deaf to his repeated petitions 
even the young earl of Essex, in the zenith of his influ- 
ence, prayed for Davison in vain *. Perhaps she deemed 
him unworthy of pardon hecause he would not plead 
guilty ; perhaps she thought by this severity to convince 
the world that she did not dissemble ; certainly she ef- 
fected one important object ; she closed the mouth of 
her prisoner, whom the spirit of resentment, or the hope 
of vindicating his innocence, might have urged to reveal 
the secret history of the proceedings against Mary, and 
the unworthy artifices and guilty designs of his sove- 
reign. 

It may appear surprising, but a full month elapsed 
before the king of Scotland received any certain intelli- 
Mar* gence of the execution of his mother. At the news he 
^* burst into tears ; he talked of nothing but vengeance ; 
the people shared the resentment of the king, and the 
estates offered to risk their lives and fortunes in the na- 
tional quarrel. Robert Carey, son to lord Hunsdon, 
who arrived with a letter from Elizabeth, would have 
fallen a victim to the fury of the Scots, had not James 
sent him a guard for his protection t. The queen in bei 
letter assured the young monarch that the death of Mary 
was not owing to her $ ; that the ministers, who ordered 
it without her knowledge, should be severely punished; 

* Cabala, SS9— 833. Camden, 540—545. On this oceaaioii Henry of 
France remaifks to hia ambassador that, after all the queen's pietenops of 
anger against the counsellors, who, as she asserts, deceived her. DavisoD 
alone has been punished, and even his punishment " n'a point ite si 
rigooreuse, qu'illa vuisse faire changer ce que Ton a erea de I'execntioo 
de mort de laidicte name Royne." Egerton, 127. 

, Cwey's Memoira. 18. 

t The queen's letter was dated Feb. 14 : " I beseche you that as God and 
- many moe knowe how innocent I am in this case, so you will believe me, 
** that yf I had bid (directed) ought, I owld have bid b^ p, (would alade 
" by it). I am not so bace minded that feare of any hvinge ereatnre or 
** prince should make me afrayde to do that were just, or don to denye the 
" same. I am not of so base a linage, nor cary so vile a minde. Bat, as 
" not to disgnise, fits not a kingc, so will I never dissemble ray actionif. 
" bat cawse them shewe even as I ment them." The particulars he vu 
to learn flrom the bearer. Ellis, vol. iii p. 93^ < 
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that she would be to him in the place of his mother, 
whose condemnation should prove no prejudice to his 
rights and expectations. £lizabeth*s partisans in the 
Scottish court supported her cause. They admonished 
James to recollect that he was now the next heir to the 
English crown ; let him not forfeit that splendid inhe- 
ritance by offending a princess who alone could remove 
him from it ; nor rely on the uncertain friendship of the 
foreign powers, who, while they pretended to seek his 
honour, sought in reality nothing but their own interest. 
His indignation gradually evaporated : the cry of ven- 
geance was subdued by the suggestions of prudence ; 
and his mouth was sealed with a present of 4000/ *. 
Still the affront had sunk deep into the hearts of the 
Scots; and, at the conclusion of the parliament, the 
members besought the king on their knees to revenge 
the death of his mother. He replied that he felt as they 
did: that he was equally desirous of satisfaction, but 
that he must previously consult the princes his allies. — 
Elizabeth had little to fear from him single-handed : but 
she reinforced her army on the marches, scattered gold 
with a liberal hand among the Scottish nobility, and, to 
alarm the monarch, sending for Arabella Stuart to 
court, exhibited her publicly as her intended successor. , 
The resentment'of James again evaporated ; and it was 
thought that in reality he looked on the death of his 
mother as a personal benefit. It had relieved him from 
his fear of a rival for the Scottish throne t. 

The revenge of Henry III. was equally harmless. A 
sense of honour had compelled him to forewarn Eliza- 
beth that he should consider the execution of a queen 



• Ellis. S ser. iiL 124. 

t Camden, 439. 446—450. Ck>aroelles' despatches. Cotton MSS. Cal. I. 
ix. SSa Strype. iii. 377. Ellis, iii. 23. Egerton, 130. 1. Arabella waa 
only twelve yean old. " Voyez la bien,*' said the queen to madame de 
Chasteaaneuf. ** elle sera quelque jour toute faicte oomme moi. et sera une 
nudtresse dame. Mais j'auray, este devant elle— Elle est Sllede tres bel 
e«prit» qui parle Latin, lUlien. et Francois fort bien.** Egerton, 13S. 
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dowager of France as an insult offered to the Ftench 
crown. But» amidst the civil wars in which he was en- 
gaged, he was in no condition to execute this menace ; 
nor could he, indeed, view with dissatisfaction an event 
which detracted something from the importance of the 
man whom he most hated, the duke of Guise. Now 
that the head of Mary had fallen, it became the object 
of the two powers to renew their former relations of 
amity. The chief obstacle arose from the pretended 
conspiracy to murder the queen, attributed to the 
French ambassador. Elizabeth was the first to yield 
May She assured L' Aubespine that she never gave any credit 
19* to the report; that she had always thought highly of 
his honour and integrity ; and that his late behaviour 
had raised him still more in her esteem. After his au- 
dience with the queen, he was addressed, in presence of 
the whole court, by each of the ministers in rotation. 
Beginning with the earl of Leicester, they assured him 
of their respect and friendship ; of their sorrow for the 
late charge, of which they acknowledged him to be in- 
nocent; and of their desire that all cause of dissension 
might be buried in oblivion. With this farce (for so 
the ambassador calls it) ended the quarrel between the 
two crowns'"; and the death of Mary was left unre- 

« See a ino«t iDtererting despatch fton> L'Anbeipiae, in Egerton, £9, 1ft 
After a pubiic apolo|^ to the ambaBsador, Elizabeth took him by the hand 
and led iilm into a corner of the room, where she told him that since their 
last interview the greatest of aU calamities had be&llen her in the desth of 
the queen of Scots. Of that death she swore, with abundance of oathi, 
that she was innocent She had determioed never to execute the warrssl, 
except in ease of invasion or rebellion. Four of her council— they w«ra 
then in the room — had played her a trick» which she should never forget. 
They had grown old in ner service, and had acted from the best of motiTeib 
or by O— they should have lost their heads. But that which troubled b«c 
most was the displeasure of the king of France, whom she honoured above 
all men ; whose interest she preferred to her own ; and whom she vm 
ready to supply with men, vaxmejt ships, and German mercenaries, agaisit 
his enemies. L*Anbespine had previously resolved to make no mnark 
on the death of Mary : but he took occasion of the last words, to expmi a 
wish, that the queen would show her esteem of his master bv her deed*- 
To send men and ammunition to those who were in arms against biin, to 
hire OermaoB to fight their battles, to eaptore Freneli ships, and to treat a 
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venged by those whom it chiefly conoemed — ^her son 
the king of Scotland* and her brother-in-law the king 
of France. 

French ambassador for four numUis as she had treated him, were not ood* 
Tindng prooft of friendship and esteem. She replied, that she had done 
nothing ai^inst Henry, but had aided the king of NaTarre against the 
doke en Guise. He asked whether to do even tnat without the consent of 
Henry, were not to do in a foreign reaUn what she would suffer no ibreign 
prince to do in hers? He has not mentioned her answer, but adds thai 
the talked incessantly fox three hours. Ibid. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Maritime and piratical expeditSons-^Hawkim— Drake— CaTendiab^M- 
cnotent of the Hollanders — Loss of Slayi — Retain of Leicester— Hattoa 
made chancellor — Pieparationa of FhiUp — Of Blixabeth — The annada 
tails tnm Lisbon — Enters the Channel— Is dispersed — ^And oompdkd 
to retom by the north of Scotland — Magnanimity of Philip— Elisabeth 
visits the amy at Tilbury— Leicester dies — His character. 

That spirit of commercial enterprise, which had been 
awakened under Mary, seemed to pervade and animate 
every description of men during the reign of Elizabeth. 
For the extension of trade, and the discovery of un- 
known lands, associations were formed, companies were 
incorporated, expeditions were planned; and the pro- 
spect of immense profit, which, though always antici- 
pated, was seldom realized, seduced many to sacrifice 
their whole fortunes, prevailed even on the ministers, 
the nobility, and the queen herself, to risk considerable 
sums, in these hazardous undertakings. The agents of 
the Russia company laboured to penetrate through Mus- 
covy and Persia, into Cathai; the Turkey merchants 
purchased and imported the productions of the Levant ; 
English mariners explored, sometimes the coasts of 
Africa, sometimes those of America; and repeated 
attempts were made, in opposite directions, to force a 
passage to the East Indies, through the icebergs which 
crown the northern limits of the old and the new con- 
tinents. The adventurers brought wealth and honour 
to their country. But among Xhem there were many 
who, at a distance from home, and freed frx)m the re- 
straint of law, indulged in the most brutal excesses; 
whose rapacity despised the rights of nations, and the 
claims of humanity ; and whom, while we admiie their 
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slill, and hardihood, and perseverance, our more sober 
judgment must pronounce no better than public rob- 
bers and assassins*. 

The renowned sir John Hawkins first acquired cele- 
brity by opening the trade in slayes. He made three 1562. 
voyages to the coast of Africa ; bartered articles of tri-^ 
fling value for numerous lots of negroes ; crossed the 1564. 
Atlantic to Hispaniola, and the Spanish settlements in 
America; and in exchange for his captives returned 
with large quantities of hides, sugar, ginger, and pearls. 
This trade was, however, illicit; and during his third 
voyage in the bay of St. Juan d'Ulloa, Hawkins was 1 567 
surprised by the arrival of the Spanish viceroy with a 
fieet of twelve sail from Europe. The hostile squadrons 
viewed each other with jealousy and distrust ; a doubt- 
ful truce was terminated by a general engagement ; and 
in the end, though the Spaniards suffered severely, 
Hawkins lost his fleet, his treasure, and the majority of 
his followers. Out of six ships under his command, two 
only escaped ; and of these one foundered at sea, the 
other, called the Judith, a bark of fifty tons, commanded 
by Francis Drake, brought back the remnant of the 
adventurers to Europe. The reader will perhaps be 
surprised when he understands that the two largest 
vessels out of the six engaged in this inhuman traffic, 
belonged to the queent. 

• Haklayt^ pMria. Stove. 681. 684. 7». C«ind««, 943. 306. 338. 360. 
449. Anderson, L 4Se. Harris, i. 684--«36. 575— 683. 

t Camden, 168. Btowe, 807' Alter this Hawkins paid two more preda- 
tarjr visits to tkie Spanbh seUlements, and on his return sent bis friend 
Getirg^ Fitxwilliams to Madrid, with an offer of his services to the Spanish 
lUttarah. His sincerity was doubtful : but he tendered hostages for his 
fiddity ; and on the lOtn of August, 157l» an agreement was conoluded 
and signed by the duke of Feriaon the one part, and the messenger on the 
other, steting that, in order to restoie the andent religion, to put an end 
to the tyranny of Elisabeth, and to promote ihe right of Mary Stuart to 
the throne, Hawkins should bring with him into the service of Sptdn 16 
sUm tiie names of. which weteepeoified, earxylng 4S0 guns and lK5mea 
ana that Philip should grant to him and his an amnesty fur past oflbnces, 
and pay to him month^ 16,987 ducats for the charges of the fleet. The 
sesfet ef this eingular transaction was not so carefully kept that some- 
thing did not transpire ; Hawkins was summoned and examined by order 
«f the council ; but his exculpation was such that the lords were, or pr»> 

a2 
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In an age of religious fanaticism, it is not unusual to 
find habits of piety united with the indulgence of the 
most lawless passions. Drake attributed his late dis- 
aster to the perfidy of the viceroy. He thirsted for 
revenge; a naval chaplain was consulted; and the 
enlightened casuist determined, that the loss which he 
had suffered from a Spanish commander, might be 
justly repaired by the plunder of Spanish subjects in 
any part of the globe. The conscience of the adven- 
1572.turer was satisfied: he made three predatory voyages to 
May the West Indies ; and if the two first were unsuccessful, 
^4* the last amply indemnified him for his previous disap- 
pointments. In the gulf of Mexico he captured more 
July than one hundred small vessels ; he took and plundered 

28. Nombre do Dios ; made an expedition by land in the 
company of the Symerons, or fugitive negroes, and of a 

2 573^ band of French adventurers; and intercepted a convoy 
Mar.* of mules laden with gold and silver. This treasure 

29. satisfied his rapacity : to secure it, he hastened back to 
Oct. England, pretending that he had obtained it by way of 

I. barter from the natives*. 

During his last expedition, from the summit of a 

mountain on the isthmus of Darien, Drake had, for the 

first time, descried the great Pacific ocean : and in a 

1573. transport of enthusiasm, falling on his knees, he called 

Feb. God to witness, that if life were granted him, he would 

i^* one day unfiirl the English flag on that sea, hitherto 

unknown to his countrymen. In England he was not 

unmindful of his vow. Walsin^ham, Hatton, and some 

of the other counsellors, applauded and aided his efforts; 

and Elizabeth herself staked a sum of one thousand 

crowns on the issue of the expedition. With five ships 

1577. and one hundred and sixty men he crossed the Atlantic 

Nov. to the coast of Brazil ; passed the straits of Magellan, 

^^- and reached the small port of Santiago on the 



tended to be latisfied, and engaged him in the qaeen*s aerviee. The pu^ 
tieulars are in Gonsales, Memoriae, vii. 851. 960. 4 J. 8. 
, * Camden, 36S. Gonsales, Mem. 3?a 385, 
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main. No resistance had been prepared, where no 1578. 
enemy had hitherto been known. From Santiago to^^c* 
Lima, the towns on the coast, and the vessels in the ^' 
harbours, were taken and plundered. His last and 1579. 
richest capture was made at sea ; the Cacafhego, a Mar. 
Spanish trader of considerable value. But the alarm I* 
was now raised : a squadron had been stationed at the 
straits to intercept his return ; and Drake took the bold 
resolution of stretching across the Pacific ocean to the 
Moluccas. Thence, after many dangers and adventures, 
doubling the Cape of Grood Hope, he returned to Ply- 1580. 
mouth in safety, after an absence of almost three years. ^^^ 
His arrival was celebrated as a triumph. He came in- ^* 
deed stained with bloodshed and rapine; but in the 
estimation of the people these blots were effaced by the ^ 
glory of the enterprise ; and England hailed with joy 
the return of her adventurous son, the first of mortals 
who had in one voyage circumnavigated the globe *. 

Though Drake had sailed with five ships, he returned 
with only one, the Golden Hind : but it was laden with 
treasure to the amount of 800,000^. Of this sum, one 
tenth was distributed among the officers and crew ; a 
portion was given up to the Spanish ambassador, who 
claimed the whole in the name of his sovereign ; and 
the rest, of which no account was ever received, was be- 
lieved to have been shared among the queen, the com- 
mander, and the royal favourites. Four months, how- . 
ever, elapsed before she would give to Drake any public 
testimony of her approbation. His ship had been placed 
in the dock at Deptford, that it might be preserved as a 
memorial of his daring adventure. Elizabeth conde- 1581. 
soended to partake of a banquet which he gave in the April 
cabin ; and before her departure, conferred on him the ^' 
honour of knighthood t. 

* The glory of ha-Hng practically demonstrated the orbicular form of the 
earth belonged to Majelhaen ; but that navigatoT wa« prevented from com* 
pletins his circumnavigation of the globe by his death in the Philippine 
bles. t Camden, 354-960. Stowe,687. Harris,!, 19. 
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When Philip oomplaiaed of these depredations, they 
were feebly vindicated on the ground of his having 
secretly aided the queen's enemies, and sought to exrate 
rebellion in her dominions. But if the plea of retaliation 
is to be admitted at all, we must seek out the ordinal 
aggressor : and impartiality will compel us to lay the 
blame on the unjustifiable conduct of the English adven- 
turers. At length, however, Elisabeth, as the ally of 
Holland, engaged in open war with Philip ; the lawless 
pirate was immediately converted into an officer acting 
under the soyal commission ; and the skill and intre- 
pidity of Drake were successfully employed' in legitimate 
hostilities for the service of his sovereign. With a 

1585. fleet of twenty-one sail he directed his course to the 
Sept. West Indies, burnt the town of St. Jago, plundered 

^^ those of St. Domingo and Carthagena, and raxed two 
Spanish forts on the coast of Florida*. 

At the same time, Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman 
of Suffolk, who had dissipated one half of his property, 

1586. sold the remainder, built or purchased three small 
July vessels, and sailed in quest of adventures to the Spanish 

21. main. The inhabitants Were upon their guard ; and for 
several months his exploits were confined to the capture 
of a few coasting vessels, and the conflagration d two 
or three villages. But just before his return, his good 
ISSZ.^rtuneledhim into the course of the Santa Anna, a 
Nov. merchantman from the ManOlas. The Spaniards re- 
^ pelled every attempt to board, but at last the sinking 
state of their ship compelled them to yield. The gold 
and silver, and more valuable commodities, were trans- 
ferred from the prize to the English vessels ; the other 
merchandise, amounting to 500 tons, was consumed 
with the earrack ; and the adventurer immediately re- 

* In this expedition he lost 700 men by sickness, and bnmgfat bndt to 
England the survivors of a colony, which sir Walter Raleigh bad SMit oat 
to Virginia. These colonists, cm their retnm, introdttHM the onstonof 
smoking tobacco. Camd. 449. Harris i. 81ft. 
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turned by the Moluccas, Java, and the Cape of GroOdl588. 
Hope. Like Drake, he had made the circuit of the ^<^pt. 
globe; but like him he added little to the stock of ^' 
l^eneral knowledge. The object of both was to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the Spaniards. This they 
effected : the improvement of science was beyond their 
abilities, or beneath their notice *. 

These maritime expeditions might irritate the Spanish 
monarch: they contributed nothing towards the great 
object of the war. The subjugation or independence of 
the Netherlands was to be decided on the spot ; and 
there Philip had little to dread, as long as the conduct 
of the hostile army was intrusted to the presumption 
and incapacity of Leicester. On his return to England 
in November, the earl had resumed his wonted ascend- 
ency over the heart of the queeA : instead of punish- 
ment, he met with reward; and, as if she sought to 
atone fi>r the pain which she had given, she made him 1537, 
lord steward of her household, and chief justice in eyre June 
south of the Trent. But during his absence, dissension 18* 
and &ction introduced themselves into the army in 
Holland, If many approved, many also condemned, the 
execution of the Scottish queen. Elizabeth was branded 
as the murderess of the rightful heir to the crown ; and 
emissaries were artfully employed to debauch the fidelity 
of the soldiers. ' Among the officers was sir Roland 
York, a soldier of fortune and captain of a fort near 
Zutphen, who, for some former offence, dreaded the 
secret resentment of Leicester. This man took the 
opportunity to insinuate to sir William Stanley, governor 
of Daventer, that he, as the friend of Babington, and 
advocate of Mary, was an object of suspicion to the 
council, and was destined to suffer, at a convenient time, 
a similar fate. Stanley caught the alarm: he assem- 
bled the garrison, and declared that his conscience for- 
bade him to fight in the cause of rebels against their 

* Stowe, 71$^. Camden, S5S. Harru, 1. 84. He allerwazdt undertook 
a iimilmr Toyage in 1991, and pciUhed at tea. 
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sovereign ; that Daventer belonged to the king of Spain ; 
and that it was the duty of every honest man to restore 
to the right owner that property which had been un- 
justly acquired. They applauded his harangue. Both 
Daventer and the fort were surrendered ; and Stanley 
and York* with 1300 men, passed over to the service of 
Philip ♦ 

This unexpected event spread terror and consterna- 
tion throughout Belgium. The states assembled; and, 
as if the queen's lieutenant was no longer in existence, 
appointed Maurice, son to the late prince of Orange, 
stadtholder and captain-general in Holland, Zealand, 
and Friesland. But they soon had reason to repent 
of their precipitation. Leicester, by his religious cant, 
and his affectation of sanctity, had, during his residence 
in the Netherlands, formed a strong party among the 
reformed clergy. He frequented their sermons; he 
prayed and fasted in their company ; he frequently re- 
ceived the sacrament ; and on every occasion avowed a 
determination to extirpate popery, and to establish the 
gospel. They spread the shield of their influence over 
their absent disciple ; and from their pulpits inveighed 
with bitterness against the ingratitude and the ii^ustice 
of the states. Many towns disowned the authority of 
Maurice ; the clergy of Friesland proclaimed Elizabeth 
their sovereign ; and the synod of Sneck, in an address 
to the English ambassador, conjured the queen to hasten 

* Camden, 553. 'In justification of Stanley, a letter was published by 
Dr. Allen. I have not been able to procure it : but another apology by 
Persons may be seen in that writei's * Manifestation.' He observes that 
Daventer had been surprised against the will of the inhabitants by sir 
Wm. Stanley, who was sworn to keep it for the states, and with the garti* 
sou received pavfVom the states; that both Stanley and Leicester were 
enemies to sir John Norris, who succeeded to the command on the depar* 
ture of Leicester; and that on this account the latter left with Stanley's 
written license to quit the vervice at any moment he might think proper. 
Hence Persons contended that Stanley w&s no deserter, because he had 
the license to depart ; that he was no traitor to Elisabeth, because he wm 
in the pay of the states, and held the town for them; and that he was 
Kuilty of no injustice, because the town was the pnmerty of the king of 
Spain, and, as he had been instrumental in taking it Aom the right owner, 
be was bound in oooadenoe to restore it to him. Persons, Mamfeetatioiw 
p. 43— 46. 
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to the assistance of Christ, who pnt himself and his 
chfldren under her protection. Elizabeth felt the 
affiont offered to her favourite as offered to herself; and 
the lord Buckhurst was despatched to signify her dis- 
pleasure. By his exertions harmony was restored. The Mar, 
appointment of the new stadtholder was declared to have ^* 
been only provisional ; Maurice expressed his readiness 
to resign the office whenever it should be required ; and 
the fury of the people was appeased by a promise that 
Leicester should immediately return *. 

The English queen, however, had a more important 
object in view. She had rashly, though reluctantly, 
plunged into the contest with Philip ; she now sought 
to extricate herself from it with honour. Two foreign 
merchants, Grafigna, a Genoese in London, and De 
Loo, a Flamand in Antwerp, had been employed as re- 
presentatives of the commercial interests in the two 
countries, to solicit, the one from Elizabeth, the other 
from Famese, the restoration of peace. Both received 
favoarable answers: through them a correspondence was 
opened between Burghley and sir James Croft, on the 
part of England, and Perrenotte and Richardot on that 
of Spain ; and complimentary letters, expressive of the 
most pacific sentiments, were interchanged between 
Elizabeth and the duke t. In the council the lord trea- Feb. 
surer supported the views of his sovereign : but Leices- 17. 
ter and his friends urged the continuation of the war. 
They foretold that, while the queen was deluded with a 
pretended negociation, the Spanish squadrons would 
slip from their ports, unite in one numerous armament, 
and pour a foreign army on the English shores ; and 
they wrought so powerfiilly on the fears and feelings 
of Elizabeth, that Drake was despatched from Plymouth 
to watch the harbours of Spain, and to oppose, if it were 
attempted, the junction of the Spanish fleet. But that April 
officer had no intention to confine himself to the letter ^* 

• Brandt, 409. BentiToelio, ii. 99. Cabala, part ii. 1. 63. 
t S«e their contents in Strada, L ix. anno 1587. 
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April of his instructions. He hastened to Cadiz, hoie fea^ 
19* lessly into the harbour, dispersed by his superior fire 
the Spanish galleys, and sunk, or burnt, or captured, or 
destroyed, no fewer than eighty sail, partly ships of war, 
partly merchantmen, either recently arrived fiom the 
East, or equipped to proceed to the West Indies. From 
Cadiz, the conquercMrs returned by the coast of Portugal: 
in the waters of the Tagus they insulted the marquess 
of Santa Crux, the admiral of Spain ; and at sea their 
labours were rewarded by the capture of the St Philip 
a carack of the largest dimensions, and laden with mudi 
valuable merchandise *. 

The victorious admiral was received with gratitude by 
all but his sovereign. Elizabeth trembled, lest so great 
a loss should awaken in the breast of Philip the desire 
of revenge, rather than of peace; and in answer to a 
letter from Famese, who haid offered to appoint nego- 
ciators, and left the place of meeting to the choice of 
the queen, she assured him that Drake had been sent 
out for the sole purpose of opposing any attempt at in- 
vasion ; that orders had been forwarded to him to ab- 
stain from every act of hostility ; and that, as he had 
disobeyed her commands, he should suffer for his pre- 
^ sumption on lus return. Farnese affected to be satis- 
fied, but prepared to play a similar game. To Elizabeth 
he replied, that he could believe anything of a man 
who had been bred a pirate, and who at Cadiz had acted 
in the usual line of his profession; that he was still 
willing to abide by his former offer; and that it de- 
pended on the queen alone to put an end to the horrors 
of wart. But, while she was thus amused by his propo- 
sals, while she fbared that a second act of hostility 
might extinguish every hope of pacification, the duke 
silently arranged his plans, and gave instructions to his 
^y officers. On a sudden, Sluys, a fort of the first conse- 
29. quence, garrisoned partly by Englishmen and partly by 

• Dtalbe*f ktter is in Strype, itf. 451. Stoire,7W. 
•^ Stnub, L ix. anno 1668L 
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Hollanders, was besieged ; and the number and disci- 
pline of the enemy, the abilities and good fortune of 
their leader, taught the states to tremble for its safety. 
They made the most pressing instances to the queen ; 
her favourite assailed her with arguments and entrea- 
ties : still she hesitated ; she wrote to Famese to with- 
draw his forces ; nor was it till she had received a re- 
ftisal, that she gave her consent to the departure of Lei- ^^^ 
cester. He took with him a large sum of money, and a ^* 
reinforcement of 5000 men : but he was hampered with 
instructions which he could not, or would not, under- 
stand ; he was ordered to sound, in the first instance, 
the disposition of the Hollanders ; and, if he ibund 
them averse from peace, to declare that the queen would 
retire from the contest, unless they could advance 
100,000/. for the payment of a more numerous army. 
The earl arrived, assembled his forces, and made three 
unsuccessful attempts to raise the siege. Sluys capi* July 
tuUted; and the royal message was delivered. The ^O* 
fttates received it v^ith reproaches and complaints ; and, 
in the transport of their indignation, indulged in the 
most unjust and alarming suspicions. They had been, 
they said, betrayed by placing confidence in the profes- 
sions of their allies. Avarice had induced their pre- 
tended friend, the queen of England, to sell them to the 
king of Spain, and to stipulate the surrender of the 
places garrisoned by her titoops, in return for a sum of 
money sufficient to defray the past expenses of the war. 
These charges, though unfounded and improbable, 
were circulated and believed ; and the earl, from having 
been the idol, became in a few days the execration, of 
the people. 

From th(s conflicting assertions of Leicester and his 
opponents, it is difficult to form a correct notion of his 
proceedings. They charged him with aspiring to the 
sovereignty of the provinces : they asserted, that with 
this view he had sought to place English governors in 
every fortress; had attempted to seize the persons of 
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Barnevelt, his chief adversary, and of prince Manrioe, 
his most formidable rival ; and had arranged a plot to 
seize for himself the city of Leyden, which was pre- 
served to the states only by the timidity and flight of 
the conspirators*. Leicester, on the contrary, com- 
plained bitterly of the ingratitude of the Hollanders ; 
accused the most ardent among the patriots of corrup- 
tion and treason ; and pretended that a secret design 
existed of betraying the Netherlands into the hands of 
Philip. However these things may be, his influence 
with Elizabeth, though supported by that of his son-in- 
law, the young earl of Essex, was apparently gone. She 
believed that he had neglected her instructions, and 
sought chiefly his own aggrandizement; and when 
Farnese complained that the queen had no real desire 
of peace, she laid the blame, first on the negligence, and 
Nov. then on the ambition of Leicester. He was recalled; 
^^' and on his arrival, aware of his danger, threw himself 
at her feet, and coi\jured her to have pity on her fbrmer 
favourite. " She had sent him to the Netherlands with 
** honour; would she receive him back in disgrace? 
" She had raised him from the dust ; would she now 
"bury him alive?" Elizabeth relented: but the re- 
sult of the interview was not revealed till the following 
morning. The earl had received a summons to answer 
before the council. He obeyed : but, instead of kneel- 
ing at the foot of the table, took his accustomed seat; 
and when the secretary began to read the charges which 
had been prepared, he arose, inveighed against the base- 
ness and perfidy of his calumniators, and appealed 
from the prejudices of his equals to the equity of his 
sovereign. The members gazed on each other; the 
secretary passed to the ordinary business of the day; 
and the lord Buckhurst, the accuser, was ordered to 
consider himself a prisoner in his own house. Such a 
punishment was evidently unjust. But he submitted 

* Camden, 555. Brandt, 414. 
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without a murmur; and so rigorously did he observe 
the royal order, that, although his confinement lasted 
till the death of Leicester, he never admitted, during 
nine months, eith^ his wife or children into his com- 
pany*. 

About the same time, the death of Bromley, lord 
chancellor, enabled the queen to satisfy the ambition of 
another of her favourites. Since the Reformation that 
high office had been confined to lawyers ; she now re- 
solved to break through the custom, and to bestow it on 
the earl of Rutland. But Rutland died within a few 
days, and, to the surprise and ridicule of the courtiers, 
sir Christopher Hatton was appointed chancellor. It 
had happened, many years before, that the students in 
the inns of court gave a magnificent ball in honour of 
the queen. Among the maskers her eye distinguished 
one who in stature, agiUty, and manner, excelled all his 
companions. The fortunate dancer was Hatton, a 
young gentleman of slender fortune fi:om Northampton- 
shire. She bade him reside at court, appointed him of 
her privy chamber^ captain of the band of pensioners, 
vice-chamberlain, and at length lord chancellor. The 
lawyers were mortified; they objected to plead before 
him ; but Hatton, combining moderation with firmness, 
subdued their opposition, and with the aid of two Ser- 
jeants, whom he consulted on points of law, proved him- 
self, as a judge in equity, not inferior to his predeces- 
sors. He was considered the most accomplished gen- 
tleman in the court, and made himself many friends by 
opposing the harsh and irritating measures, which were 
often suggested by his colleagues in the council t. 



* Besides tbe historians of the period, consolt the original letters in the 
Hardwicke papers* i. 334—860. It would appear that Leicester had 
much to say in his own defence, but that the advocates of peace had 
obtained the ascendency while the earl was absent in Holland, and Wal- 
UQgham was confined to his house by sickness. 

t PhQopater, 20. Camdoi. 568. Splendidissime omnium quos norunas 
gfiiit. Ibid. 
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We are now arrived at the most interestiog and me- 
morable epoeh in the reign of Elizabeth. The reader 
must have notioed the injuries, which the queen had 
almost annually offered to the king of Spain. She had 
intercepted his treasure, had given aid to his rebels, had 
hired foreign mercenaries to fight against his armies, 
and had suffered her mariners to plunder and massacre 
his defenceless subjects on the high seas, and in his 
American dominions. Policy taught him to dissemble 
he covered his feelings with an affectation of disdain ; 
and the monarch so haughty to every other power, ap- 
peared to bear the provocations given by Elizabetii with 
the most stoical indifference. But the constant r^)eti- 
tion of insult, the sophisms with which his complaints 
had formerly been answered, and the recollection that 
the queen, under the reign of her sister, had owed her 
liberty, perhaps her life, to his protection, sharpened the 
edge of his resentment *; and, if he hesitated to strike, 
it was only that he might take more sure and ample 
vengeance. In 1583, after a forbearance of fifteen 
years, he flattered himself that the day of retribution 
was come. The duke of Anjou had been driven out of 
the Netherlands ; France trembled on the verge of a 
civil war ; and the defeat of his rival don Antonio, with 
the reduction of Tercera, had secured on his head the 
crown of Portugal. Freed from other foes, he turned 
his attention to the English queen: but he was by 
nature slow and cautious ; to arrange his plans, to make 
his preparations, demanded leisure and consideration ; 
and five more years were suffered to elapse, before the 
armada, designed to subjugate the English nation, was 
ready to sail from the ports of Spain. During this 
interval the conduct of Elizabeth had not been calculated 
to avert his resentment. She had sent to the relief of 
the Belgian insurgents an English army under a general 

• See Philopat. Augustae, 169S, p. 68—83. Osbora*! MeoioiiB UL 
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who assumed the title and authority of goYemor of the re- 
volted provinces ; and after a trial, unprecedented in t)ie 
annals of Europe, she had taken, on a scaffold, the life 
of tiie queen of Scots. The first was equivalent to a 
declaration of war, which Philip could not refuse to 
notice without the imputation of cowardice ; the second 
was an insult to the majesty of sovereigns, which, as 
the most powerful of christian monarchs, he deemed it 
his doty to revenge. 

Of all men, the Spanish king should have heen the 
last to acknowledge in the pontiff the right of disposing 
of the crowns of princes. In former times he had not 
hesitated to declare war against Paul IV. ; and hy his 
general the duke of Alva, had dictated the terms of 
peace, in the Vatican. . Revenge and amhition taught 
him a different lesson. In confidence he communicated 
his object to Sixtus V., the reigning pope, and solicited 
his co-operation in an attempt, which had for one of its 
objects the restoration of the papal authority in Eng- 
land. For this purpose he demanded an aid ih money, 
the renewal of the censures promulgated against Eliza- 
beth by fbrmer pontiffs, and a grant of the purple for 
Dr. Allen, who, in the event of success, might proceed 
as legate to England, regulate the concerns of religion 
as had been done by cardinal Pole, and confer on the 
conqueror the investiture of the kingdom *. Allen, ig- 
norant of the project, was at the Spa, for the benefit of 
his health : under some other pretext, he was drawn to 
Rome ; and, though he declined the dignity, as he had 
before declined it under Gregory XIII., he was, against 
his will, created cardinal by the title of St. Martin in 
Montibus. But though Sixtus kept the secret locked 1587 



up within his own breast, the motive of Allen's promo- Aug. 
tion was suspected by the politicians at the papal court ; ^^* 
and the pontiff, apprehensive of the discovery, exhorted ]^\^ 
Philip to hasten the expedition, offering him a subsidy i.* 

* The 4et|>ateh b anwaf th« records at SianaDcat. 
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of a million of crowns, to be paid as soon as the invad- 
ing army had landed on the coast of England *. 

The preparations of that monarch both in Spain and 
the Netherlands were proportionate to the importance 
of the undertaking. Never had the ocean borne a more 
gallant fleet than that which now rode in the harbours 
of Spain. One hundred and thirty-five sail of men of 
war, carrying eight thousand seamen, and nineteen 
thousand soldiers, obeyed the command of the marquess 
of Santa Crux, an officer, who had grown grey in the 
naval service, and whose brow was shaded with the 
laurels of numerous victories t. In Flanders, the forest 
of Waes had been felled ; the dockyards of Antwerp, 
Newport, Oravelines, and Dunkirk, swarmed with artifi- 
cers ; and the rivers and canals were covered with flat- 
bottomed boats, destined to serve as transports in the 
projected mvasion. The reputation of Farnese, and the 
danger but glory of the attempt, had drawn volunteers 
from many of the most noble families in Europe : on 
every road were met bodies of soldiers hastening from 
Spain, and Germany, and Italy, to the place of ren- 
dezvous ; and when the duke of Parma had mustered 
his forces, and allotted to the count Mansfeldt eleven 
thousand men in addition to the ordinary garrisons for 
the defence of the .country, he had still at his disposal 
thirty thousand infantry, and eighteen hundred cavalry, 
to be employed in the invasion of England {. 

It was impossible that these preparations could escape 
the notice of the English government : but Philip cir- 
culated different reports to cover their real destination. 

• Fitsherbert, Vita Alani, 8?. Strada L iz. anno 1588. Maffei.But. 
abezcessa Oregor. XIII. p. S5. 

t The vessels composinff this fleet were of four kinds : 1°. the ovdiosry 
■hip of war, formed after tne chiule or keel of the ancient noitheni ns- 
Hons : S°. ihe galley, which employed the aid of oan, and carried euiaoB 
on the prow and the stern : 3P. the galeasse, one-thixd lamer and broadar 
than the galley, with the addition of cannon on each side, between evciy 
bench of oars : 4P. the gaUedn, or large chinle, being the otdinary ship « 
war extended in length, with cannon on each flank, and powerflil batteriei 
on the prow and stern. See Strada, L iz. anno 1566. 

t Strada, ibid. Hardwkke papers, 1^51 Camdeq, 66a 
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Elizabeth was plunged in the most cruel uncertainty, 
where the storm would ultimately burst, whether on her 
head, or on the insurgents of Belgium. It was neces- 
sary that she should be on her guard : but parsimony 
inclined her to distrust both the advice of her ministers, 
and the warnings of their spies ; and she alternately 
quickened or retarded her preparations, as hope or 
fear preponderated in her mind. She easily con- 
sented that a military council for the defence of the 
kingdom should be established ; that all the male popu- 
lation from the age of eighteen to that of sixty, should 
be enrolled; and that the lords lieutenant should be 
instructed to form companies of militia, to appoint 
officers, and to provide arms at the expense of the 
counties. But to call these men into active service 
would entail a great expense on the crown. She still 
cherished a hope of avoiding the contest : and, if at last 
two armies were ordered to assemble, one of thirty-six 
thousand men, under lord Hunsdon, for the defence ot 
the royal person, and another of thirty thousand, 
under the earl of Leicester, for the protection of the 
capital, these measures were so long delayed, that the 
first existed npwhere but upon paper ; the second never 
reached to more than onehalf of the specified number*. 
It was, however, of small moment. Such raw and hasty 
levies could have opposed but a feeble resistance to the 
numerous and disciplined force under the duke of Parmat. 

* The orders for the army under Leicester were issued in June. In 
what manner it was to be composed, may be seen in Murdin, 611. It was 
to conaiat of twenty-seven thousand infantry, four hundred knd seven 
lancers, two thousand and eleven li^ht horse, and eighteen pieces of 
artillery. Yet on the 10th of August it did not exceed fifteen thousand 
foot, with their complement of horse. Stowe, 743. Ellis, 3 ser. iii. 143. 
Nor was it possible to procure arms for a greater number. Molino's report 
to the senate of Venice. MS. Grey stoke Castle. Now, if the armada bad 
not been dispersed by the fireships and the storm, the attempt to land 
vould have been made on the 30th or 31 st of July. As for lord Hunsdon's 
army, none except the men from London and Middlesex, received orders 
to assemble before the 6th of August. Murdin, 612, 613. Of this Leicester 
eomplained. on July 87th. CUkI had given the queen forces and power ; 
yet she would not use them when she ought. Hardwicke papers, i. 576. 

t See in a note in the Hardwicke papers, i. 675, the opinion which sir 
John Smyth, an old soldier, who was employed to train the naw levies, had 

YOL. VIII. T 
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England was destined to be saved by the skill and in- 
trepidity of her navy. 

In the last autumn, a sense of danger had extorted 
fr(»n the queen a warrant for the levy of five thousand 
seamen : in January she repented of her prodigality, 
and ordered two thousand to be dismissed. As, how- 
ever, the rumour of invasion assumed a more authen- 
ticated shape, she yielded to the entreaties of her 
council: the original number was again fiUed up; it 
was even raised to seven thousand men*. The royal 
navy consisted of thirty-four men of war, of which five 
measured from eight to eleven hundred tons : the oity of 
London furnished thirty^three, and private individuals 
eighteen sail ; and to these, in such an emergency, were 
added forty-three hired ships, and fifty-three coasters. 
The chief command was assumed, in virtue of his office, 
by lord Howard of Efiingham, admiral of England, 
whose resolution and intrepidity were universally ac- 
knowledged, and whose want of naval experience wss 
supplied by a council of able seamen. Und«r him 
served as volunteers, the earl of Cumberland, and the 
lords Henry Seymour, Thomas Howard, and Edmund 
Sheffield ; Drake was appointed lieutenant of the fleet; 
and the best ships were given to Hawkins, Forbisher, 
and other mariners, who, in voyages of commerce, or 
piracy, or discovery, had acquired experience, and dis- 
played that contempt of danger, and that spirit of enters 
prise, which had long been characteristic of the British 
sailor f. 

The only neighbouring powers to whom the queen 
could apply for assistance, were the states of Belgium, 
and the king of Scots. The independence of the former 
was owing to her detection : their ruin must be the 
inevitable consequence of her subjugation. Interest 
and gratitude taught them to obey the call. They tot- 

formed of this army. He wrote a work on mflitary diaciplfne, wbieh, on 
account of some snch passages, was suppressed. Strype, it. 4?. 

* The treasarer's aocounts, in Murdin, 680. 

i See the statement of the fleet in Mardin, 615-418. 
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got all recent eauaes of offence, undertook to shut up 
the navigation of the SeheMt, and sent to the fleet a 
squadron of twenty sail. From the king of Scotland 
she dared not hope for active assigtanee : but to secure 
his neutrality was an object of immense importance. 
James appeared to waver : a Spanish party had been 
formed among his subjects ; the addition of a Spanish 
army and of Spanish treasure would have roused him 
from his inactivity, and have made him the avenger of 
the blood of his mother. Such a measure was urged 
in the council of Philip * : but he distrusted the fidelity 
of the Scottish king, whose policy it was, not to commit 
himself with either party till he should see the probable 
event of the contest. If, to please his protestant sab- 
jects» he subscribed the oovenaut, and put down the 
attempt of the lord Maxwell on the borders ; yet, at the 
same time, he listened with coldness to the apology 
offered by lord Hunadon for the death of Mary ; put 
forth his own claims with a tone of authority ; and held 
the English cabinet in suspense, till he had extorted 
the most magnificent promises from Ashby, the resident 
ambassador. Then, indeed* he f(Mrbade his subjects to Aug. 
aid the enemy, and offered to Elizabeth the whole force 4* 
of his kingdom: but this was at a time when the 
armada had been already defeated, and the Spaniards 
were fleeing before their pursuers along the shores of 
Scotland t. 

* This advice was giTen by Plato, a celebrated engineer: and Leicester 
informs ns, " that James had instruments about him, labouring to have 
" men sent him.** Mrardin, S0S. Again he observes : " Scotland is alto- 
'* gather neglected, horn which all our mischief is to come, where the em- 
** ployment of two thousand men by the enemy, with some portion of 
" treasure, may more annoy us than wirty thousand landed in thisroalm." 
Hardwicke papers, i. d60k 

t That James remained in suspense to the last, is evident flrom the dates. 
In the UntoBui lord Hnnsdon wrote to the queen, " that if she looked for 
" any amity or kindness at bis hands, sl» would find herself deceived.** 
Hurdin. 691. In April, Hnnsdon received instructions to satisfy him for 
his motiiei's death : iti June, Mr. Ashby was sent to him : in July, sir 
Robert Sydney went on a similar mission. Cecil's Diary. Murdia, 
787, 788. They did not succeed. For on the fi7th of July, Walsingham 
wrote to Doikglas, the Scottish envoy, to give the same advice to his mastw. 
At last^ on the 4th of August, James accepted the proposal uf Ashby; 

t2 
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But there was within the realm a class of men, whose 
douhtful loyalty created more alarm in the cahinet than 
the procrastination of the Scottish, or the enmity of the 
Spanish monarch. The real number of the English 
catholics was unknown : (for the scTcrity of the penal 
laws had taught many to conceal their religion :) but it 
was loosely conjectured that they amounted to at least 
one-half of the population of the kingdom*. Hitherto 
they had been the victims of a relentless persecution : 
was there not reason to expect that they would receive 
the Spaniards as deliverers ? The queen had been de- 
prived of all right to the throne by the head of their 
church : would they not avail themselves of that sen- 
tence to wrest from her hands the sceptre of iron with 
which she had ruled them? Under the influence of 
these fears some of her advisers, as if the massacre of St 
Bartholomew had furnished a useful precedent, sug- 
gested the putting to death of the leading men in the 
catholic body : and, had they not been saved by the hu- 
manity of the queen herself, the chief of that party, the 
most distinguished by birth and property, would have 
been sacrificed to the jealousy of their adversaries: but 
Elizabeth rejected the barbarous advice ; and, as no 
trace of any disloyal project could be discovered, refused 
to dip her hands in innocent blood t. Still the loyalty 
of the catholics was subjected to the severest trials. Un- 
Jan. der the plea of precaution all recusants convict were 
^* placed in custody ; a return " of persons, suspected for 

that he should join the queen, and receive in return a dukedom, with 
lands, an annuity of 5000/.« and entertainment for a enard of 150 nn. 
Ibid. 788. Kymer.XTiia 

* Dr. Allen was positive that they amounted to two-thirds. Apod 
Bridgewater, 374. Tlie same was aiaerted in a paper found upon Greigb- 
ton. Strype, iii. 415. 

f Ad securitatem capita pontifidorum, qnaBsitis cansis, denetenda. IIU 
hoc ut crudele consilium aversata. Camd. 666. Therefore they were not 
traitors tbeu, or Elirabeth would not have thought the advice inhamui: 
but they were to be put to death then, that they might not become traiton 
afterwards. Her ministers would not have been at any loss for pretest*— 
qnssitis causis. They were adepts in the art of getting up counterfeit 
plots. 
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" religion," was required from the magistrates of the ca- 
pital * ; in several counties, perhaps in all, domiciliary 
searches were made ; crowds of catholics of both sexes, 
and of every rank, were dragged to the common jails 
throughout the kingdom t ; and the clergy from their 
pulpits declaimed with vehemence against the tyranny 
of the pope and the treachery of the papists}. But no 
provocation could urge them to any act of imprudence. 
They displayed no less patriotism than their more fa- 
voured countrymen. The peers armed their tenants and 
dependents in the service of the queen : some of the 
gentlemen equipped vessels, and gave the command to 
protestants ; and many solicited permission to fight in 
the ranks as privates against the common enemy $. 

The reader will be surprised to learn that, in the 
midst of these preparations and alarms, both Elizabeth 
and Philip were employed, and that too with apparent 
earnestness, in negociating a peace. The queen still 
dung to the hope of extricating herself from the danger 
of invasion. It was in vain that Leicester and Walsing- 
ham represented the attempt as calculated to paralyze 

* They amoanted to 17»083. Murdin, 605. Mr. Hallam mippcMes th» 
to be the number of persons able to bear armi : but the latter are stated 
ID the next page to amount to 30,000. 

t The reader may form some notion of the manner in which such 
searches were made, fh)m thepapers in Lodge, iL 871—876, aud the Lose- 
ley MSS. p. S98. See note (F). 

} The l<irds lieutenants were ordered " to inquire into the number, qua- 
'' lity, and ability of the recusants ; to commit to prison the most obsti* 
** nate ; and others of value, but not so obstinate, to the custody of eocle- 
" siastical persons, or gentlemen well-affected, to be supported at their own 
** charge, and kept from intelligence one with another.** 4 Dec. 1587* ^S. 
Life of Shrews. 204. 

§ Stowe, 746. Harleian Miscel. ii. 64. " Not one man appeared to fa- 

* Tonr the Spaniard: the very papists themselves being no lesse unwilling 
** than the rest to see their native country in subjection to the ordinary 

* cruelty found in strangers." Osborn, 38. The ministers themselves, in 
the account which thev published in almost all the European languages, 
under the title of "A letter to Meodosa.** remark that no difference coidd 
be observed, on this occasion, between the protestants and the catholics i 
mention with particular praise the viscount Montague, who, with his son 
and grandson, presented nimseir before the queen at the head of 200 horse, 
that he had raised for the defence of her person ; and inform us that the 
prisoners for religion in Ely signed a declaration of their readiness to fight 
till death in her cauKb against all her enemies, were they kings, or priests, 
or pope, or any oUier potentate whatsoever. Ibid. 15. 1 /. 46. 
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the e£R>rts of her suhjeets, and to give courage to her 
enemies*: supported by the opinion of Burghley, she 
named as commissioners the earl of Derhy, lord Cob- 
ham, sir James Croft, and Dale and Rogers, doctors of 
civil law. They landed at Ostend, and a&r some preli- 
minary forms met atBourbourg near Calais, the Spanish 
commissioners, the count of Aiemherg, Perenotte, Rich-, 
Feb. ardot, De Mas and Gamier. The English opened the 
28. conferences with the demand of an armistice : it vas 
granted by the Spaniards^ hut only for the four caution- 
ary towns possessed by the qujsen in the Netherlands. 
They then brought forward three propositions ; that the 
ancient league between England and the house of Bur- 
gundy should be renewed ; that Philip should withdraw 
his foreign troops from tiie Low Countries, and that 
freedom of worship should be allowed to all the inhabit- 
ants for the space of at least two years. It was rephed 
that to the renewal of the league the king of Spain could 
have no ohjection ; but that it would he imprudent in 
him to withdraw his forces as long as England and 
France continued in arms ; and that the queen could 
not be serious in soliciting liberty of conscience for the 
protestants of Belgium, as long as she refused it to the 
catholics of England. The Spanish commissioners then 
demanded the restoration of the towns mortgaged to 
Elizabeth by the states: their opponents required, in 
return, the repayment of the money which she had ad- 
vanced. Neither would yield: expedients were sug- 
gested and refused ; and the conferences continued till 
the armada had arrived in the mouth of the QianneL It 
was the general opinion that each party negociated for 
the sole purpose of overreaching the other: but, if we 

• Wahdn^am was *' very anquiet in miad about the peace/* Lodfr, 
ii. 853, 366. He declaxed that " all mea of judgment moat see tliat the 
" negodation vould work the queea a rain.*' Hazdwicke papen, i. 357~ 
809. From lum we learn that Stafiord, the ambassador in France, wai ia 
disgrace, beeause he had sent word that Fliillp did sot deal aineoely ia 
the negociation : " so much,** he adds, " do we mialika any thing tlmt naj 
•« hinder the treaty.** Ibid. 
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may belieye the private letters of the ministers, Eliza- 
beth anxiously sought the restoration of peace *. 

During five years procrastination had marked the 
counsels oi Philip : on a sudden his caution was ex- 
changed for temwity. The marquess of Santa Crux 
had ohjected the danger of navigating a narrow and 
tempestuous sea without the possession of a single har* 
boor capable of sheltering the fleet: the duke of Parma 
had sdicited permission to reduce the port of Flushing 
previously to the departure of the expedition ; and sir 
William Stanley had advised the occupation of Ireland, 
as a measure necessary to secure the conquest of Eng- 
land. But the king would admit of no delay. He had 
understood from the pontiff that, on his part, every thing 
was ready ; that the money had heen collected, the hull 
of deposition signed, and the appointment of the legate 
made out ; hut that he was resolved not to commit him- 
self by any public act, till he should be assured that the 
Spanish forces had obtained a looting in England t. 
Philip immediately issued peremptory orders to the ad- 
miral that he should put to sea without further delay ; 
to Famese that he should hold the army in readiness to 
emhark on the first appearance of the fleet near the 
coast of Flanders. But Santa Crux was already dead, Jan 
the victim of his anxiety to satisfy the impatience of his ^1- 

* For the particnlari of the negodation oompaie Camd«n (661.571.) 
vith Strada (L ix. anno 1687), who oontradiet eacn other on one point, the 
powers of the Spanish oommissionera. 

f Several writers, among others Spondanos, ilL SI9, assert that Allen re- 
paired to Flanders, to aocompauy the army to England. It is, however, 
certain that he remuned in Rome. Alanom noluit Roma dimittere pond- 
fez, pfinsqnam de belli successn constaret. Epist. ad Femiom, 110. Oli- 
taies never ceased to solicit the hnll till he had obtained it : soledtato 
iaataneabiliiftiite dall* OHvares. Tempesti, Vita e Geste de Sizto Qninto, 
iL 80 : where may be seen the speech of the pontifT, when he proposed it 
to the eardioals. The papal diploma was toauslated into Enghsh, and 
printed in the Low Countnss, that it might be published on the arrival of 
the Spanish army. It* contents nav be seen in Spondanos, iiL S9, Foolis. 
9fiO,>and Mr. Batler's Memoirs, iiL slO. In addition was compraed and 
panted at Antwerp, under the title of ** An admonition to the nobility and 
" people of England and lieland," a UbeUons tract, detailing all the orimes 
woiek her enemies Imputed to the qoeen, and calling npon the reader to 
soiia with the Spaniards in itnnishiiig so infiunons a personage. • To U 
Allsn was indocM to put his signatUBs. 8eeanaooount(tfitinnole(PJ. 
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v^>^V^i)in ; and his place was inadequately supplied by 
V->*. iW ^ttke of Medina Sidonia, who, like the lord admiral 
v^ y^" KngUnd, was totally unacquainted with the naval 
Vsx i#r>ic«. Under this new leader the armada sailed from 
^ lli« Taffus. The grandeur of the spectacle excited the 
IttK^t flattering anticipations ; and every breast beat high 
with the hope of conquest and glory. In a few days the 
Musion was dispelled. Off Cape Finisterre the south- 
erly breeze was exchanged for a storm from the west^ 
^^^ tho armada was dispersed along the shores of Gallicia; 
^ three galleys ran aground on the coast of France, eight 
wore dismasted, and no ship escaped without consider- 
able damage. To collect and repair his shattered fleet 
detained the duke three weeks in the harbour of Co" 
runna *. 

This disaster had been announced to Elizabeth as the 

destruction of the armada, the end of the expedition; 

If she received the intelligence with joy, she did not for* 

get her usual economy ; and the lord admiral received 

an order to dismantle immediately the four largest ships 

July in the royal navy t. Fortunately he ventured to disobey, 

^» offering to bear the expense out of his private fortune ; 

and directed his course across the bay of Biscay, to as- 

19. certain the real state of the Spanish fleet But a brisk 

gale from the south-west compelled him to return : the 

enemy took advantage of the same wind to leave Co- 

runna ; and the English had scarcely moored their ships 

in the harbour of Plymouth, when the duke of Medina 

10. was discovered off the Lizard point.* Here he sum- 

* The nailing of the Spanish fleet excited some fears in the minds of the 
commissioners who had jiuperintended the execution of the queen of Scots. 
On June S6th four of them wrote to the earl of Shrewsbury, to add his sig^ 
nature to a petition to the queen, that the commission mignt be enrolled in 
chancery. " as it importeth your lordship and us all, yours and our poster!' 
" ties, that were any doers in the case, to have it enroled, to be able to 
" shew suflScient warrant for our discharge." H. Kent A. Paulet. Tho. 
Andrews. Ro. Beale. 

i These were the Triumph of 1100 tons, carrying 340 sulors, 190 soldiers. 
«nd 40 gunners ; the White-bear, the Eliiabeth Jonas, and the Victory, of 
lOOO. 900, and 800 tons, with a complement of 860 sailors, 100 soldierly and 
40 gunners to each. Murdin, 615. 619. 6S1. 
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moned the more experienced among his captains, to A 
council of war. They unanimously advised a bold but 
decisive measure, to bear down on the English fleet, and 
to attack it while it lay at anchor : but the admiral pro- 
duced his instructions, which strictly forbade him to 
provoke hostilities till he had seen the army of Flanders 
safely landed on the English shore *. They obeyed with 
reluctance : the armada formed in the shape of a cres- July 
cent, the horns of which lay some miles asunder, and 20. 
with a gentle breeze from the south-west proudly ad- 
vanced up the Channel. It was a magnificent and im- 
posing spectacle. The magnitude of the ships, the un- 
usual construction of the galeasses, thdir lofty prows and 
turrets, and their slow and majestic motion, struck the 
beholders with admiration and awe. The lord admiral 
had already formed his plan. His vessels, though infe- 
rior in bulk and weight of metal, excelled those of the 
enemy in agility and expedition. To oppose might be 
dangerous: but he could follow, could annoy from a 
distance, and might retard their progress by attacking 
the more sluggish sailers and cutting off the stragglers. 
Two hours did not elapse before he exchanged a brisk 
cannonade with Ricaldez, the commander of the rear 
division, and compelled the duke to detach several ships 
to his support. 

. In this action neither fleet suffered any considerable 
loss : but during the night one of the largest galleons 
was set on fire by the resentment of a Flemish gunner, 
who had been reproached by his captain with cowardice 
or treachery : a second, which had lost a mast by acci- 
dent, fell astern and was captured, after a sharp engage- 
ment ; and a third, which had separated from the fleet 
in the dark, met with a similar fate near the coast of 
France. These disasters proved lessons of caution to 
the Spanish admiral. His progress became more slow 
and laborious : the enemy was daring, and the weather 

t 

* Strad 1. X. anno 1588. Strype, iv. 280. 
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eupmoas ; some of hk ships were disabled by suooessiTe 
vofjtgjaamttA ; others were occasionally entangled among 
the shoals of an unknown coast; and the neoessity of 
piotoetins both from the incessant pursuit of tbe En^ish, 
July 80 retarded his coarse* that six days elapsed before be 

87. could reach his destinatiaQ. and cast anchor in the vici- 
nity of Calais. 

By this time the Spaniards had learned to respect the 
courage and power of their enemy : to the English the 
advantages which th^ had won, though trifling in them- 
sdTes» imparled that tone of eonfidbnoe which is often 
the forerunner of vicUNry. Still the great messure on 
which depended the &tB of Snf^band, the transportation 
of the invading army, rMuained in suspmise. The duke 
of Pama had completed his preparations ; and, with the 
aid of canals cut through the country, had conveyed his 
transports to Newport and ]>unkirk. In the first of 
these harbours a division of 14,000 men had already 
embarked ; in Dunkirk the other division, almost equd 
in number, awaited only the orders of the general*; 
and it was expected that on the next day, the second 
afror the arriind of the duke of Medina, tbe grand at- 

29l tempt would be made. That very night (it was dondy 
and boisterous) the sea on a sudden was illuminated by 
the appearance of eight vessels in flames, drifting rapidly 
in the direction of the armada. A loud cry of honor 
burst from the Spaniards^ who remembered the biasing 
boats at the siege of Antwerp, and the destruction whieh 
those engines of explosion had scattered on every side. 
Immediately they cut their cables, ran out to sea, and in 
their terror and confusion inflicted on each othor much 
greater damage than they had suffered in some of the 
preceding actions. The fire-ships burnt away harm- 
lessly on the edge of the beach ; but, at the moment 
when the duke congratulated himself on his fortunate 
escape, a fierce gale began to blow from the south-west; 

• Camden representa him aa unprepared (577) ; the contrary is eridflat 
from his despatehes to Philip, qooted by Sirada, L x «mio 15B8. 
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the nda fell in torrents ; the glare of the lightning cod« 
founded the mftriners ; and the dawn of morning disco- 
vered the armada dispersed along the coast from Ostend J»ly 
to Calais. In a short time a cannonade in the direction ^^* 
of Gravelines collected the adverse fleets. The Spani- 
ards, with forty sail, bravely sustained the attack of their 
enemy during the day : in the evening the increasing 
violence of the wind carried them among the shaltows 
and sand-banks near the mouths of the Scheldt. The 
following morning, with the aid of a favourable breeze, 
they extricated themselves from danger : but they had 
. lost two galleons, of which one was sunk, the other taken 
by the Hollanders, and a galeasse of Naples, which had 
run aground under the batteries of Calais *. 

The Spanish admiral took the opportunity to consult 
the most experienced among his officers. His fleet was 
now reduced to about eighty sail, all of which had suffered 
oonnderably : to attempt the transportation of the army, 
or to return through the Channel, was to throw them- 
selves into the jaws of destruction ; and all agreed that 
but one way remained open, round the north of Scotland 
and Ireland; a way indeed replete with danger and 
terror to men unacquainted with the coast, and unused 
to the tempestuous seas of so high a latitude ; but which 
offered some hope of preserving for their sovereign the 
shattered remnant of his once formidable navy. For the 
first time the Spaniards fairly fled before their pursuers ; 
and the want of ammunition compelled the English to Aug. 
return to porf^ at a time when they might otherwise have 8. 
annihilated the invaders. The fugitives in their northern 
course met with no enemy ; but they had to contend 
against the violence of the winds and waves ; the shores 
of Scotland and Ireland were covered with the wrecks 
of their vessels ; and, when the duke of Medina termi- 

* With ike namtires of oor national historianitlioold be compaffed Chat 
by Strada, who had the advantage <^consultingihe papen of the duke of 
Paima. See Camden, S7i— 579. Stowe. 746— 7B9. Strype,iii. ApadM. 
Stxada, 1. iz. anno 1588. 
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Sept^nated his unfortunate voyage in the port of St. Andero, 
he acknowledged the loss of thirty ships of the largest 
class, and of ten thousand men *• ChristoTal de Mora, 
after some contest with his colleagues, undertook to an- 
nounce the disastrous intelligence to the king. Philip, 
who had acquired the perfect mastery over his feelings, 
heard him without any change of countenance, any 
symptom of emotion. "I thank God," he coolly replied, 
'* who has given me so many resources, that I can bear 
*' without inconvenience so heavy a loss. One branch 
has been lopt off: but the tree is still flourishing, and 
able to supply its place." Immediately he sent the 
sum of fifty thousand, crowns to be distrihuled among 
the survivors; forbade by proclamation any public 
mourning ; and openly returned thanks to God that his 
fleet had not been entirely destroyed. The Spaniards 
consoled themselves by attributing their loss to the 
violence of the weather : the duke of Parma was assured 
in the strongest terms of the royal fa\tour and approba* 
tion ; and a fruitless attempt by the English ministers 
to debauch his fidelity, served only to raise him higher 
in the estimation of the monarch t. 

During this important crisis, the queen displayed the 
characteristic courage of the Tudors. She appeared 

* According to the lists in the letter to Mendoza, there perbhed, or 
were taken, ^fore the English fleet retaraed from the puisait, flfteen taO, 
carrying 4791 men ; and afterwards on the coaat of Ireland seventeen isil* 
with &394 men. Strype, iiL App. SS3. 

t It was first reported, that Philip was displeased with the Begligencr, 
and jealous of the ambition, of the dnke ; then, that in one of the captond 
ressels had been found an order to the duke of Medina, to arrest Faneie, 
as soon as he should come on shipboard, And to send him a prisoner to 
Spain. This second rumour was traced to the family of the Eog- 
iish ambassador in Paris. By the time it could reach the dnke in Flanden, 
Fiesaue, a Genoese merchant, presented to him a letter without signstnie, 
and, being questioned who was the writer, replied, Pallavicini, theqaeea't 
banker in London. This letter advised Farnese to beware of the resent' 
mentand suspicion of Philip; to send a confidential friend to Bouk^Mi 
where he would be met by an agent Arom England ; and to recollect that 
he might acquire much more in Flanders, than he could ever expect to 
receive from the cratitude of Spain. The duke understood the hint : that 
the queen Mrished him to take possession fi>r himself of the catholic pro- 
vinces, aud leave the protestant provinces to the house of Orange. I'li 
his fidelity was proof against temptation ; he imprisoned the ftgeut. ant 
sent a copy of the letter to Philip. Strada, 1. x. anno 1596. 
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confident of success : she even talked of meeting the 
invaders, and of animating her troops to battle by hep 
presence. But this proposal was disapproved by the 
prudence, or the affection of Leicester. " As for your 
person,*' he wrote to her, " being the most dainty and Jol^ 
sacred thing we have in this world to care for, I can* ^^*^ 
** not, most dear queen, consent that you should expose 
** it to danger. For upon your well doing consists all 
** the safety of your whole kingdom : and therefore pre-* 
'* serve that above all. Yet will I not, that in some 
" sort so princely and rare a magnanimity should not 
appear to your people and to the world, as it is. And 
thus far, if it please your majesty, you may do : to 
draw yourself to your house at Havering ; and to com- 
*' fort this army and the people of these counties, you 
may, if it please you, spend two or three days to see 
'^both the camps and forts. And thus far, but no 
" further, can I consent to adventure your person *." ^^ 
She followed his advice, and about a fortnight later pro* 9.* 
ceeded to Tilbury. It was a proud moment for Eliza- 
beth. The danger was now over: the armada which 
had threatened to overturn her throne, was struggling 
with adverse winds on its way to Spain ; and the people, 
intoxicated with joy, expressed the most ardent attach- 
ment to her person. Mounted on a white palfrey, and 
bearing a marshal's truncheon in her hand, she rode 
along the ranks ; the soldiers rent the air with acclama- 
tions of triumph ; and these raw recruits expressed theip 
regret, that they had not been permitted to measure 
arms with the veteran forces of Spain f; 

The important services of the lord admiral and of hi^ 
officers were not overlooked by the queen : but, in her 
estimation, they could not be compared with those of 

• Haidwlcke Papers, 1. 577 • 

f I have not noticed the speech, said to have been spoken by her at 
Tilbury. It might have been prepared for her as an address to the soldiers, 
if it had been necessary. But she certainly could not exhort them to fight, 
after the enemy was ipoe, and when she had resolved to disband the army 
immediately. 
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Leicester. He stood without a rival ; and to reward his 
transcendent merit, a new and unprecedented office was 
eroated, which would have conitoed on him an snthority 
almost equal to that of his sovereign. He was af^iMnnled 
loid lieutenant of England and Ireland ; and the warrant 
lay ready for. the royal signature, when the pemnn- 
strances of Burghley and Hatton induced her to hesitate ; 
and the unexpected death of the favourite concealed her 
weakness from the knowledge of the puhlic. Soon after 

Aug. the queen's departure from Tilhury, Leicester had by 
18> her order disbanded the army, and set out fbr his castle 
of Kenilworth ; but, at Combury Park, in Oxfordshire, 
his progress was arrested by a violent disease, which, 
whether it arose firom natural causes, or the anguish of 
disappointed ambition, or from poison administered by 

Sept. his wife and her supposed paramour, quickly terminated 
4. his existence *. If tears are a pro(rf of affection, those 
shed by the queen on this occasion slwwed that hers 
was seated deeply in the heart : but Uiwe was another 
passion as firmly rooted there, the love of money, which 
induced her, at the same time that she lamented the loss 
of her favourite, to order the public sale of his goods, for 
the discharge of certain sums whidi he owed to the ex- 
chequer t. 

Leicester in his youth had possessed that external 
appearance, which was sure to arrest the eye, and warm 
tho heart of Elizabeth. With handsome features and 
well-proportioned limbs, he joined a tall and portly 
figure, a qualification necessary for those who aspired 
to the rank of her favourites. By the spirit of his con- 
versation, the ardour of his flattery, and the expense of 

• See in Wuod'a Atheue by Bliss, ii. 74, a eamiis soeoimt of his bemf 
poisoned by the countess, whose lover Christopher Blount, he hsd at- 
tempted to assassinate. 

i Camden. 583. Several noblemen wrote to her to oonsole her on this 
eocMion. To the earls of Slirewshury and Derby she answered that " the 
" e»n admit no comfiivt othezwise tlwn by sabmittioj; to God's inevitable 
<* appointment : the loss of a personage so dear is a most seveie stroke to 
" her in partienlar, bat grcator in respect of the public.** MS. life d 
Shrewsbury, 879. 
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his enteitaiDinents, he so oonfirmed the a8cendeticy» 
which he had acquired, that fer thirty years, though he 
might oecasionally oomplain of the caprice or infidelity 
of his mistress, he ultimately triumphed oTor every com- 
petitor. As a statesman or a commander he displayed 
little ability: but his rapacity and ambition knew no 
bounds. Many years elapsed before be would resign 
his pretensions to the hand of his sovereign *, and we 
have jost seen, that only the week before his death, he 
prevailed on her to promise him a much larger share of 
the royal authority, than had ever, in such circum- 
stances, been conferred on a subject. Were we to judge 
of his moral character from the language of his writings, 
we should allot to him the praise of distinguished piety t: 
but if we listen to the report of his contemporaries, the 
delfttion vanishes, and he stands before us as the most 
dissolute and unprincipled of men. We are told, that 
among the females, married or unmarried, who formed 
the court of Elizabeth, two only escaped his solicitations ; 
that his first wifo was murdered by his order ; that be 
disowned lus marriage with the second, for the sake of 
a more favoured mistress; and that to obtain that mis- 
tress he first triumphed over her virtue, and then 
administered poison to her husband. To these instances 
has been added a long catalogue of crimes, of treachery 
to his friends, of assassination of lus enemies, and of 
acts of injustice and extortion towards those who had 
ofiended his pride, or ref\ised to bend to his pleasure. 

* The Scottish qneen sayt, that Elisabeth made to him a promise of mar 
riage. (Mardin, 596). The assertion is confirmed by the despatches (tf 
the bishop of Aquila, the Spanish ambassador, still preserved at Simaneas. 
The bishop, who then appeared to be in fayour both with the queen and 
the oonncu, details the artifices employed by Elizabeth and Leicester to 
indoee him to mention their projected marriage to Pliilip, and to proonre 
ttom him an answer in its favour. At length, he informs his sovereign, 
that they had been actually but seoretly contracted to each other in the 
house of the earl of Pembrolte. 

f " I never yet,'* says Naunton. " saw a st^le or phrase more seemingly 
" religious and fhller of the strains of devotion.'* Fragmenta regalia, ia 
The Phenlx, 193. Such of his letters as are still eiftant, are of thls4»- 
icriptaou. 
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The reader will pause before he gives his unqualified 
assent to such reports : yet, when he has made every 
allowance for the envy and malice of political enemies, 
when he has rejected every charge, which is not sup- 
ported by probable evidence, there will still remain 
much to stamp infamy on the character of Leicester. 
In the year 1584, the history of his life, or rather of bis 
crimes, was published in a tract entitled, at first, *' Copy of 

" a letter about the present state, and some pro* 

ceedings of the earl of Leicester, and his friends in Eng* 
land ;*' but afterwards known by the name of *' Leices* 
" ter s Commonwealth.'* It was generally attributed to 
the pen of Persons, the celebrated Jesuit : but, whoever 
might be the author, he had woven his story with so 
much art, had descended to such minuteness of detail, 
and had so confidently appealed to the knowledge of 
living witnesses for the truth of his assertions, that the 
book extorted the belief and the applause of its readers*. 
Edition after edition was poured into the kingdom« till 
the queen herself came forward to vindicate the character 
of her favourite. She pronounced the writer, '* an in* 
" carnate devil,'* declared that of her own knowledge (it 
was a bold expression) she was able to attest the inno- 
cence of the earl ; and ordered the magistrates to seize 
and destroy every copy, which could be discovered t. 
But, if the will of the sovereign could silence the tongues, 
it did not satisfy the reason, of her subjects. The ac- 
complished sir Philip Sydney took a different course. 

* The real autiior was probably some one at oonrt, wbo. to acreen bin 
leli; attributed it to Persons. Tbe latter denies it in his prefiiee to the 
** Warnword.*' II was generally called Father Persona* green coat, tnm 
the colour of the leaves. 

i Such interposition in favour of a subject may appear eztraotdloaiy; 
but the queen's letter of thanks to lord and lady Shrewsbunrt for the atten- 
tion which they had paid to Leicester at Chatsworth, is stiU more sa In 
it she almost acknowledges him for her husband. " We shonld do bim 
" great wronge (houlding him in that place of favor we do) in eaoe ve 
'* should not let yon undustand in how tnanckfuU sorte we accept thessne 
" at both your hands, not as don unto him but to oar own« self, repatioi 
" him as another ourself," &c. Lodge ii. 155. 
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He attempted a refutation of the libel. But with all 
lus abilities he sunk under the task; he abused the 
author, but did not disprove the most important of his 
statements ; and the fudlure alone of so able a scholar 
and oonte'mporary will justify a suspicion, that there was 
more ef truth in the book, than he was willing to admit, 
and more of crime in the conduct of his uncle than it 
was in his power to dear away *, 

* Sm it in the Sydney Pepen, i.<3. 
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The defeat of the armada bad thrown the nation into a 
frenzy of joy. The people expressed their feelings by 
bonfires, entertainments, and public thanksgivings ; the 
queen, whether she sought to satisfy the religious ani- 
mosities of her subjects, or to display her gratitude to 
the Almighty by pimishing the supposed enemies of his 
worship, celebrated her triumph with the immolation of 
human victims. A commission was issued ; a selection 
was made from the catholics in prison on account of 
religion; and six clergymen were indicted for their 
priestly character ; four laymen for having been recon- 
ciled to the catholic church ; and four others, among 
whom was a gentlewoman of the name of Ward, for 
having aided, or harboured, priests. All these immedi- 
ately, and fifteen of their companions, within the three 
next months, suffered the cruel and infamous punish- 
ment of traitors. It was not so much as whispered that 
they had been guilty of any act of disloyalty. On their 
trials nothing was objected to them but the practice of 
their religion*. 
Not satisfied with the blood of these victims, the per- 

* eu. we, 749, 750. ChaUoner, 209—237. Ellis, Snd set. iii. 116 S. 
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secutors looked forward to one of more exalted rank. 
The reader will recollect the fine and imprisonment to 
which the earl of Arundel had been condemned. For a 
considerable time after his trial he had been treated with 
unusual severity : by degrees the rigour of his confine- 
ment was relaxed ; and he obtained permission to fre- 
quent the contiguous cell of William Bennet, one of 
queen Mary's priests ; where he occasionally heard mass, 
and met two fellow-prisoners, sir Thomas Grerard and 
William Shelley. For this indulgence his countess had 
^ven a bribe of thirty pounds to the daughter of the 
lieutenant : but the result provoked a suspicion that it 
had been granted with the connivance of some greater 
personage, who sought the ruin of the noble captive. 
On the appearance of *' the armada,*' Arundel received 
a hint, that the moment the Spaniards set their feet on 
English ground, he and the other catholic prisoners in 
the Tower would infallibly be massacred. Their danger 
naturally became the subject of conversation among 
them : some recommended one expedient^ some another ; 
and the earl suggested that they should join in one com- 
mon form of prayer to solicit the protection of heaven. 
The prop<»al was at first adq>ted> but afterwards 
abandoned by the advice of Shelley, under the apprehen- 
sion that it might be misrepresented to the queen. The 
armada, however, failed; no massacre was attempted; 
but Shelley, Gerard, and Bennet, were removed to dif- 
ferent prisons^ where they underwent separate examin- 
ations, respecting the language and conduct of Arundel. 
The answer of the first was harmless : Gerard repre* 
sented him as a well-wisher to the Spaniards; and 
Bennet» if we may believe himself through fear of the 
rack and the halter, confessed that the earl had asked 
hun to celebrate mass for the success of the invaders *• 

* On the second examination of the earl, both Geraid and Bennet were- 
introduced ; hut he was not allowed to speak in their presence, and there- 
fore refused to make answer after they were gone. Burghley put to him 
the question, " is not every man a traitor who shall say Uiat the pope haa 
" power to depose the queen ?*' By the catholics this question was «atk 

u2 
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On these depositions was grounded a charge (tf high 
treason.: the queen appointed the earl of Derhy lord 
high steward fbr the tiia] ; and the prisoner was hronght 
1589. to Westminster hall, to plead for his life before that 
Apri] nobleman and twenty-four other peers. The crown 
^ ^* lawyers had introduced into the indictment all the matter 
which had formerly been urged in the star-chamber 
against him : hut the real subject of inquiry lay within 
a much narrower compass ; whether he had or had not 
solicited others to pray with him for the success of the 
Spaniards. The principal witnesses were Grerard and 
Bennet. When the first appeared, the prisoner called 
on him, in the name of the living God, to speak the 
truth, and to remember that he must hereafter give a 
second account before a most awful tribunal. At this 
solemn adjuration Gerard trembled, muttered a few 
words and was withdrawn. Against the testimony of 
Bennet was produced one of his own letters, in which 
he acknowledged that his confession before the com- 
missioners was false, and had been extorted from his 
weakness by menaces of torture and death :* he, on the 
contrary, to support his credit, asserted that the letter 
was written by Randal, a fellow-prisoner, and addressed 
to the earl without his consent or his signature. Randal, 

siderad aa the foreranner of death ; becaoae it waa deviled to east a doaht 
on the sincerity of those who denied the deposing power ; and there wen 
many, who while they denied that power tnemselves, yet hesitated to d^ 
clare thoee traitors who maintainea it. The earl replied: " I never yet 
" heard any man say that he had : when I do^ you shall hear what I say." 
He was told that he must reply, yes or na "I wonder,** he ezdaimed, 
" that such questions are asked oime, seeing I was never accused ntwoA 
'* matters ; but both have been, and am, at all times, ready to serve the 
" queen, with life and limb, ^linst any foreign prince or potentate wbat- 
«< soever.** Hattoo asked, '* What, against the pope ?** '* Is not the poM* 
said the earl in return, " included in the name of foreign prince or pdtea- 
*' tate?^ The report of his examination was then given to him to read, 
but he would not si^n it, because it stated that he had refbaed to give any 
answer to the question ; which he declared to be untrue ; he had answexed 
it sufficiently to satisfy any reasonable man. In his own arcoant, he lajs, 
he knew that he might have answered more clearly in the affirmative^ bat 
it was unnecessary, as his death was already determined, and unwise, si 
liis words would, according to custom, have been misrepreaented. MS. 
Life of the earl of Arundel, c. ziii. 
.• See this letter in Strype, iii. App. SSa 
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however* was not examined ; and Arundel most solemnly 
protested that the prayers which he had proposed had 
no reference to the invasion ; he merely sought the pro- 
tection of heaven for himself and his companions, who 
had heen threatened with assassination. After an 
hour's dehate the peers found him guilty : he heard the 
judgment pronounced with composure and cheerfulness ; 
and hegged, as a last fiivour, that he might he allowed, 
hefore his death, to see his wife and his son, a child ahout 
five years old, who had been born since his confinement 
in the Tower. No aoswer was returned *. 

It must be acknowledged that the queen had some 
reason to be jealous of this nobleman. The execution of 
his father, the wrongs which he had lately suffered him- 
self, and his high rank (he was by birth the first peer 
of the realm), had pointed him out to the queen of Scots, 
to Morgan, and to many of tl)e exiles, as the fittest per- 
son to be placed at the head of any party which might 
be formed against the govemn^ent. But his condem- 
nation was an act of policy, not of justice. No one pre- 
tended that he had ever assented to such projects ; it 
was not proved that they were so much as known to 
him. The charge on which he was tried was certainly 
unfounded. In his subsequent correspondence with the 
council, in his confidential letters to > his wife and his 
confessor, he always asserted his innocence, and declared 
his resolution to maintain it, even on the scaffold. 
Burghley and Hatton advised the queen to spare him. 
She had taken the Ufe of his father ; let her not stain 
her reputation with the blood of the son. He had now 
ceased to be a subject of apprehension ; he lay at her 
mercy ; on the sUghtest provocation, on the first ap- 
pearance of danger, the sentence might be carried into 
execution. She suffered herself to be persuaded : yet 
carefully concealed her intention from the knowledge of 
the prisoner, who lived for several years under the im- 

•MS. Iife,e.xiT. Stoto Trials, 1S50-1864. Camd. 686-400. 
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presdon that the axe was still suspended over bis head ; 
and never rose in the morning without some apprehen- 
sion that before night he might expire on the scafibld. 
In 1595 he was suddenly taken ill at table* : the skill (rf 
his physician checked the rapidity, but could not subdue 
the force, of his disease; and he died at the end oi two 
months, in the eleventh year of his imprisonment. Be 
was buried in the same grave with his futher, in the 
chapel in the Tower. 

In her conduct towards this unfortunate noblemin, 
the queen betrayed an unaccountable spirit of revei^ 
He seems to have given some deep but secret offence, 
which, though it was never divulged, could never be 
forgotten. There was a time when he seemed to en* 
gross her f&vour ; when he shone the foremost in all her 
parties, and bore a principal share in the festivities and 
gallantries of her court, ^ut, from the moment that he 
returned to the society of his countess, he was marked oat 
for the victim of her displeasure. During the latter 
part of his long and severe imprisonment, he could not 
once obtain permission, not even on the approach d 
death, to see his wife or his children, or any one of his 
relations, protestant or catholic. Nor did the rancour 
of the queen expire with its principal object. As loDg 
as she Uved, lady Arundel was doomed to feel the royal 
displeasure. She could not remove from her house 
wiUiout danger of offence ; she was obliged to solicit 
permission to visit London even for medical advice; 
and, whenever Elizabeth meant to repair to St James's, 
the countess received an order to quit the capital before 
the queen's arrival f. 

From the defeat of the armada till the death of the 
queen, during the lapse of fourteen years, the catholics 

* After eating of some teal. ThiB eireaxnitaiice mmiked a sospiekm of 

Ssison : wliile others attribated his disease to his religioas austeiiUss. 
amden. JQS. In 1624 his body was transferred to Arundel : and bk son 
reoorde«l the suspicion in Ills epitaph. Non absqae Taneni sospidoae. 
MS. Life* zri. xviii. 
f MS. UfeoftheCounteM. See note CQ> 
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groaned under the pressure of incessant prosecution. 
Sixty-one clergymen, forty-seven laymen, and two gen- 
tlewomen, suffered capital punishment for some or other 
of the spiritual felonies and treasons which had heen 
lately created. Generally the court dispensed with the 
examination of witnesses : hy artful and ensnaring ques- 
tions an avowal was drawn from the prisoner, that he 
had been reconciled, or had harboured a priest, or 
had been ordained beyond the sea, or that he admitted 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of the pope, or rejected 
that of the queen. Any one of these crimes was suffi- 
cient to consign him to the scaffold. life, indeed, was 
always offered, on the condition of conformity to the 
established worship : but the offer was generally refused ; 
the refusal was followed by death ; and the butchery, 
with very few exceptions, was performed on the victim 
while be was yet in perfect possession of his senses . 

• See the Wttorics of mott of them coUected in Challooet'. Memoirs of 
iffUd^aw Priesto, voL i. There are many letters extant, describing the 

thSS SiSU hiff'^'aSrib^^^ I^ter end Walsiogham: their 

SXSS^was aseribed to the counsels of Buixhley. who " waa now 

?SSidSS by all the catholics in Christendom an open, declared, and 

« ^aSd enimy to their feith and wligion. never fcaving plucked off 

«Jum?«k till ^ie latter years." Birch. L 84.89. Burghley replies: 

SltXugh the?ouS.ardVetence be to be sent ftom the wminarfcs, to 

« l«Jl«f «lM>le to their religion, yet, without reconciling them of their 

"SbX^STto Uii q^. they neVer give them absolution. Such in our 

obedienceTO «i H ' J^ churches, and yet do not discover (disown) 

«SS^?obedilnw to^rq^e^betaxed with fines according to.the law, 

» their obedience w me u -jf Standen were truly informed 

' wiAput d;nK«»/*°«^^;y^^ Judge indifferenUy thereof, be 

"i'^Sfhfsffi!" 5\S.i.94 Ae flratnart of tte.n«.er is 

T* i!*I^7Sue • the second is an open avowal of persecution. It 

Si2i tiwe^Jf from a ^fin his hand-writin., that he wished priest. 

S^^'an«d oiiyT «»d^?hat the manner of drawing and quartering 

I? ^ SIS«^» StTvne. iiu 68«. I may add, that there are several 

InSSi^o^lirts ofTK^de^ek who suffered this cruel punUhment 

Si S« Ste SereSe of their ^try during the reign of the queen. The 

5i?^Sm wThomas Woodhouse froS LincoTnshwe^ one of queeu 

5rlJl«3JL executed as a traitor on June 19th. 1W3. (Stowe. 677. 

SS^ria^iT^O hS ™ foUowed by 123 others; that is, 113 secuhtf 

?iS£ eii MJMuit" one monk, and one fri«. Moreover, thirty men ^d 

Sl^^if wSe executed as felons far the crime of harbounng and abet. 

Sig^Ss. besides numbers of clergymen and laymen, who died of their 

nUnringa in prison. 
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These executions, howeyer, affected but a small part 
of the catholic population : the great grievance consisted 
in the penalties of recusancy. If we consider the rela- 
tive value of money, we shall see that it required 
an ample fortune to pay the perpetual fine of twenty 
pounds per lunar month. Most gentlemen were com- 
polled to sell a considerable portion of their property, 
that they might satisfy the demand; and, whenever 
they were in arrear, the queen was empowered by law 
to seize the whole of their personal and two-thirds of their 
real estate every six mondis *• For this purpose, returns 
of the names and of the property of the recusants in 
each county were repeatedly required by the council ; 
and the best expedient of the sufibrers was to prevail on 
the queen, through the influence of her favourites, to 
accept an annual composition t. Yet even then they 
were not allowed to live in quiet. They were still liable 
to a year's imprisonment and a fine of one hundred 
marks for every time that they heard mass ; on each 
successive rumour of invasion they were confined, at 
their own charges, in the jail of the county}; they 
were assessed, as often as it appeared proper to the 
council, in certain sums towards the levy of soldiers for 
the queen s service ; and, on their discharge from pri- 
son, they were either confined in the house of a pro- 
testant gentleman, or, if they were permitted tq return 
to their homes, were made pliable to the forfeiture of 
their goods, lands, and annuities during life, for the 
new offence of straying more than five miles from 
their own doors $. Yet many of these men had signed 
declarations of loyalty which satisfied the council, and 

• Stat ofKealm. iv. 771. 

t These oompositions were so unwelcome to Cooper, bishop of Wuiehe»- 
ter, that he petitioned the council to remove tiie compounders out of th« 
ihire, " to some place where they might do less harm." Strype» hi. 240. 419. 

% The seal of TopcUffe, not content with the incarceration of the nusa, 
wished the women also to be confined ; ** seeing fkr greater is the Any oJP 
" a woman once resolved to evil, than the rage of a man.** His proposal to 
Burghley is in Strype, iv. 39. 

§ Stat, of Realm, iv. 843. 
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had engaged to fight in defence of tbeir sovereign 
against any foreign prince, pope, or potentate, whomso- 
ever*. They were treated in this manner, if we may 
believe Burghley himself, not so much for their own 
demerits, as to prove to the queen^s enemies abroad, 
that in the case of invasion they must expect to derive 
little aid from the more wealthy of the catholic body in 
England t. 

Thus it was with men of plroperty. Recusants in 
meaner circumstances were at first thrown into prison. 
But the jails were soon crowded; the counties com- 
plained of the expense of their maintenance ; and the 
queen ordered them to be dischai^ed at the discretion 
of the magistrates. From some nothing more was re- 
quired than a promise of good behaviour: some had 
their ears bored with a hot iron ; others were publicly 
whipped $. It was afterwards enacted, that all recu- 
sants, not possessing twenty marks a-year, should con- 
fonn within three months after conviction, or abjure the 
realm, under the penalty of felony without benefit of 
clergy, if they were afterwards found at large. But the 
severity of the act defeated its purpose ; and the magis- 
trates contented themselves with occasionally granting 
commissions to their ofiicers, to visit a certain district, 
and to levy discretional sums on the poorest recusants, 
^ a composition for the legal fine §, 

• See nme of these oathe in Steype, Ui. 19L 664. Kirby's Suffolk 
Traveller. 193. Strype»» Whitgift, 877. 

f Strype's Whiteitl. 8S7. See note (R). 

t>Bridi[ewater, 375. Stnrpe. iii. 1G9. The numben were lo great, that 
&t ODe sessions in Hampshire 400, at the assizes in Lancashire 600 reeu- 
■aots were presented. Id. 478. App^ 98. Cooper, bishop of Winchester, 
to get rid of them, presented " a humble petition that one hundred or two 
" lusty men, well aole to labour, might by some commission be taken up, 
" and sent into Flanders, as pyoners and labourers tot the armys.*' IbU. 

led. 

S Stat, of Realm, br. 844. I have in mv possession a curious manuscript 
aeeoant of the exactions of William Ratcliff, an officer, who* about Christ- 
inas, 1589, proceeded through most of the villages in Cleveland, with a 
commission for this purpose from Carey, Constable, and Rokesby, threa 
niagistnites. Felton was another employed finr a similar purpose. *< Fel- 
" Ion hath at lengthe obtayned his long desyred sute, vis., 3t. id, in th« 
" pounde of all that he hath alieadye or shafl hereafter entitle her ma)ea» 
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In addition to titefleBnfferu^ must be mentioned the 
domiciliaiy Tistts in search of catholic clergymen, which 
have formerly been described. At first they were events 
of rare occurrence: but now they were repeated fre- 
quently in the year, often on the slightest suspicion, on 
the arrival of a stranger, on the groundless information 
of an enemy, a discharged servant, or a discontented 
tenant ; sometimes for the sole purpose of plunder, and 
sometimes through the hope of reward, as the finrfeitnre 
of the estate followed the apprehension of the priest 
This, in the memorials of the age, is described as the 
most intolerable of grievances. It was in vain that the 
catholic gentleman withdrew himself from the eyes of 
the public, and sought an asylum in solitude. His 
house afiforded him no security : even in the bosom of 
his family he passed his time in alarm and solicitude ; 
and was exposed at every moment to the capricious 
visits of men, whose pride was flattered by the wanton 
exercise of authority over their betters, or whose fkna- 
ticism taught them to believe that they rendered a sei^ 
vice to God by insulting and oppressing the idolatrous 
papist*. 

" Ue unto of the landes or goode* of reeoMiitea, which will amounte to i^OO 
<* per annum, and this by the mediation of sir John Stanhopp.** *■ FelloB 
*' prooeedeth with all violenoe against all aortes of recusantea, and hit 
** courses, be they never so uniuste or unconscionable, ar maintayned by 
'* the L. Treaaorer, chiefe justice, ehiefe banm, and rir John Stanhoppw* 
May S6th, 160S. Private MS. letters. 
* Such at least are the complaints of the sufferers in aerveral mannsnist 

Sipers in mv jpossession. The searches sometimes oampiiaed a wbois 
strict. In 1584 fifty gentlemen's houses were visited on the same nighty 
and almost all the owners dragged to prison. Bridgewater, S99. Cooper 

{>ropoaed that they should take place every three weeks or month. Strype, 
ii. S40. In Lodge may be seen instances of the iigustice which w«s 
often committed on such occasions. Sir Godfrey Foljambe apprehended 
his grandmother, and promised, " by God's heipe to keep her sajfely * 
Lodge, ii 375. The result showed the real object of this godly grandsoa. 
When, after a confinement of twenty months, the council ordered lady 
Fo^ambe to be restored to liberty, ne complied ; but still kept *■ te 
" living, goods, and chattels.** for hia own uae. Ibid. 87SL In tiie aaina 
search, two priests were discovered at Padley, a house belonging to sir 
Thomas Fitzherbert, and inhabited by his brother. The earl of Shrewr 
bury, without (tirther ceremony, tookpossession of the house and denesus 
of Padley, and, finding there the deeos of another estate, called Foultclift 
kept them, and entered on that property also : " things* aaya air Th<mi«i. 
** greater than my presente poore estate can suffer, or in any wise bear, I 
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It was obsdrved that among tiiose iHio gloried in the 
execution of *' these godly laws," none were more dii> 
tinguished by their violence than the protestant recu" 
sants *. But, if Elizabeth allowed them to display their 
seal by tormenting her catholic subjects, she was still 
watchful that they did not lay their irreverent hands on 
the book of common prayer, and continued to prohibit 
the new form of service which they had established for 
themselves. Their petitions for &vour, the suggestions 
of their friends in the council, the efforts of their brethren 
in parliament, failed to move her resolution. At last 
their patience was exhausted. They appealed to the 
public with all the bitterness of disappointed zeal ; and 
the friends of the establishment were surprised and 
alarmed by a succession of hostile and popular pam* 
phlets. The titles of these writings were quaint, their 
language declamatory and scurrilous, their object to 
bring the hierarchy into discredit and contempt But 
the queen threw over the clergy the shield of her pro- 
tection. She issued a severe proclamation against the 
authors, publishers, and possessors of seditious libels t, 
and the court of the star-chamber restrained the exer- 
cise of the art of printing to the metropolis and the two 
universities ; to a single press in each of these, and to 
a certain number in London, with a prohibition to print, 
sell, bind or stitch any work which had not previously 
obtained the approbation of the bishop or archbishop {. 
Yet, in defiance of these regulations, copies of the more 

" payinge hpr nugesty the statute of reeasancie, being 840/. by yeare, 
" which is more than all my rents yearlie rise onto." Ibid. 40S. See 
note (S). 

* Some of them were animated with such a hatred of idolatry, as they ' 
termed it, that they travelled as far as Rome, to display their zeal. The 
excesses and answers of these fknatics may be seen in Maffei, Annali, U. 
S17,S18.219. 

t ** On Friday last sir Richard Knightley, Hooles of Coventry. Wig. 
** some and his wife of Warwick, were condemned in the star-chamber, as 
** fartherers of the book called Martin Mar-prelate, to iiay, the first £3000, 
" the second 1000 marksk the third 500, the fourth 100, and to be impri- 
" soned daring the queen's pleasure." Sir H. Lee to lord Shrewsbury, 
Feb. 17th, 1590. 

I See the original in Strype's Whitglft, app. 94. 
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obnoxknu pablications wete multiplied and ciieolated 
through every part of the kingdom. They issued from 
an ambulatory press, which was secretly conveyed 
from house to house, and from county to county. But 
no ingenuity could long elude the vigilance of the pur- 
suivants. The palladium of the ultra-reformers was 
discovered, and demolished in the vicinity of Man- 
chester. 

One of these worki^ entitled ** A Demonstration of 
" Discipline/' had been traced to the pen of Udal, a pu- 
ritan minister. He was brought to trial at Croydon. 
1591. The jury, on very questionable evidence, found him 
Mar. guilty of the fact ; the court, on still more questionable 
grounds, determined that the book was a libel on the 
person of the queen, because it inveighed against the 
government of the church established by her authority. 
By this decision he was brought within the operation of 
the statute originally framed againt the catholics. But, 
1092. though he received judgment of death, intercession was 
Feb. made in his favour by the king of Scots and sir Walter 
^^* Raleigh ; by degrees he recanted most of his opinions 
unfavourable to the establishment ; and his pardon was 
already made out, when he died in prison, a victim to 
June the anxiety of his own mind, and the severity of his 
15« confinement*. 

,.g. Cartwright, the leader of the nonconformists, with 
la' nine of his associates, had been summoned before the 
June, ecclesiastical commission, and refused to answer inter 
rogatories upon oath. Such a demand was, he con- 
tended, contrary to the law of the land, and to the law 
of Grod. In the star-chamber they all persisted in their 

• state Trials, L 1971. Strype, iv. 21— SO. Strype't Whitsift. STS- 
377. The Beditkxis passages In the indictment were these. ** Who en 
" without blushing deny you (the bishops) to be the cause of all oi^odl- 
" ness ? . . . the f^overnment giveth leave unto a man to be anjrthmg sMe 
* a sound christian. You retain the popish hierarchy first reigning m dM 
** midst of the mystery of iniquity," &c. Aiiainst him it was insinisiMd, 
that the bishops were part of the queen's body politic, and thcnfae, bv 
depraving them, he had depraved her. See several papers 
trial and submissioDS in Strype, iv. SI— 90. 
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refusaL Their obstinacy was punished with imprison- 
ment; but it gave rise to an animated controversy, 
which, though of no benefit to these individuals, con- 
tributed to open the eyes of men to the injustice of ad- 
ministering to prisoners the oath ex officio, and thus 
placing them under the cruel necessity of committing 
perjury, or of bearing witness against themselves *. 

At Uiis time the resentment of the queen had been 
stimulated by the ungovernable fanaticism of thre^ 
members of the communion. Hacket, a person of low 
birth, and not a very creditable character, had listened 
to the exhortations of some of the preachers. He soon 
put on the appearance of superior sanctity, made preten- 
sion to supernatural powers, and professed to believe 
that his body was animated #ith the soul of John the 
Baptist. The magistrates of Lincoln vainly endeavoured 
to convince him of the delusion by a public whipping : 
from the tail of the cart he hastened to London, to 
prepare the way of the Lord before his second coming; 
and to denounce, as the prophet of vengeance, the 
plagues which would fall on the realm, in consequence 
of its opposition to a thorough reformation. • He was 
accompanied by Coppinger and Arthington, two gentle- 
men of slender fortunes, whose enthusiasm led them to 
believe in the divine mission of Hacket. One morning July, 
they issued from his lodgings, as the prophets of judg- 19. 
ment and mercy, ran through the streets exclaiming, 
** Repent, England, repent I" and at Charing Crosis 
harangued the people from a waggon. They declared 
that the refoBmation was at hand ; that Hacket, as the 
representative of Christ, and clothed in the glorified 
body of the Messiah, was come with his fan in his hand 
to separate the wheat from the chaff; that he was king 

• Fuller, 198. Neal, c viii. Strype's VHiitgift, 336. 363. 366. App. 142. 
lo defence uf this oath it was urged that, licet nemo tenetur seipsum pro- 
dere, tamen proditus per famam tenetur seipsum osteudere et purgare. 
Moreover, that the penance enjoined was, nut per modum poann, sed mn^ 
didn». See the Judgment of nine docton of civil law in Strype's Whit^ 
gift, App. 137. Camden, 636. 
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of the world ; that all princes most acknowledge him for 
iheir sovereign ; and that the queen would be deprived 
of her crown for her opposition to the godly work of 
reformation. The people heard them with astonishment, 
but without applause. Unable to procure followers, 
July they returned to Hacket; and all three were appre- 
2®* bended and committed as traitors. Hacket died, venting 
the most horrid blasphemies ; Coppinger starved him- 
self, or was starved in prison ; Arthington read his re- 
cantation and obtained lus pardon*. 

At first the extravagance of these fanatics threw con- 
siderable odium on the cause of the imprisoned ministers. 
It was pretended that, if a rising had been effected, 
men of greater weight would have placed themselves at 
the head of the insurgents, and have required from the 
queen the abolition of the prelacy. But no proof could 
be brought of any such projects ; the visionary schemes 
of the three prophets were condemned by the more 
moderate of their brethren ; and the cause of Cartwrig^t 
and his associates, when the surprise of the public had 
subsided, was again left to its own merits. After some 
time, the bishops retired from a contest in which they 
found themselves abandoned by the majority of the 
council; and the prisoners, at the end of eighteen 
months, were discharged, <m a promise of good beha- 
viour t. 
Their reftisal, however, to take the oath ex officio, gave 
1 r^rise to a motion, in the next session of parliament, for a 
27 reform in the practice of the ecclesiastical courts. Bat 
die attempt was crushed in its infancy by the despotism 
of the queen, who, sending that afternoon for the speaker, 

* Stove, 760. CoUler, iL 687. 630. Camden, 630. 634. Strrpe. ir. €8. 
Oa ezmmination, they all daelaied Uiat they were moved by Uie wdat to 
aet as Uiey had done. The two prophets refased to ancover their headib 
taeeaose they were of higher dignity uiaa the eommisrioners. Hadoet was 
iBdieted; V>. that he said that the qoeen had forfeited Ibm oova; 
SO. Aat he had thnist a bodkin into that pait ofher picture which ngn- 
seated her hMzt. He pleaded guilty on the flnt, and stood ante on the 
aaeoiid. Stxype. !▼. 68. 

t8lirype*sWhitgift,370. App. 154. 
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bade him remind the house that she had the power to 
call or dissolve the parliament ; to assent to, or to dis- 
sent from, its proceedings ; that she had already for* 
bidden them to interfere in subjects above their capa-* 
cities, matters of state, or causes ecclesiastical ; that she 
wondered at their presumption and disobedience; and 
therefore commanded them never hereafter to entertain 
any motion, and him on his allegiance never to read to 
the house any bill, which might have a reference to such 
questions. Neither did she content herself with this 
reprimand. Morrice, the mover of the question, was 
arrested by a serjeant at arms in his place, was deprived 
of his office in the court of wards, was disabled from 
practising as a barrister, and was imprisoned for several 
years in the castle of Tutbury *. 

By an act in this parliament, the protestant, like the 
poorer catholic recusant, was made liable to the penalty 
of banishment, or felony without benefit of clergy, unless 
he conformed within three months after conviction. 
But the puritans were by this time divided into two 
parties. The majority, the disciples of Cartwright and 
his associates, did not object to some parts of the esta- 
blished service, or to the administration of the sacra- 
ment as it was performed in many churches. These, 
therefore, by occasional and partial attendance, eluded 
the severity of the law. But there were others, named 
Brownists, or separatists, who deemed every species of 
communion with an unchristian church a pollution of 
their consciences; and, under this conviction, braved 1^93. 
with obstinacy the threats and power of the queen. To Mar, 
intimidate them, five of their number were arraigned on ^3. 
the charge of writing and publishing seditious libels. 
The plea that the obnoxious passages were directed 
against the bishops, and not against the queen, was 
overruled ; and, though the publishers were spared, 
Barrow and Greenwood, the writers, suffered the punish- 
ment of death. Penry, a minister, was the next victim. ^Pp^ 

• Townshend, (K>. D'Ewef,478. N«al,e;viii. 
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Among his papers had been discovered a collection of 
unconnected sentences, said to reflect on the character 
of the queen ; because in them he expressed a sus- 
picion that she supported the cause of the gospel, not 
through attachment to religion, but with a view to her 
own interest. He protested that they were nothing 
more than the heads of a petition which he purposed to 
compose ; and maintained that, as they had never been 
communicated to any other person, they could not have 
been a writing in the meaping of the statute. Still the 
May jury found him guilty ; and, to prevent any riot at the 
^* time of execution, he was suddenly called out after 
' dinner, and hung at St Thomas Waterings *, 

These executions might awaken the apprehensions, 
they did not subdue the obstinacy, of the separatists. 
Many were imprisoned: some were convicted of re- 
cusancy; a few were banished. But the queen had 
now grown old : the king of Scots, her presumptive heir, 
professed puritanical principles ; and the leaders of the 
orthodox party saw the danger of persisting in a course 
which might draw upon themselves the vengeance of 
the next sovereign. The persecution subsided by 
degrees ; and the separatists enjoyed a state of com- 
parative tranquillity, long before the death of Elizabeth. 

From these religious contests, which place in so strong 
a light the stern intolerant spirit of the age, we may 
now turn to the foreign wars and domestic intrigues 
which occupied the attention of the queen till the end of 
her reign. As soon as the intoxication of joy, excited 
by the defeat of the armada, had subsided, she began to 
calculate the expense of the victory, and stood aghast at 
the enormous amount. A forced loan offered the readiest 
way of procuring an immediate supply. The merchants 
of the city were rated according to their supposed 
ability to pay ; privy seals were despatched to the lords 

• Stowe, 765. Strype's Whitgift, 410—416. App. 176. Btrype*B uaalt, 
iv. 176. He was Buppoied to be the author oi Martin Marprolale^ and 
was therefore treated with thia barbarity. 
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lieutenant of the ditferent oounties ; and every recusant 
of &itune» every individual suspected for religion, 
almost every gentleman who possessed not some power- 
ful firiend at court, was compelled to advance the sum at 
which he had been taxed*. In a short time the convo- 
cation and parliament assembled. From the former the ^^^ 
queen received a grant of two subsidies of six shillings ^ '^' 
in the pound ; from the latter, of two subsidies of four 
shillings, and ibur tenths and fifteenths. With this 
liberal vote the commons coupled a petition to the throne. 
As the terror of the Spanish arms was now dispelled, 
men thought of nothing but revenge and conquest ; and 
the house prayed the queen to punish the insult which 
she had received from Philip, by carrying the scourge 
of war into his dominions t. Elizabeth praised the 
spirit of her affectionate people : but h^r exchequer was 
exhausted ; she had no money to advance ; she might 
supply sl^ips of war and a few bands of veteran soldiers, 
but her subjects must Aimish the rest from their own 
resources. An association was quickly formed, at the 
head of which appeared the names of Norris and Drake, 
men who were justly esteemed the first in the military 
and naval service ; and under their auspices an arrna^ 
ment of nearly two hundred sail, carrying twenty-one 
thousand men, was collected in the harbour of Plymouth. 
Ihe reader witl recollect that Laetitia, the dowager 
countess of Essex, had married the earl of Leicester, 
who introduced her son, the earl of Essex, to the queen. 
His youth, and address, and spirit soon captivated Eliza- 
beth. She made him her master of the horse ; on the 
appearance of the armada she appointed him (be was 

• Mntdin, 639. Lansdowne MSS. Wi. 3, 4. Ivii. 4. In Lodge, U. 887. is 
a ludicrous iustance of the powtt assumed by the ooromissionerB. Bagot, 
employed by lord Shrewsbury to receive the money, writes to him in 
favour* of JoUiffe, to whom a privy seal had tMen sent; and proceeds thus, 
"there is one Beynold Devill, a man of great wealth, without wiffor 
** charge, a usurer by occupacton, and worth M. lb. He will never do 
'* goooinhis contree. It were a charitable deede for your lordship to 
" impose it ( JolUiTe's share) upon him." 

t Wilk. Con. iv. 340. D'Ewea, 454. 

VOL. VIII. X 
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then almost twenty-one years old) to the important 
office of captain-general of the cavalry ; and, when she 
visited the camp, ostentatiously displayed her fondness 
for him in the eyes of the whole army, and hononred 
him for his bloodless services with ^e order of the 
garter. On the death of Leicester he succeeded to the 
]>ost of prime favourite : the queen required his constant 
attendance at court ; and her indulgence of his caprice 
cherished and strengthened his passions. But the com- 
pany of " the old woman'* had few attractions ion the 
Yolatfle young nobleman; and the desire of gloiy, 
perhaps the hope of plunder (for he was already twenty- 
two thousand pounds in debt) taught him to turn his 
eyes towards the armament at Plymouth*. Without 
communicating his intention to the queen, he suddenly 
disappeared from court, rode with expedition to Ply- 
mouth, embarked on board the Swiftsure, a ship of 
•^P"^ the royal navy, and instantly put out t» sea, with the 
' intention of following the fleet, which had sailed several 
days before. He was scarcely departed, when the eari 
of Huntingdon arrived, with orders to arrest the fugitive, 
and bring him back a prisoner to the feet of his sove- 
reign. Finding that he was too late, he sent a copy of 
the royal instructions to the commanders of the expe- 
dition t. 

In their company was don Antonio, prior of Ciato, 
who had unsuccessfully contended with Philip for the 
crown of Portugal. The queen had given orders that 
they should first attempt to raise a revolution in his 
favour ; and, if that failed, should scour the coast of 
the peninsula, and inflict on the subjects of Phihp eveiy 
ii\jury in their power {. But Drake had too long been 
accustomed to absolute command in his ireebootinge]^ 
ditions. He refused to be shackled by instructions. 
April and sailed directly to the harbour of Corunna. Several 
21. sail of merchantmen and ships of war fell into his hands : 

• MuTdin. 634. f Lodge, U. SSS. C«nde«.601 

t Lodge, ii. 397. 
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the fishermen's town or suburh was taken; and the 
magazines, stored with oil and wine, became the reward 
of the conquerors. But it was in vain that a breach 
was made in the wall of the place itself; every assault 
was repulsed, and three hundred men perished by the 
unexpected fall of a tower. By this time the conde 
d'Andrada had entrenched himself at the Puente de 
Burgos. Norris marched against him with an inferior 
force ; the first attempt to cross the bridge failed ; the 
next succeeded; and the inyaders had the honour of 
pursuing their opponents more than a mile. But it was 
a barren honour, purchased with the loss of many valu- 
able lives *. 

From Comnna the commanders wrote to the queen 
an exaggerated account of their success, but informed 
her. that they had received no tidings of the earl of 
Essex. That nobleman waited for them at sea, and May 
accompanied them to Peniche, on the coast of Portugal. 13. 
On their arrival it was resoved to land : Essex leaped 
the first into the surf; and the castle was instantly 
taken. Thence the fleet sailed to the mouth of the 
Tagus ; the army marched through Torres Vedras and 
St Sebastian to Lisbon. But the cardinal Albert, the 
governor of the kingdom, had given the command to 
Fonteio, an experienced captain, who destroyed all the 
provisions in the vicinity, and, having distributed his 
small band of Spaniards in positions the best adapted to 
suppress any rising in the city, patiently waited the 
Arrival of the enemy. The English advanced without 
opposition : Essex with his company knocked at the 
gate for admittance ; but the moment they retired the 
Spaniards sallied out in small parties, and surprised the 

• Ibid. 389—395. Birch, L 58. Camden, 600—603. Norra and Drake 
appear to have beenproOcienta in the art of composing official deapatchea. 
Thev tall the coancil that in these battles, wbicn were fiercely contested, 
they* killed 1000 of the enemy with the loss of only three men. (Lod|fa, 
ibidO Bat lord Talbot writes to hb father: "as I hear privately, not 
' withoat the loss of as many of oar men as of theirs, if not more: and 
" withoat the gain of anything, unless it were honour, and the acquainting 
" our men witn the usa of their weapons.*' Ibid 396. 

x2 
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weak and the stragglers. At length sickness and want 
compelled Norris to abandon the enterprise: not a 
sword had been drawn in favour of Antonio ; and, in q>ite 
of the prayers and the representations of that prince, the 
army marched to CSascaes, a town already captured and 
May plundered by Drake. From Cascaes the expeditioD 
27. sailed on its return to England ; and the next day was 
separated by a storm into several small squadrons. One 
of these took and pillaged the town of Vig^ ; the others, 
having suffered much from the weather, and still more 
from the vigorous pursuit of Padilla with a fleei of seven- 
teen gallies, successively reached Plymouth. Of the 
twenty-one thousand men, who sailed on this disastrous 
expedition, not one-half, and out of eleven hundred 
gentlemen, not more than one-third, lived to revisit their 
native country*. The queen rejoiced that she had 
retaliated the boast of invasion upon Philip, but lamented 
the loss of lives and treasure with which it had been 
purchased. The blame was laid by her on the diso- 
bedience and rapacity of the two commanders ; by them 
partly on each other, partly on the heat of the climate, 
and the intemperance of the men. But these complaints 
were carefuUy suppressed : in the pubhe accounts the 
loss was concealed: every advantage was magnified; 
and the people celebrated with joy the triumph of Eng- 
land over the pride and power of Spain t. 

On the return of Essex to court, he found himself 
opposed by two rival candidates for the royal favour, sir 
Walter Raleigh and sir Charles Blount. Raleigh was 
a soldier of fortune, who had served in France, the 

• Camdea makes the number of men employed in the expedition 19,500, 
and that of the missing at its return 6000 (Camden, 601. €05) ; which, if 
he confine it to the army, will agree with more certain acoonnta. Baillie, 
the captain of ttie Mary German, wrote to lord Shrewsbury from Flynoath* 
that the land forces amounted to 80,000 men, which must be an esagge* 
ration. Penner, who held a high command in the fleet, giTCs the numbn* 
in the text. It was, he adds, " a miserable action H nor coold he wrils 
with his hand, what his heart thought. Birch, i. 58. 

t See the despatches in Lodge, ibid. Birch, i. 58 — 61. Strypa, ir. &■ 
Camden. 601— 605. Stow, 75L 756. Maffei, Hist, ah eaqpaaa Grtsorii 
XIII.Lii.i8,49. 
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Netherlands, and Ireland. A quarrel with the lord 
Grey brought him to England, where he pleaded his 
cause before the council with an eloquence which ex* 
eited the admiration of his hearers. Slizabeth sent for 
him, was pleased with his flattery and conversation, and 
often consulted him ** as an oracle.'* He accompanied 
her in her walks, and on one occasion threw his doak 
(it was probably the only raluable cloak he had) into 
the mire, that it might serve for a foot*cloth to the 
queen. It was immediately foretold that he had made 
bis fortune. He received the honour of knighthood, 
was appointed lord Warden of the Stanneries, and ob-^ 
tained the honourable post of captain of the guard to 
her majesty. But the eagerness of his friends brought 
him into collision with Essex, and the superior influence 
of the earl drove him from court, to plant the 12,000 
acres which had been granted to him in Ireland *. Sir 
Charles Blount was the second son of lord Mountjoy, 
and a student in the Inner Temple. One day the queen 
singled him out from the spectators, as she dined in 
public, inquired his name, gave him her hand to kiss, 
and bade him remain at court. At a tilting-matcb, to 
prove her approbation, she sent him a chess-queen of 
gold, which he bound to his arm with a crimson ribbon. 
The jealousy of Essex induced hnn to remark, that 
** now every fool must have his favour;" and the pride 
of Blount demanded satisfaction for the insult. They 
fought: Essex was wounded in the thigh; and the 
queen gratified her vanity with the conceit, " that her 
** beauty had been the object of their quarrel." By her 
command they were reconciled ; and in process of time 
became of rivals sincere and assured friends t. 

But the attention of Elizabeth was soon absorbed by i5g8. 
the extraordinary and important events which rapidly May 
succeeded each other in France. In the last year the ^ 
king had silently introduced a body of troops into Paris, 

•Bireli,L6S. NauBtun, iu the PlleiilK« S09. 
t Nannttm, 818. Oiborn, Si, 
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that he might awe, perhaps punish, the fectious dema- 
gogues who had ohtained the uncontrolled ascendant 
^^P^over the minds of the citizens. The populace rose: 
**'^' chains were thrown across the streets ; the soldiers, in- 
sulated in small bodies from each other, surrendered; 
and the duke of Guise became master of the capital*. 
An assembly of the states was next convoked at Blois, 
where the king resolved to despatch by treachery a sab- 
Dec ject whom he was not allowed to punish by justice. By 
3« his orders the duke was assassinated in the passage to 
the royal chamber ; and the next day the cardinal of 
Guise suffered the same fete ; while the cardinal of 
Bourbon, with the chiefs of the party, was committed to 
prison t. This intelligence threw the inhabitants of the 
capital into the most violent ferment : the two brothers 
were extolled as martyrs ; and the streets, the churches, 
and the public halls, resounded with cries of vengeanee. 
The duke of Mayenne, the third brother, hastened torn 
Lyons to Paris, and took upon himself, with the title of 
governor, the exercise of the sovereign authority. Had 
the king acted with vigour, he might perhaps hare 
crushed the hydra that . opposed him : by. delay he suf- 
fered his opponents to recover from their consternation; 
and, as a last resource, was compelled to throw himself 
Into the arms of the king of Navarre. 

The two monarchs with united forces advanced to- 
wards Paris. Within its walls, religious frenzy had 
reached the utmost height. Formerly the doctrine that 
the people possessed the right of deposing and punishing 
their sovereigns had been confined to Knox, Groodman, 
and Languet } ; of late it had been adopted by the uni- 
versity of Paris, was acknowledged by the new parlia- 
ment, and inculcated by the preachers from the pulpit 
They pronounced the king an apostate, an assassin, and 
a tyrant; he was said to have forfeited his title to the 

* Contult Griflbt, De la jonrn^ det Barricades, Daniel, xi. 439. 
f See the Hardwieke papers, i, S81. S96. Camden. 607. 
t Langoet wfM tba aatbor of Junios Bratos, published by Drnplesm 
MoroaL 
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sovereignty ; and men were exhorted to free the king- 
dom firom the rule of the monster. Jacques Clement, a 
young Dominican friar, of weak intellect and strong 
feelings, undertook the task. On the credit of a forged Aug. 
letter from Harlay, first president of the parliament, he !• 
obtained an introduction to Henry ; and, as the king 
bent forward to hear him, plunged a knife into his 
bowels. The monarch exclaimed that he was murdered ; 
his guards burst into the room ; and Clement was im- 
mediately slain *. This hasty yengeance unfortunately 
prevented the examination of the culprit ; and it could 
never be ascertained whether the project originated with 
himself, or had been suggested to him by others. 

Henry died the next day ; and the king of Navarre, 
the descendant of St. Louis, by his youngest son, Ro- 
bert, count of Clermont, took the title of Henry IV., 
king of France and Navarre. Many of the catholic no- 
bility had hitherto adhered to the royal cause, in oppo- 
sition to the league ; but, before they would acknow- 
ledge the new sovereign, they compelled him to sign a ^ 
paper, by which he engaged not to su£fer the public ex- 
ercise of any other than the catholic worship, except in 
the towns in which it was already established ; not to 
gives offices in cities and corporations to any but catho- 
lics ; to maintain the rights and privileges of the princes, 
nobles, and all other faithful subjects ; to punish the 
contrivers of the murder of the late king; and to per- 
mit the catholic lords to acquaint the pontiff with the 

* The following is the depomtion ct BeUegarde, who was present : 
" Ac^ourd'hai environs les huict heures, estant en la chamhre da roi, qui 
esioit sar sa chaise d'affaires, sa majestd a diet audict Jacobin ce qa'il 
avmt k dire. Lequel Jacobin a repondu en ces mots, Sire> Monsieur I0 
premier president se porte bien, et vous baise les mains, et aprds ces 
mots a diet au procurear ^neral quil voadroit bien parler au roi h part 

et voyant sa msjeste que ledict Jacobin faiioit difficult^ de par- 

ler, loi a diet en ces motz, approchez Tons: ce one ledict Jacobin a 
faict, et ^est mis en la place dudict sieur deposant, on incontinent il a ony 
sadite majestd, qui hausant sa vnix a diet, ha mon diea, qui a etd cause 

Joe ledict sieur deposant a tournd la teste, ou il a veu sa dicte majesty, 
ebout, qui tiroit de son corps ung costeau, duquel a plein bras il a par 
deux foys frapp^ ledict jacol)in dans la face, lui disant* ha, meschant 
tu m*a8 tui,** Daniel, xi. 505. notes. 
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reasons ol their conduct. But tlie king vas unmifale to 
satisfy the bigots of either party. On the <Hie side sere- 
ral catholic gentlemeui distrusting his ainoer ity, left the 
royal camp with their jfollowera; on the other» nine le* 
giments of protestants refused to fight under the oolours 
of a sovereign who bad engaged to support what they 
deemed an idolatrous worship *• Weakened by de9e^ 
tions Henry raised tibe siege of Paris, divided his anny. 
and retired witb a small force into Normandy. The 
Sept. duke of Mayenne pursued: but the king entrenched 
^^* himself at Arques, near Dieppe, and repulsed the army 
of the enemy* though four times as numerous as hii 
own. Within a few days he received from Elisabeth 
the sum of 20,000(. in gold to pay his foreagn troops, and 
an aid of 4000 Englishmen, under the command of lord 
Willoughby. He was now able to act offensively. By 
a forced march be retraced his steps^ surprised the sub- 
urbs of Paris, on the left of the river, returned by Toius 
into Normandy, and reduoed several towns of import" 
ance. Puring the campaign the English supported bj 
their bravery the honour of their country: but they 
suffered severely in several actions ; and d^e surviyon 
were dismissed with thanks in the beginning of ths 
following yeart. 

The duchy of Bretagne, originally a female fee, hsd 
been annexed to the French crown by a marriage with 
a female. Hence it was now claimed by the king of 
Spain for his daughter, the infanta, as representative ci 
her mother Elizabeth of France ; and at the same time 
by the duke of Merooeur, in right of his wife, a descend- 
ant of the ancient princes of the country. Instead of 
opposing each other, they agreed to postpone the settle- 
ment of their respective claims till they had effected the 
conquest of the duchy. Mercosur obtained possessioa 
1590. of several of the principal towns ; and the Spaniaids, 
Oct. having landed 5000 men, took the harbours of Bla?et 

• Camden, $62. t Ibid 610, 611. 
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and Heanebon. Hitherto the solicitations of Henry for 
assistance, his flattery of the queen, his letters of com- 
pUment and attachment, had been of little avail. Bli- 
zabeth was liberal of her promisee, but administered 
relief with a slow and sparing hand *. He had, indeed, 
some powerful advocates at the English court, the earl 
of Essex, the secretary Walsingham, and the lord ad« 
miral Howard : but Essex was not of the cabinet ; Wal- l^^l* 
singham died in the spring of the year; and the infio-'^P'* 
enoe of Howard was neutralised by the cautious and 
(alcttlating policy of Burghley, of whoM authority the 
French ambassadors write that, if the queen were to 
order one thing, and the lord treasure another, the 
latter would be obeyed t. It was not that Elizabeth or 
her minister was indifferent to the result of the civil 
war in France : but he looked upon its continuance as a 
benefit, because it exhausted the resources of a power 
naturally hostile to England, and she was always ready 
to listen to counsels which fevoured her habits of parsi- 
mony* Now, however, that a Spanish force was actu- 
ally lodged on the coast of Bretagne, both became 
alarmed. A loan of money was reluctantly advanced ; 
leave to export ammunition was granted ; and a sub- 
sidiary army of 3000 men was levied {• Essex solicited 
the command : he urged his request for hours at a time 
on his knees, at the feet of the queen. But Elizabeth 

.• *• Bile egt plut cooarde (L« mettre m^a h U bencM, qu^lW a'ent ette 
de la mettre a I'eipee. si elle eust este homme." Egert 336. It ia 
amnateg to obaervff hov tha Freuch amlMMsadon eomplain of the king's 
inattantioo to natify the vanity of the i|aeeo by frequeoUy wiitiag to 
her. He ahould send her a short note every fortnight. His listters, so 
" deiUcatea et i^leines d'afllrction/* an of more avail then aU theif reason- 
ing. In fact she began to coquette vith Henry soon after the arrival of 
the ambasMdors. '* Elle none mena en sa chambre secrette, on eHe nous 
6t moDStra do w>tie bAwa pourtraiet, aveo teUe demonstration qu'eUe 
nous caida sembler, qu'eUe en aymeroit mieux le vifs .... tant y a qn'elle 
ne se eourrouce poinct, quand on lui faict sentir que vous raymez.** What 
she actoaUy said oa thesa and two other oeeasioaa, tliey have intrusted to 
the bearer : for the roads are so insecure in France, and the art of deel- 

{iheriug is beeoaie so oomnion, that they will not commit it to paper, 
bid. 305. SS. 30. 35. 45. 53> At their sugKcation she worked a searf, and 
sent it to Henry as a present. Ibid. 369. 3e& 4ia 
tBgert.857.9. tIWd.38i. 
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1591. had the resolation to refuse; and by the advice of 
Jan. Burghley conferred that important trust on sir John 

'* Norris, an old and experienced officer*. With his aid 
the royalists in Bretagne kept the Spaniards in dieck: 
but Henry demanded additional assistance: and the 
prospect of the reduction of Rouen obtained for him 
the tardy consent of Elizabeth. Essex again came fo^ 
ward: the king seconded his suit; and the favourite 
triumphed at last over the opposition of the minister ; 
and was not displeased, on assuming the command, that 
Shirley and Wilkes, whom the queen had selected for 
Aug. his military advisers, declined the unwelcome task t. He 

^' landed at Dieppe with 300 lances, 3000 infantry, and 
300 gentlemen volunteers. But Henry was detained in 
the distant province of Champagne; and the English 
force remained for two months inactive in the camp at 
Arques ; where Essex conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on many of his followers, to console the disappoint- 
ment of those who had expected to win their spun in 
the field. At last the king entered Normandy : a rein- 
forcement was asked for and obtained from England: 
and a blockade was established round Rouen during the 

1592. winter, in which the English suffered severely from the 
inclemency of the weather, and from skirmishes with 

Apr. the enemy. On the return of spring the si^ge wis 

10. raised at the approach of the duke of Parma; and Es^ 
sex, by order from the queen, left the small remnant of 
his force under the command of sir Roger Willians. 
The result of each succeeding campaign was similar. 
Year after year a subsidiary force sailed from England, 
too inconsiderable to do more than create a diversbn for 
the moment : in a few months it dwindled away through 
disease and the casualties of war : and the loss was sub- 

* Egert 384. 6. 'Enex, to •how hit ditpleative. lefk the oout, Ibi^ 
388. 

, i Rym. xvi 98. Egert. 415. ** In my indgmont my lord of Bnn will 
.«• have his will, he It to fiilly beat to perform it.'* L«e to knd Shf«w«- 
bary. June 30th. " I have not known eo galUnt a troop go oat of EbxUimI 
" with eo many yoong and antralned commanders.** Syd. papi. L 3S7. 
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sequently repaired by the transmission of other petty 
reinforcements. The truth is, that Henry and Eliza- 
beth were playing a similar game, each seeking to de- 
rive benefit ih)m the embarrassments of the other. If 
the queoQ reluctantly acceded to the repeated requests 
of the king, it was chiefly with the view of dislodging 
the Spaniards from Bretagne: and, if Henry never 
scrupled to break his engagements to her, it was be- 
cause he knew that the presence of a Spanish force so 
near her own shore would act as a stimulus on her parsi- 
mony, and, notwithstanding her disappointment and 
vexation, compel her to aid him with men and money 
and ammunition *. 

The state papers of the time, which are still extant in 
considerable numbers, show the restless and irri- 
table condition of the royal mind during this succes- 
sion of disappointments. The queen's resolves were 
perpetually changing; nothing that was done could 
please her ; she reprimanded and threatened her mi- 
nisters at home, and her agents abroad ; her favourite 
Essex, and Unton her ambassador t. But the conduct 
of the king of France, his apparent indifference to her 
interests and wishes, and his vexatious demands of addi- 
tional aid in reply to every complaint, furnished the 
severest trial to her patience. Aware that she dared not 
show her resentment, he laughed in secret at her 
menaces. When he ascended the throne, he had' given 
his word that he would study the grounds of the ancient 
fkith. To the reformed ministers this promise proved a 
source of alarm and scandal : it was ridiculed by the 
courtiers ; and was considered by the English queen as 
a mere evasion But experience convinced Henry that 

* See Kymer, xyi. passim. Murdiii, 644 — 653. Elizabeth ordered tha 
aoiversity of Oxford to choose lord Buckhurst chancellor, in opposition to 
Essex. The latter thus expresses his vexation. ** If I die (in the a»> 
'* sanlt) pity not me. for I shall die with more pleasure than I live with : 
'* if I escape* comfort me not, for the queen's wrong and unkindness is 
" too great." Ibid, 650. Roan, 23d of Dec 

t See Rymer, xvi. from the beginning to p. 800 : also Muxdin, 644*668l 
fiireh, Negodations, 1—14 
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he must redeem his pledge, if he meant to reiga in tran- 
quillity. He assisted at several conferences hetweea 
the catholic prelates and the reformed divines ; and, in 
1593, announced his intention of conforming to the 
ancient worship. Burghley immediately composed for 
the queen a remonstrance, showing the disgrace and 
danger of such a step : Elizaheth added a letter in her 
1593. own hand; but the messenger arrived too late; the 
July eeremony of abjuration had already been performed; 
^^' and the king returned an answer, apologizing for his 
eonduct, and confirming his former assurances of grati- 
tude and esteem. At tiie first shock the queen loudly 
charged him with perfidy and duplicity : but this burst 
6f passion was succeeded by an unusual depression of 
spirits, from which she sought relief in the study of theo- 
logy. She held frequent conferences with the aidh 
bishop; she spent much of her time in reading the 
Scriptures ; and she consulted the writings of the ancient 
fathers. But, though 'she might thus confirm her own 
faith, she dared not blame the apostacy of Henry. Policy 
demanded that, since they were no longer bound to each 
other by the profession of the same religion, she should 
secure his friendship by some other tie. A negoeiation 
ensued ; and a treaty was concluded at Melun, by whieh 
both princes obliged themselves to maintain an olfonsive 
and defensive war against Philip, as long as Fhibp 
should remain at war with either party*. 

The public mind was now agitated by rumours of 
plots against the life of the queen. The death of Maiy 
Stuart had not, as she anticipated, seeured her from 
danger ; it made her appear to foreign nations as an 
usurper who, to secure herself on the throne, had shed 
the blood of the true heir ; their prejudice against her 
was augmented by the continued execution of the 
catholic missionaries, the narratives of their sufferings) 

• Camden, 661— <S65. Elizabeth's letter ia in Hearne's noCee* pi 997. It 
4pids thue : " Tottie aasemee eoeiuv ai ce suit a la vicUe mode : areeoue la 
Bovelle je n'ay que faire. £. R.'* 
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and the prints representing the manner of their punish- 
ment ;* and there were not wanting men of heated 
imaginations, who persuaded themselves that they 
should render a service to mankind by the removal of a 
woman, who appeared to them in the light of a san* 
guinaij and unprincipled tyrant f. That such projects 
were sometimes entertained, we can hardly doubt, after 
the several convictions which took place ; and yet it is 
extremely difficult to fix on any one particular instance^ 
in which the guilt of the accused appears to have been 
feiirly proved. The truth is, that both Elizabeth and 
Philip employed multitudes of spies, men of ruined for- 
tanes and unprincipled minds. These, in general, 
whether it was for greater security or additional emolu- 
ment, contrived to enter into the service of both princes; 
and, if they were afterwards charged with duplicity by 
either, sheltered themselves under the plea, that such 
conduct enabled them to discover and betray the secret 
council9 of the adverse party. To satisfy their employers* 
they were often compelled to transmit false and alarm- 
ing intelligence ; sometimes they actually formed con- 
spiracies, that they might have the merit of detecting 
them ; and not unfirequently, meeting with associates as 
abandoned as themselves, they perished in the very 
snares which they had laid for others. Hence it hap- 
pened that both tiie English and Spanish courts were 
prepared to believe the existence of plots against the 
lives of their respective sovereigns, and that both Philip 
and Elizabeth, under the influence of such belief, 
charged each other with the guilt of intended assassi- 
natbn$. 

* S«e note (T) at tite end. 

i Fersoos informs as that he himself had dissuaded som* fndlffdnals^ 
aod purticnlarly one, who, " for delivering of cathoUque people tnm pe»- 
" KcutioD, had resolved to lose his own life, or to take awav that of ner 
" majestie.** He had already proceeded more than one hunored miles on 
hit jotumey, vhen Persons met him, and after mach reasoning prevailed 
ou him to lay aside the project, chiefly on the ground that " the English 
" caJLholiqnes themselves desired not to be delivered from their miseries hf 
" any such attempt." Persons, Wardword, 71. 
, t Ounden, 691. There are among the records at Simancas nveql doUom 
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In the art of detecting the ohjects, and directing the 
practices, of such spies and conspirators, Walsingham 
was unrivalled. After his death that office was assumed 
by lord Burghley, who, aware that in personal attrac- 
tions he must yield to most of his competitors in the 
cabinet, sought to maintain his place in the royal 
estimation by his superior attention to the safety of his 
sovereign. Essex, indeed, spent considerable sums in the 
entertainment of spies upon the continent ; yet it con- 
stantly happened that his information was anticipated 
by the industry of Burghley*, till he obtained the aid of 
Antonio Perez, once the fiivourite secretary of Philip, now 
a refugee in England from the justice or vengeance of 
his master. Elizabeth, looking on the Spaniard as a 
traitor, refused him an audience ; and Burghley, imitating 
his sovereign, never spoke with him more than once: 
but Essex, less scrupulous, admitted his visits, and r^ 
ceived from him a hint that Roderigo Lopez, a Jew and 
a physician, who had been made prisoner in 1558, and 
had ever since, on account of his skill, been retained in 
the royal service, was a secret pensioner of the Spanish 
monarch. Elizabeth would not believe the charge : she 
allowed, however, her favourite to investigate the mattei^ 
joining in commission with him lord Burghley, and his 
son, sir Robert Cecil. All three proceeded to the house 
1594. of Lopez. They interrogated the Jew, seized and 
Jan. examined his papers, and made every possible inquiry. 
28. fj^Q result was a conviction in the minds of the Cecils 
that he was innocent. Elizabeth sharply reprimanded 
her &vourite, who, returning to his house, refused to 
leave his chamber, till by repeated messages and 
apologies she had " atoned '* for the affront. Stimulated 
by vexation and the hope of mortifying the Cecils, he 
resumed the inquiry ; and with much labour made out 

•ent to Philip, of plots to assassinate him. Probably both that prince aad 
Elitabeth attributed to each other projects of whicn they were eqaaU| 
incapable. 
• kelis. Walton, p. 187, 8 «dit 168S. 
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a probable charge of high treason against Lopez, and 
two Portuguese followers of don Antonio, called Ferreira 
and Liouis. Ferreira confessed, that by direction of the 
Jew he had written a letter to Fuentes and Ibarra, the 
Spanish ministers in the Low Countries, offering to 
poison the queen for a reward of 50,000 crowns ; and 
Louis, that he had been commissioned by the same 
ministers to come to England, and urge Lopez to the 
execution of his promise. How far these confessions, 
made in the Tower, and probably on the rack, are de- 
serving of credit, may be doubted. Letters were cer- 
tainly intercepted, which proved the existence of a plot, 
to set fire to ihe fleet ; and the Jew himself acknow- 
ledged that he had occasionally received presents from 
the Spanish court, and had in return made general offers 
of service ; but he denied that he had ever done, or 
meant to do, anything prejudicial to the person of the 
queen ; and it may be observed, as some confirmation of 
his statement, that on one occasion he had shown her a 
valuable ring which he had received, and put to her the 
question, whether it were not allowed him " to deceive 
" the deceiver." AU three on their trials were found Feb. 
guilty; but judgment was respited during three months, 28. 
m the hope that they would make further discoveries *. 
After the execution of Lopez and Louis, the queen June 
wrote to the archduke Ernest, the new governor of 7. 
Flanders, requesting a passport for a gentleman, who 
would inform him of the desperate practices of Fuentes 
and Ibarra, and would demand the surrender of her 

• Oa the treason of Lopez, see Camden, 676, 677' Birch, i. 149 — 15:2. 

156 160. Murdin. 669. Bacon's Works, ii. 106. edition of 1809. Bacon 

wrote hie account at the desire of his patron, the earl of Essex. Two letter* 
had been obtained, brought by Louis from Fuentes and Ibarra. It was 
difficult to discover their real meaning. By these ministers it was pre- 
tended that they referred to an iatrii^ue which Walsingham, who was 
dead, bad carried on with some of the secretaries to the Spanish council : 
but Louis was induced to refer them to the assassination of the queen. 
Birch, i. 156. Murdin, 681 I cannot explain how it happens that both 
Camden, 677f and Stowe, 768, relate the execution of Ferreira ; though he 
appears to have been saved by the favour of Essex, whom he accompanied 
to Cadis, and to whom he afterwards presented a memorial, to be seen iu 
Bixcfa»ii«a68. 
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tiailoiiNit sal^jects, Owen, Throckmorton, Holt the 
Jesuit, and Worthington and Gifford, professors of 
thetdogy. The archduke complied, but with so little 
ceremony, that the pride of Elizabeth was offended, and 
the passport was icHtumed *. 

The king of France, in compliance with an artide in 
the late treaty, had declared war against Spain. He 
had soon reason to doubt the policy, and repent of the 
precipitancy, of the measure. Velasco, constable of 
Castile, entered Champagne, and threatened Franche- 
Comt^ Fuentes penetrated into Picardy, dispersed the 
French army, carried Dourlens by storm, and obtained 
possession of the important city of Cambray. It was in 
▼ain that Henry called on Elizabeth for aid. She anti- 
cipated a second attempt at invasion on the part of 
Phihp, recalled her troops from the defence of Bretagne, 
openly condemned herself of folly, in having ex- 
pended so much money, and lost so many valuable lives 
in France ; and, if at last she appeared to relent, she 
still demanded the previous possessbn of Calais, as a 
security or indemnity for the charges of the war. Henry 
rejected the proposal with scorn: but at the same time 
admontsbed her that he was unable to continae the var 
without aid ; that his people clamorously demanded a 
peace ; and that, if she abandoned him in his necessities, 
he should be compelled to throw himself into the armi 
of Spain f. 

* Compue Camden, 677« witb a latter in Birch, Negodatioiia, 15. 

t ConsoU the correspondenoe on this nibject in Birch. Na|{DdatkNM, 9S 
—96 ; and in M ludin, ^01 — 734. Henry, to Bobdoe her obatinaey, nadt a 
singular appeal to her vanity. Unton, the ambassador (probably the 
fkroe was concerted between them), wrote to her that one day the lua| 
asked him how he liked his mistress. La belle Gabrielle. " I antweied,' 
■ays Unton, " sparingly in her praise, and told him that, if wittont of- 
** nnoe I mifht speak It. I had a picture of a &r more ezoeUrat tOMtatu* 
" and yet did her picture come far short of her perfectiolk of beauty.** The 
reader wUl reoolfect that Klixabeth was only in her sixty-third yesr. 
Unton now showed it to the king. *' He beheld it wiUi passion and ad- 
** miration t sayins that I had reason; Je me rendu protesting that 1m 
" had never seen the like. He kissed it, took it from me, vowing th^ he 
" would not forego it for any treasure; and that, to possess the fiivoor of 
*■ the lively picture, he would forsake all the world." They then began to 
talk upon business : ** but I found," adds the amb«ss4d«r, ** that the 
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The leports of tbe preparations in the harbours of the 1 596* 
peninsula had excited a general alarm throughout £ng« 
land. It was evident that the failure of the first expedi- 
tion had partly been owing to accident and the weather * 
a more favourable season might enable a second armada 
to land an army on the coast ; and a contest between 
new levies, however brave, and a veteran force, inured to 
victory, could not be contemplated without apprehension 
for the result. Every precaution was taken: fortifica- 
tions were erected ; ships were commissioned ; troops 
were levied in the different counties ; and all recusants 
and suspected persons were compelled to deUver up 
their arms, and to remove from free, as it was called^ into 
close custody *. In the mean time the archduke Albert, 
cardinal of Austria, who had succeeded to the govern- 
ment of tbe Spanish Netherlands, under the pretence 
of raising the siege of La Fere, by a sudden and unex- 
pected march, sat down with fifteen thousand men be- Mar. 
fore Calais. The adjoining forts were soon won ; the ^^* 
town itself, after an armistice of eight days, surrendered ; April 
and the garrison retiring into the citadel, maintained a 9. 
brave but hopeless resistance. This unlooked-for event 
perplexed Elizabeth. She ordered the lord mayor to 
impress one thousand men as an immediate reinforce- 
ment : the next morning she revoked the order ; the day 
after she renewed it. But the French envoys observed 
that the urgency of the case admitted of no delay ; a 
strong detachment might be sent from the army already 
emhodied ; or the English fleet might make its appear- 
ance at the mouth of the harbour. She interrupted 

*■ dumb pietare did draw on more ipeech and affection from him, than all 
** my best argumanu and eloquence.*' Mordin, 7i8« 719. Elizabeth waa 
proodf or pretended to be proud of these compliments to her beautyf She 
sent, probably in consequence of this letter, ner portrait as a prevent to 
Henry's sister ; but the kiuc received a hint from lord Sheffield to keep 
it for liimself. He did so, and wrote to her that he was sura she meant u 
in reaUty for him, and that it hud given him such a notion of her beauty 
that he oould not pieTail on himself to part with it. £|{ertou, 416. 

• •• These Spanish preparations, I assure your lordship, doth breed ia 
'« credible fears in the mynds of most men.** Sydney Papers, L 355^ 356. 

VOL. VIII. Y 
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them to ask, whether, if she preserred the place, Henry 
would put it, or Boulogne, into her hands. They replied^ 
that they had no instructions on that head. In fact, sir 
Robert Sydney had been already sent to make the pro* 
posal. But the king turning his back on the messenger, 
indignantly replied, that he would rather submit to a 
box on the ear from a man, than to a fillip from a 

Apr. woman *. In a few days the citadel was taken by 
14. storm ; the French charged the queen with duplicity, in 
raising expectations which she had refused to fulfil; 
and Elizabeth herself beheld with regret the establiab- 
ment of the Spaniards in a port, which offered additional 
facilities to the invasion of England t. 

In these circumstances Henry applied again to the 
queen for assistance, and by his ambassadors proposed 
an alliance offensive and defensive of all the pow^s, 
whose interests were endangered by the ambition of 
Philip. The lord-treasurer required, as an indispensable 
condition, that the king should be bound never to make 
peace with the common enemy without the coneurrenee 
of his allies: and to this the French negociators as- 
sented, but contrived to introduce into another" part of 
the treaty a provision, under the cover of which they 

26. trusted that Henry might, if he pleased, escape fimn the 
obligation];. Nor was that the only deception practised 
on the occasion. The amount of the auxiliary force to 
be supplied to the party originally at war had been fixed 
at 4000 men ; and under this form the provision was 



* ** Qu'il almoit mieux recevoir un aoafflet du loy d*Espa{pie qa'oae 
chiquenaude d'elle." Du Vair, apud EKerton. 3Sl 

t Camden, 719. Stowe, 169. Birch, i. 4631 465. Daniel. xiL 944, ud 
a great number of papers in Rymer, torn. zv. 

t Dn Vair mention* with much ■eir-complaoeney his own adroitaeis in 
slippincin (* fit glisser*^ two articles, the object of which the shnplieity 
of the English council aid not discover. Tbey #eie that, if one psitjr 
failed to peribrm his obligation by the appointed time, the otiier shoeld 
be free, and that the ratifications should oe exchanged within six noaths. 
Henry seems to have talien the benefit of the latter : tat the 4ate of tiis 
treaty is April 96 ; and Elizabeth swore to its observance on the 99th of 
Angust; bat Renry waited for more than seven montha till the fist of 
December. Egerton, 993. 407. Cund.7ao. 
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communicated to the States, who immediately acceded 
to it : hut at the same time, by a secret article the num- 
ber was cut down in favour of the English queen from 
four to two thousand, and these were to be employed, 
not in the field, but in garrison duty at Boulogne, and 
MontreuiL This was the utmost that the ambassadora 
could obtain from the queen, whose attention was now 
directed to objects more closely connected with her own 
safety. 

1°. Elizabeth had recently become acquainted with 
the frulure of the expedition to the West Indies, under- 
taken by Hawkins and Drake. The Spanish settle- 
ments in the new world were no longer in that defence- 
less condition, in which they had formerly been found. 
Wherever the English landed, they were bravely op- 
posed : if they inflicted injury, they received equal in- 
jury in return; the two commanders died under the 
anxiety of their minds, and the rigour of the service ; 
and the survivors returned without glory, and what, per- 
haps, was equally distressing to the queen, without 
plunder to repay the expenses of the expedition *. 

2°. The hostile preparations in the Spanish harbours 
excited considerable alarm ; and for several weeks the 
defence of the realm had been the subject of daily de- 
liberation in the council. Howard of Effingham, the 
lord admiral, urged the same measure whicn he had 
proposed on the former occasion, to anticipate the 
design of the enemy by sending out an expedition to 
destroy his ports, shipping and magazines. He was 
powerfully seconded by Essex, who despised the cauti* 
ous policy of Burghley, and by his influence, after a long 
struggle, obtained the consent of the queen. She gave j^^^. 
him the command of the land, while the lord admiral 18. 
held that of the naval force ; but, to restrain his im- 
petuosity, he was ordered to ask the advice of a council 
of war, and to be guided by the opinion of the majority. 

• Camden, 699»7ai. 

y2 
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The members were, besides the two commanders in chie^ 
the lord Thomas Howard, and sir Walter Raleigh for 
the naval, sir Francis Vere, sir €reorge Carew, and air 
Coniers Clifford for the land service *. 

After much irresolution, and considerable delay, oc- 
casioned partly by the disguised opposition of the Cecils, 
and partly by the inconstant humour of the queen, the 
June expedition left the harbour of Plymouth. By the junc- 
1* tion of twenty-two ships from Holland, it amounted to 
one hundred and fifty sail, and carried fourteen thousand 
men, of whom one thousand or fifteen hundred were 
gentlemen volunteers t. At the end of three weeks 
20. the fleet cast anchor at the mouth of the haven of Cadii, 
in which were discovered fifteen men of war, and about 

• Camden. 781. Sir Walter Raleigh, la 1591, had debauched Blixabetli 
Throckinort<m, one uf the maids of honour, and for this offence was. In 
July following, committed to the custody of air 6. Carew. From the win- 
dow he saw &e queen's baree on the Thames, and pretended to become 
frantic at the sight He suffered, he said, all the horrors of Tantalus: he 
would goon the water and see his mistress. Sir George inttnfereil: a 
struggle ensued: Raleigh tore off his keeper's new periwi};; and butk 
drew their daggers before they were parted. See a letter of July 96^ in 
the new edition of Shakespeare. App. 577. As this adventure did not 
move the queen, he had recourse to another expedient. She was going im 
her progress. ** How.' ' he asked, " could he live alone in prison, while the 
*' was far off? He was wont to behdd her riding like Alexander, hunting 
*' like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowiug her fidr hair 
" about her pure cheeks like a nymph, sometimes sitting in the shade like 
" a goddess, sometimes singing like an angel, sometimes playiaf like 
" Orpheus. But once amiss nad bereaved him of alL'* He then exclaims, 
" All those times past, the loves, the sighs, the sorrows, the desires, can 
" they not weigh down one frail misfortune ? Cannot one drop of gall be 
*' hidden under such heaps of sweetness 7" (Letter to Cecil in Muidin.637). 
But tliis flattery did not atone for his preemption or inildelity. He was 
confined in the Tower two months, and at his discharge in September tat- 
bidden to come near the court ; ncnr could he, till after his return from the 
expedition to Cadiz, obtain leave to resume his office of captain of the 
guard. Camden, 697. Birch, iL 343. 

f The queen composed two prayers, one for her own use, the other to 
be daily used in the fleet during the expedition (Camden 7S1). The 
former may be seen in Birch, ii. 18, with a fetter to Essex, from air Robot 
Cecl, irno, hi a tone of the most (iilsome flattery, observes, ** No pimyer 
" is so fruitful as that which proceedeth from thoee, who nearest in natoM 
*' and power approach the Almighty. None so near approach his place 
" and essence, as a celestial mind in a princely body. Put forth, tbare- 
" fore, my lord, with comfort and confidence, haiing your sails fiUed 
" with her heavenly breath for your Ibrewind.** IbUL Lord Borgliley 
also composed a prayer, and printed it for the u|e of the pablift. It is ■ 
Hlfype, iv. 968. 
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forty merchantmen. At seven the next morning, the Eng- 
lish, in defiance of the fire from the forts and batteries, 
entered the harbour ; the Spaniards met their foes with 
determined courage ; and for some hours the action was 
maintained on both sides with equal obstinacy. But* 
about one in the afternoon the enemy attempted to run 
their ships ashore, and set them on fire. Two of the 
largest, the St. Matthew and St. Andrew, with an argosy, 
were taken; the galleys effected their escape by sea; 
and the merchantmen, that had proceeded to Port 
Royal during the action, having discharged their car- 
goes, were burnt by order of the duke of Medina 
Sidonia. 

Within an hour fh)m the termination of the engage- 
ment by sea, the earl of Essex, with his wonted promp- 
titude, had landed three thousand men at Puntal, and 
marched with fifteen hundred in the direction of the 
city. A small body of horse and foot threatened oppo- 
sition : hut they fell back as he advanced ;. and finding 
the gate shut against them, made their way over a 
ruinous part of the wall. Essex followed at their heels : 
the enemy kept up a destructive fire from the houses : 
but he advanced as far as the market-place, where he 
was joined by the lord admiral and another party that 
had entered by a portal. Resistance was now at an 
end; and early the next morning a capitulation wasJ^Bo 
signed, by which the inhabitants paid a ransom of ^* 
120,000 crowns for their lives ; and the town, the mer* 
chandise, and every kind of property, were abandoned 
to the rapacity of the conquerors *• 

The commanders met in council to deliberate on their 

• M The town of Calet vaa very rich in merchandise, in plate, and 
** money; many rich prieoner* given to the land oommandere so as that 
" sort are very rich. Some had nriioners Ibr 16,000 ducats, some for 
" 90,000, some for 10,000 ; and beside, great houses of merchandise. What 

* the generals have gotten I know lest ; they protest it is little. For my 
** own part, I have gotten a lame leg, and a derormed. For the rest, either 
« I spake too late, or it was okherwiie lesolved. I have not wanted good 
■* words, and exceeding kind and regardAil usance ; but I have possoiaioB 

* of Bought but poverty and pain.** Raleigh apod Cayley, i. S72. 
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future proceedings. Essex proposed to march with the 
army into the heart of Andalusia ; and, when that was 
rejected, offered to remain in the isle with three or fom 
thousand men, and to defend it against all the power of 
the enemy *. There was, in hoth of these plana, less of 
real than of apparent danger. Spain had heen drained 
of its disciplined forces ; the nohles were discontented 
at their exclusion from the offices of the government ; 
the people in several provinces had manifested a dis- 
position to revolt ; and the Moriscoes would have cheer- 
fully joined the banners of the strangers t. But the 
majority of the council opposed every suggestion offered 
by the earl : the town, with the exception of the churches, 

July was reduced to ashes ; and the troops, taking with them 

^- the most valuable portion of the plunder, re-exnbarked. 

At sea the same dissension prevailed among the leaden; 

Aug. and' after many altercations, and two unimportant 
^^* descents on the Spanish coast, the fleet returned to 
Plymouth about ten weeks after its departure %• 

Never before had the Spanish monarch reoeivedso 
severe a blow. He lost thirteen men of war» and im^ 
mense magazines of provisions and naval stores ; the 
defences of Cadiz, the strongest fortress in his do- 
minions, had been razed to the ground ; and the secret 
of his weakness at home had been revealed to the world, 
at the same time that the power of England bad been 
raised in the eyes of the European nations. Even those 
who wished well to Spain, allotted the praise of mode- 
ration and hmnanity to the English commanders, who 
had suffered no blood to be wantonly spilt, no woman to 
be defiled, but had sent under an escort the nims and 
females, about three thousand in number, to the port of 
St Mary, and had allowed them to carry away their 

• Essex in his apology* Birch, iL 53. 

j Hawkins from Venice. Aug. SOth. apad Birch, ii. 112. Leturet d>Ossat, 
1.801. 

1 We hare several accounts from different persons employed in the ei* 
Mdition. in Birch, ii. 46—68. See also Camden. 7tO--7S8. Stowe, 77^ 
776. Stiype, it, S86— S88» and Raleigh's works. viiL 671. 
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jewels and wearing apparel*. But while foreigners 
applauded the conquerors, while their countrymen 
hailed their return with shouts of triumph, they ex-* 
perienced from their sovereign a cool and ungracious 
reception. 

From the first introduction of Essex at court, Burgh- 
loy had looked on him with a jealous eye. Age and 
infirmity admonished that statesman that it was time 
Ibr him to retire ; and he naturally sought to hequeath 
his place and his influence in the council to his son sir 
Robert Cecil. Aware that Essex might prove a dan- 
gerous competitor, he maintained towards him the ex- 
ternal fisrms of friendship, while he secretly endeavoured 
to undermine his influence ; and the queen, perhaps to 
show that she was not governed by her young favourite, 
often listened to the suggestions of his opponent ; and« 
though she generally granted his petitions for himself, 
nniformly reiused the fiivours which he solicited for his 
dependants. In 1590 Walsingham died : to supply his 
place Burghley proposed his son Robert ; Essex, first the 
unfortunate Davison, and afterwards sir Thomas Bodley. 
Elizabeth, under the pretence of preserving peace 
between the parties, refused to make any appointment ; 
but desired Burghley to take the office provisionally on 
himself, and at his request allowed him to employ his 
son as an assistant t. The object of '* the old fox" (so 
Essex was accustomed to call him) was manifest: yet 
for six years the earl had sufficient credit to retard the 
appointment of sir Robert. Soon, however, after the 
departure of the fleet, Elizabeth signed a warrant in his 
&vour ; and the c6urtiers, predicting the ascendency of 
the Cecils, sought to instil into the royal ear suspicions 



* Birch, ii. 125. Strype, ir. S87. Thejr most, however, ihara thii praise 
with the queen, who haa strictly hc^und them to such conduct by her ia- 
stracUons. Camden, 131. 

t Burghley entertained the queen at a great expense, at Theobald's^ 
where she knighted his son (May 20, 1591), and soon afterwards (Auff.2') 
ordered him to be twoin of the priry council. Sydney pap. L 31S— 8&-29 
Mttr<Un,7i6^797« 
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and misgivings, respecting the conduct of the absent 
fovourite. His gallantries and debaucheries, his pre- 
sumption and obstinacy, his extravagance and irrita- 
bility were exaggerated, and hypocritically lamented. 
They made light of the capture of Cadiz. It was a cheap 
and easy conquest ; the only resistance had been made 
by sea ; and there the whole meht belonged to sir Walter 
Raleigh. How fkr they might have persuaded the queen, 
is uncertain ; but when she learned that the plunder, 
instead of being preserved fbr the treasury, had been 
divided among the adventurers, her avarice convinced 
her of the misconduct of Essex, and she was heard to 
declare that, if she had hitherto done his pleasure, she 
would now teach him to do hers *. 

On their return to Plymouth, the two commanders in 
chief received an extraordinary message. The expedi- 
tion, they were told, had alr^y cost the queen fifty 
thousand pounds ; she would be at no further expense ; 
it was for themt who knew what was become of the 
plunder, to provide funds for the payment of the mari- 
Aug. ners and soldiers t. The earl immediately hastened to 
11* court ; but aware of the unfavourable reports made to 
the queen, he assumed a new character, that of a saint 
He was no longer the gay and voluptuous Essex. He 
became grave and sedate; those who had been scan- 
dalized by the publicity of his amours, were surprised 
at the attentions which he exclusively lavished qxl his 
countess; and his constant appearance at church, his 
devout demeanour at sermons and prayers, edified, pe^ 
haps amused, his former companions 4 The queen 
reluctantly betrayed her satisfaction at the return of her 
fkvourite : but she obstinately reftised to listen to his 
justification in private. He was compelled, day after 
day, to appear before her in council, and to answer to 
every article. He contended that he and his colleague 
had done whatever it was in their power to do; that 

• Birch, U. 96. 100. Sidney papers, i. 848. 
t Birch, iL 93. % lUd. 116. lii. 
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they had hrought home for the queen two galleoDS, and 
more than one hundred pieces of brass ordnance ; that, 
if she had not received her share of the plunder, she 
muit look for indemnification to the commissioners 
appointed by the lord treasurer, who, though often 
admonished, had neglected to perform their duty* ; and 
that for himself, he had, on every occasion, been diwarted 
by his colleagues in the council, and the creatures of 
the Cecils, who had even opposed his proposal to sail to 
Teroera, and intercept the treasure of the Spanish king 
on its way from the Indies. While the cause was yet Sept 
pending, advice was received that this fleet, with twenty 4. 
millions of dollars on board, had arrived in the ports of 
Spain. The queen's indignation was instantly pointed 
against his adversaries and their patrons: every man 
hastened to seek a reconciliation with the accused ; and 
even Burghley himself, who had formerly suggested to 
Elizabeth, that the ransom paid by the inhabitants 
belonged to the crown, now supported Essex in opposi- 
tion to her claim. This apostacy of the treasurer threw 
the queen into a paroxysm of rage : she called him " a 
*' miscreant and a coward, more afraid of Essex than of 
'* herself'* and poured on him such a torrent of abuse, 
that he retired home in despair, and talked '* of obtaining 22. 
** license to live as an a^nchorite, as fittest for his age, his 
" infirmities, and his declining influence at court t.'* 

It would weary the patience of the reader to attend 
to the continual dissensions between these rival states- 
men* The queen preferred sir Robert Cecil as a man of 
business, Essex as an agreeable companion. The former 
was industrious and intelligent, a master in the art of 
flattery, and always ready to sacrifice his own opinion 
to the superior, or, as he termed it, ** the divine judg- 
** ment of his sovereign $.** But Essex was petulant 



• Birch, iL 131. Ul. 

t Birch, 146—148. « He hath mode the old ftni to enmcli and whuw.** 
IVul. 153. 
t Ibid. NegociaUons, 152. 
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and obstinate : When he could not prevail by argument 
or entreaty, he reproached the queen with unkindoess, 
retired from the court, and confined himself to his bed, 
under pretence of indisposition ; and though Elizabeth 
repeatedly resolved to break his spirit, she as repeatedly 
submitted to his pleasure, under the idle fear of breaking 
his heart There was, moreover, another pcnnt, in whi(£ 
he was in danger of forfeiting the royal favour. The 
world refitsed him credit for that superior sanctity which 
he affected ; and the scandal of the court had marked 
him out, perhaps unjustly, for the fitvoured lover of a 
married lady of high rank*. With the reputation of 
other women the queen had little coneem : but to watdi 
over the conduct of the young females employed aboat 
her persoui was a duty which she owed both to herself 
and to their parents. Among her maids of honour was a 
lady, called Bridges, to whom the palm of superior 
beauty had been assigned by common consent. She 
quickly attracted the notice of Essex : his attentions 
flattered her vanity, perhaps won her affections; and 
the tale of her indiscretion was soon whispered in the 
royal ear. Elizabeth sent for Bridges, with her com- 
panion Russell, convinced the culprit of her displeasure 
by the infliction of manual chastisement, and oidered 

1597. both to be discharged with ignominy from her serriee. 

Apr. For three nights the house of hidy Stafford afforded 
^^' them an asylum: at length, having asked pardon, and 
promised amendment, they were restored to favour t. 

A stop was put to these courtly broils by the news 
received firom Spain. For eight years Philip, though 
he might threaten, had literally done nothing against 
England. He appeared to sleep over the war, till the 
blow received at Cadiz awakened him from his apathy 

• See lady Bacon*! letter to him on hit ■* baektliding.*' and hie aBtrcr. 
Ibid. 218— SSO. 

f The canee of the Qoeen'e diipleasure was given oat to be ** their taUof 
'* of phyeio, and one day going piivately throui^ the pnry galleriee to m« 
" the plaiang at ballon.^ Sydney papen. ii. 38. He adds, "yoonay 
" conjecture erhence these atorms ariae. Ibid. 
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Now he publicly vowed revenge; the fleet £rom the 
Indies had replenished his treasury ; bis people ofifered 
hiwL an abundant supply of money ; and he ordered the 
adelantado of Castile to prepare a second armada for the 
invasicm of England. He even indulged a hope, that if 
success attended the expedition, his daughter, the in* 
fanta of Spain, might be plaeed on the English throne *; 
3°. To understand this visionary project, the reader 
must go back to the divisions which prevailed among the 
catholic exiles previously to the death of Mary Stuart; 
The fate of that princess* which was certainly, though 
unintentionally, occasioned by the vindictive intrigues of 
Morgan, Paget, and their associates, confirmed the 
ascendant which their adversaries had already acquired 
in llie different catholic courts. They however did not 
yield without a stimggle. They loudly complained that 
the ambition of the Jesuits had monopolised the business 
of the nation ; they maintained that secular affairs did 
not belong to religious bodies ; they sent agents of their 
own to most <tf the catholic princes ; they sought to 
undermine the influence of Persons at the court of 
Madrid, to prevent the promotion of Allen, and after- 
wards to balance his influence by procuring a cardinal's 
bat for their own associate Lewis, bishop of Cassano t.. 
But every plan was defeated by the superior address or 
superior influence of their opponents, who were distin- 
guished by the appellation of the Spanish party. Allen 
was its nominal. Persons its effective head ; their prin- 
cipal associates were the Jesuits Cresswell and Holt, sir 
Francis Englefield, sir Francis Stanley, Owen and Fitz- 
herbert. The great object of the party was the restora- 
tion of the catholic worship in England under the sway 
of a catholic sovereign, whom both gratitude and interest 
induced them to seek in the royal house ef Spain. The 
jealousy of Elizabeth and the prohibitory statute had 

* Padilla's oommisaion is in Stiyue, Iv. 316 
i Persons, Briefe Apology, 5. 6. 31. 36. 
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closed the mouths of men, with respect to the suoces 
sion* : hut it was highly probable that at her death a 
number of competitors would start for the throne; 
and the exiles in general entertained an opinion that 
Burghley would support, with all his influence, the claim 
(^Arabella Stuart, to whose hand his sout sir Robert, was 
already said to aspire. To defeat this supposed purpose, 
to awaken the public attention, and to prepare the way 
for the daughter of Philip, they published the celebrated 
tract* entitled, ** A conference about the next Sucoes- 
*' sion to the Crown of England, had in 1593^ by R. 
^ Doleman f.** This work, the production of different 
pens, was said to have been revised and edited by 
Persons {. In the first part, it undertakes to prove 
that, as the right of succession is regulated not by divine, 
but by positive laws, which are not immutable, but must 
vary with circumstances, the profession of a felse religion 
is in all cases a sufficient bar against propinquity of 



* ** A law being made that no man, onderpaln «r traaaon, thonld taDce 
«* or xeason of the next •ncceeMV to the erovne. lo great an ignoranee 
*' grew thereby into the peopld^t heades and heartes, of that thing wfaidi 
" most of all (next after God; imported them to laiow, and which one day 
** muat be tryed by the uttermoat adventure of gooda, life, and aoole, aa U 
** aeemed moat needftil to prevent in part ao great a miachie^ and to let 
" them aee and heaxe at leaat, what and how many thaie ware, thatdidor 
** mi{^t pretend to the aame.** Peraona to the earl of Angua, apnd Plow- 
den, Remarka on Memoira at Pansani, 357. 

t The book waa dedicated to the earl of Eaaez in 1505, with andi pnuae 
of hia many virtoea, that the jealouay of the qneen waa eaclted. what 

Kiaaed between them on the aal{)eot ia not known i but on the 3rd of 
ovember it waa obaeryed that when be left her. he looked pale and 
penaive. On hia arrival at hia own houae, he aeemed mneh indiapoaed : 
and. though the queen viaited him the next day, kept hia bed till the IM. 
Sydney Papera, i 350. 7. 9. 

t But. aaya the French miniater, " II eat certain que oe livre qni covt 
centre le dit Roi et la auooeaaion aona le nom de Peraona, n*a oneqaea ela 
fait par oe Jeauite. et qne Ton a empmnt^ eon nom cxfirda pour irxit« 
ledit Roi centre lui etoontre oeux da eon ordxe** la Boderie, ifiC 14^. 1006. 
The ftrat part of thia book, waa reprinted under the title of " aevcnl 
apeechee made at a conference concerning the power of parliaanenta to 
proceed againat thrir king fi>r miagovemment** (Lond. 1d43.) of which 
ChaHea L in hia meaaagea for pei|^ greatly conpUinad, and to which 
Bradahaw waa much indebted lor hia kmg apeech at the condMuatlan of 
the aame king. Afterwarda it anpplied materlala for most of the pabSca- 
tiona againat the auooeaaion of /amea, Duke of York, in the reign of 
Charlea II., eapeeiaUy fn " The great and wrtghty eonaidBiatlaasielatfBg 
"tothedakeofTorkaianeoeMurtothecrowB.** Load. IG60, 
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l>lood : in the second it enumerates the different persons* 
^i^ho, on account of their descent from the royal family 
of England, may advance any pretensions to the crown 
ckfter the death of the queen : hut, though it professes 
t^ stale ail the arguments for and against their respective 
claims with the most perfect impartiality, it continually 
l>etrays a strong leaning towards the pretended right of 
Xhe infanta, as the lineal representative of John of 
Crhent, son of Edward III *. This tract excited an ex- 
traordinary sensation hoth in England and on the conti- 
nent : it alarmed and irritated the queen and her minis- 
ters ; and it flattered the pride of Philip, who, at the 
persuasion of Persons, had consented to renounce his 
own pretensions, with the vain hope of seeing his daughter 
seated on the English throne. He offered the command 
of the expedition to the adelantado of Castile, who pro- 
posed and ohtained his own terms ; an emissary hastened 
to England to sound the disposition of the earl of Essex ; 
and the exiles, in their secret councils, formed different 
plans to promote the success of the projected invasion, 
and to fkcilitate the accession of their imaginary queen t. 
But the preparations of Philip, and the views of the 
party, were carefully communicated to the English 
council hy secret agents in the Spanish court. After 
some struggle, the economy of Elizabeth yielded to her 
fears, and the remonstrances of her advisers. She con- 
sented that a powerful armament should he fitted out 
for the destruction of the Spanish fleet ; and gave the 
command to Essex, with the lord Thomas Howard, and 
sir Walter Raleigh, for his seconds. On his arrival at 
Plymouth he found a fleet of 1 40 sail, and an army of 
8000 soldiers, waiting his command. He was no longer 
fettered with a council of war : the Cecils, he persuaded 
himself, had become his friends ; and he saw nothing 
before him but a harvest of victory and glory. Unfortu- 
nately die weather was adverse * his impatience lamented 

• Camden, 673. f Bireb, i. 804. 3S1. it 307. 
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the delay; the queen's parsimony, the additional 
expense. To remoTo the cause, both had reoouise to 
prayer: the wind came round to the north-east; and 
the humble mind of Elizabeth attributed the change to 
the more fervent devotion of her favorite *. 

But Essex was destined to experience nothing but 
misfortune in this expedition. The fleet had not pro- 
July eeeded more than forty leagues, when it was driven 
U. back to port by a storm, which continued four days. 
With his usual obstinacy the earl contended ag^ainst the 
winds and waves, till his ship was a mere wreck. The 
gentlemen volunteers who accompanied him had seen 
21. enough of the naval service: on his return to Falmouth 

most of them stole away to their homes t. 
Aug. To have refitted the fleet would have been to incur an 
I/, expense, to which the queen would not submit. Essex 
sailed again, but with a smaller force, and on a different 
destination. He reached the Axores : Fayal, Graciosa, 
and Flores, submitted ; but the Spanish fleet from the 
Indies, the real object of the expedition, had already es- 
caped into the harbour of Tercera ; and the English, with 
Oct. four inconsiderable prizes, and some plunder, directed 
9. their course to their own shores {. At the same time 

• Letter of KnoUyt in Birch, ii. 851. She pubHahed her prayer fcr tbe 
OM of her people. It it in that quaint obieuve ityle which ehe MXkdbtA, 
and which, to be anderetood by the minority of her tnldecu, oaffht to have 
been translated into ordinary langnage. It begins tiraa : ** Oh God, 
" almaker, keeper and guider, inurement of thv rave-eeea, nnuaed, aid 
" seeld-heard-of goodnese, poured in ao plentinil toit ujpon us fldl oft, 
** bleeds now this boldness to crave thy liorge hand of helping power, to 
" assist with wonder our just cause, not founded on pride's ■MiCk», m 
" begun on malice* stock.** Strype, Iv. 816. 

f Camden, 738. Sydney papers, 87. " I beat it up till my ship vw 
** IhlUng asunder, having a leak, that we pumped ^ght tons of water a day 
** out of her : her main and foremast cracked, and most of her besims brakes 
^ and reft, besides the opening of ail her seams.'* Bireh, iL 3^7. 

4. Camden, 740-744. Stowe, 783. Apology of the earl of Essex. lft-l» 
Rtdelgh had attacked and taken Fayal without orders. Fwrt, who 
deemed the honour stolen from himseu, received him with expresriom of 
anger, and otdend seveni offleeis to be put under arrest. When be mi 
advised to briqg Raleij^ to a court-martial, <* I would,** be replied, " hid 
" he been <me of my Mends." The qusJrrd was hushed by the gesd 
oifloes of lord Thomas Howard. Camden, 741. TereTs Commentaxici, SL 
Sydney fupen, 74L 
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the adelantado sailed from Ferrol with the intention of 
obtaining possession of the Isle of Wight, or of some 
strong post on the shore of Cornwall, which might be 
garrisoned and kept till the following spring, the season 
selected for the grand attempt. The two armaments, 
though at no very great distance, proceeded in the same 
direction, unknown to each other. The adelantado was Oct. 
already off the Scilly isles, when a storm arose. Both *^3. 
Heets were dispersed : but the English sought shelter in 
their own harbours ; the Spaniards, compelled to keep at 
sea, suffered severely. Elizabeth at the first alarm had 
ordered forces to be raised, had sent for the two thousand 
men serving in France, and had summoned the Iwds to 
the defence of her person. But the elements again 
fought in her &vour. The Spaniard having collected 
his scattered fleet, shaped his course back to the Spanish 
coast, and in his return lost by a storm sixteen sail in the 
Bay of Biscay *. 

From Pl3rmouth the earl proceeded to court,' and was 
received by Elizabeth with frowns and reproaches. He 
had done nothing to repay the expenses of the expedition, 
but had wasted her treasure, had disobeyed her instruc- 
tions, and had insulted and oppressed sir Walter Raleigh. 
He retired in discontent to his house at Wanstead, and 
for several weeks the business of the nation was inter- 
rupted by his complaints on the one hand, and by the 
ineffectual attempts of his sovereign to pacify him on the 
other. She condescended to acknowledge that every 
charge against him was unfounded: but he was not 
content. He demanded satisfaction for the imaginary 
wrongs which had been done to him during his absence. 
The chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, which he 
expected for one of his dependants, had been given to 
sir Robert Cecil ; the lord admiral had been created earl 8. 
of Nottingham, and thus advanced by reason of office to 22. 
precedency above him ; and the praise of the capture of 

* iydasy papen, ii. 7i~74. Camden, 744. 
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Cadif , which belonged to himself, was in the patent of 
creation attributed to the new earU In hiift waywardness 
he offered to fight with that nobleman, or with any one 
of his sons, or with any gentleman of the name of Howard. 

P^ At the qaeen*8 request the Cecils and sir Walter Raleigh 
laboured to pacify this froward child ; and, after a long 
negociation he accepted as an indemnity the appointment 
of earl marshal, because that office would give him 
precedence of the lord admiral. Nottingham immediately 
resigned the staff of lord Steward, and retired from 
court *. 

4°. The anxiety of the Cecils to satisfy Essex was occa- 
sioned by a communication from the king of Fmooe. 
That prince sighed after peace. For thirteen years the 
realm had been torn by domestic and foreign wars ; and, 
though the league of the catholics was extinguished, 
another on the same principle had recently been formed 
by the protestants. With peace abroad he might be 
able to guide the two parties at home ; with war he foresaw 
that his kingdom must still be ravaged by religious dis- 
sensions. It happened that in the beginning of the 

Feb. year the Spaniards surprised the city of Amiens, with 
^'^' the large train of artillery and magazine of provisions 
within its walls. This stroke quite unnerved him. By 
FouqueroUes he solicited prompt and effectual aid of 
Elizabeth, offering, as security for the expense, to put 
Calais into her hands on its reduction by their joint 
exertions : and, at the same time, to work on her appre- 
hensions, he assured her that, unless she would succour 
and save him, he must accept the services of the pope, 
who had come forward as mediator between the two 
crowns. FouqueroUes argued and prayed in vain : and, 
if Henry delayed to sue immediately for peace, it was 
solely through the hope that some fortunate event might 
enable him to negociate with greater dignity. In the 
month of September Amiens was recovered : and ^m 
that moment he resolved to sheath the sword. Philip* 

• Vere, 6& Sydney papen, 70. 74, 75. 77. Birch, \l 365. Cumkn. ?<& 
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weary of the war, and anxious to leave peaceable posses- 
sion of his dominions to his successor, made no secret of 
his willingness to restore all his conquests ; and, at the 
request of Henry, furnished the Archduke with full 
power to treat, not only with him, but .also with his 
allies *. The queen received the intelligence with dis- 
pleasure ; but unable to dissuade her French brother, 
she appointed sir Robert Cecil ambassador extraordinary 
to the French, court That minister, aware from experi- 
ence of the advantage to be derived from the absence of 
a rival, was unwilling to depart, ab long as Essex re- 
mained his enemy. It was therefore to win the friend- 
ship of the earl, that he had advised his appointment to 
the office of earl marshal ; to which was afterwards added j^^ ' 
a present of cochineal to the value of seven thousand 21. 
pounds, and a contract for the sale of a much larger 
quantity out of the royal stores, by which he was likely 
to realize six times that sum. The earl knew that he 
owed the queen's liberality to the advice of the Cecils : 
he became their friend ; he transacted the business of Feb. 
secretary for sir Robert, and faithfully watched over l^* 
his interests during his absence f. 

After much intentional delay the English ambassador Mar. 
was joined by the Dutch deputies at Angers ; and both 24. 
employed every expedient to divert the French monarch 
from the conclusion of peace {. The Hollanders urged 
the continuance of the war ; Cecil had no proposals to 
offer ; he came, so he pretended, for the sole purpose of 
ascertaining the sincerity of the Spanish ministers ; all 
he could do was to return to England, and consult his 

• Villeroy's report apad Egerton. 33. 34. 

t *< He hath given good Mcurity to pay theoneen 50,000<. at 18«. the 
" pound for the cochineal ; here it is told for dOi . and sometimes 40«.** 
Sydney papers, 83. See p. 89, for their fl-iendship. The writer adds :— '* Yt 
*' is spiea ont by envy that the earle is again &Uen in love with his fairest 
"Bridges. Yt cannot chnse but come to the queen's ears; then he Is nn- 
" done, and all that depend on his favour. . .the countess Essex suspects yt, 
** and is greatly disquiet'* Ibid. 90. How he escaped being undone, I know 
not 

t Sir Robert Cecil's tndn amounted to nearly 800 persons, bydney pa* 
pas, ii. 96. His instructions are in Strype, iv. 461. 

VOL. VIII. Z 
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sovereign ; and for that purpose it was requisite that the 
conferences should be suspended for the space of some 
months. On the refusal of the king, he united with the 
allies in holding out the most tempting offers of aid, 
both in men and money, on condition that Henry should 
bind himself not to desert the confederacy ; but, finding 
him inexorable, they had recourse to insinuations and 
reproaches ; they charged him with ingratitude to the 
queen ; they told him that on future occasions of distress 
he must not expect assistance from England. Henry 
heard them with patience. He acknowledged his 'obli- 
gations to Elizabeth, which he would never forget, though 
he was not ignorant that by aiding him she had protected 
herself. But he owed a duty to his people, from which 
gratitude to others could not excuse him. Peace was ne- 
cessary to France ; and peace, if it could be obtained, he 
was determined to have *. Sir Robert returned discon- 
tented with the result of his mission. Henry soon after- 
April wards published the edict of Nantes, by which he secured 
20. to the protestants every privilege which they could reason- 
ably demand, though he forbade that of holding assem- 
blies and making laws for their own security : and a few 
May days afterwards he signed a treaty with Spain, by which 
2. he recovered Calais, and every place that had been se- 
vered from France during the war. The rest of his 
reign he spent in healing the wounds which had been 
inflicted on the country by religious fanaticism and pri- 
vate ambition ; and his conduct deserved and obtained 
for him the love of his subjects, and the respect of 
posterity. 

During the negociation between the French and Spa- 
nish ministers at Vervins, Philip had repeatedly signi- 
fied his readiness to treat with the queen of England. 
The question was afterwards warmly discussed in the 
cabinet. Essex argued with his usuaji violence in favour 

* Birch, ii. 374—^79. ViUeroy's report, Egerton, 34, 35. Bireh'i Hefo- 
ciations, 119— 165. Camden, 759— 763. Burghley's instmetiona respect- 
ing the treaty are in Strype, iv. 324. Mem. de CheTemy, ii. pu 13. 
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of war; the Cecils contended as earnestly for peace. 
On one occasion the lord treasurer, putting the book of 
psalms into the hands of the earl, pointed in silence to 
the Terse, Bloodrthirsty men ihall not live out haif their 
days* On Essex himself it made no impression : by the 
superstitious it was afterwards considered as a prediction 
of his subsequent fate. The queen, as usual, Ustened to 
both parties, but came to no decision *. 

5°. There was another question of equal interest which 
divided the cabinet. In Ireland almost the whole popu- 
lation, whether of Irish or English origin, was leagued 
in open or clandestine hostility against the EngUsh go- 
vernment. The office of deputy was dreaded as full of 
difficulty and danger. The queen, by the advice of the 
Cecils, wished to give it to sir William KnoUys, the earls 
uncle : Essex insisted that it should be conferred on sir 
George Carew, one of his opponents. During the debate 
Elizabeth addressed him in sarcasti'! language ; he re- 
plied by turning his back with an expression of con- 
tempt. The queen, no longer mistress of her passion, 
struck him a violent blow on the ear, adding at the same June, 
time, that " he might go to the d. . .1." Essex instantly 
grasped his sword ; but the lord admiral interposed ; and 
the earl, bursting out of the room, exclaimed, that he 
would not have taken such an insult from her father, 
much less would he bear it from a king in petticoats t. 

War was now openly declared, and the court and the 
whole nation looked forward with curiosity to the result. 
Both were equally obstinate ; Essex demanding satis- 
faction for the blow, Elizabeth an apology for his pre- 
sumption. The months of July and August passed 
without any advance on either side. In September the 
earl was, or pretended to be, seriously indisposed: but 
the queen, though she seemed to relent during his dan- 
ger, relapsed into her former obstinacy with his recovery. 
His friends conjured him to make " submission" to his 

• Camden, 765— 771. Pt.lv. S5. t Camden, 772. Birch, 11. 384. 
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Oct. sovereign. Egerton, the lord-keeper» wrote him a long 

^^* letter of advice, to which he replied by one still longer, 

18. expressive of his determination to resist, and to abide 

the consequences. Yet, contrary to the predictions of 

Nov. the courtiers, a reconciliation was effected, and within a 
^* fortnight he returned to court To the public he ap* 
peared again in favour : but, in the heart of Elizabeth, 
love had yielded the place to hatred; from that mo- 
ment she gave the reins to his temerity and ambition, 
and allowed him to run forward to his own destruction ^ 
In the midst of these domestic quarrels the queen lost 

Aug. the most able and most trusty of her servants by the 
4> death of the lord Burghley. Other ministers may have 
possessed equal power : few have retained it for so long 
a period. During the forty years that he sat in the ca- 
binet of Elizabeth, he was ** her spirit,*' as she termed 
him, the qracle that she consulted on every emergency, 
and whose answers she generally obeyed. He jps left be- 
hind him a voluminous mass of papers, his owlTcomposi- 
tion, the faithful index of his head and heart They bear 
abundant testimony to his habits of application and bu- 
siness, to the extent and variety of his correspondence, 
and to the solicitude with which he watched the conduct, 
and anticipated the designs of both foreign and domestic 
enemies, — but it is difficult to discern in them a trace of 
original genius, of lofty and generous feeling, or of en^ 
lightened views and commanding intellect In conunon 
with the statesmen of his age, he made expediency tha 
polar star of his policy ; and it must be admitted that flew 
men have ever equalled him in the facility with which be 
created resources and discovered expedients, or the so- 
phistry with which, on the spur of the occasion, he could 
cajole, or excuse, or mislead. Aware of his ingenuity, the 
queen was not without suspicion that he might practise 
upon herself the same arts by which he successfully cir- 
cumvented others; and hence it happened that she 

• Camd«ii,77S. Bixcb, 386-398. Neg. 183. Cabala, S31 
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treated him occasionally with neglect, occasionally with 
severity. But such clouds quickly passed away: to re- 
lieve herself from trouble, she had recourse again to his 
counsels ; and, in gratitude for his services, shielded him 
hom the insidious attacks of his rivals, both the favour- 
ites who sought to remove him out of the way of their 
own aggran^zement, and the ancient nobility who looked 
down on the new man with scorn and vexation. By the 
long possession of office he was able to place himself, in 
point of wealth, on a par with the richest of the land ; 
and after his decease his ashes were honoured with the 
tears of his sovereign. But, though the '* old fox" was 
gone, he left behind him at court his younger son, sir 
Robert Cecil, who, walking in the footsteps of his father, 
gradually supplanted every competitor, and became so 
necessary to the queen, that long before her death she 
made him, in opposition perhaps to her own feelings, 
the chief depository of the royal authority. 

The same year was distinguished by a most extraor- 
dinary prosecution for the crime of treason. Among 
those who had followed Essex to Tercera was a private 
soldier named Squires, lately returned from a prison in 
Spain. Soon after the troops were disbanded, one Stan- 
ley arrived in England, and accused Squires, before 
the earl of Essex and sir Robert Cecil, of a design to 
poison the queen. At first he loudly maintained his 
innocence, but, when he had been five hours on the 
rack, he confessed that at Seville, Walpole, a Jesuit, had 
solicited him to commit the crime, had furnished him 
for that purpose with a most powerful poison, and had 
instructed him in the manner of employing it ; and that, 
en his return to England, he had rubbed part of the poi- 
son into the pommel of the saddle on which the queen 
rode, and the other part into the chair in which Essex 
was accustomed to sit, with the expectation that in both 
cases it would have produced death. It is difficult to 
conceive a more ridiculous or incredible tale: yet it 
brought the unhappy man to the scaffold. At his trial 
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one of the counsel for the crown represented with great 
pathos the danger of Elizaheth : hut his feelings grew 
too hig for utterance ; he burst into a flood of tears, and 
was compelled to sit down. The next who rose was 
more successful. His task was to describe her wonder- 
flil escape from the venom on the saddle. It was as 
evidently a miracle as any recorded in holy writ : ** For 
" albeit the season was hot, and the veins open to receive 
any maligne tainture, yet her body felt no distempera* 
ture, nor her hand no more hurt than Paul's did when 
" he shook off the viper into the fire *.'* The prisoner in 
his defence said that, while he was on the rack, he had 
confessed anything which he thought would satisfy the 
commissioners and relieve him from torture : the truth 
was that Walpole had proposed the murder to him, but 
that he had never consented to it, nor even employed 
poison for that purpose. Here one of the judges in- 
formed him that on his own showing he had been guilty 
of concealment of treason ; and sir Robert Cecil pre- 
vailed on him once more to confess the charge. He re- 
ceived judgment, and suffered the punishment of a 
Nov. traitor ; but died asserting both his own innocence and 
-^" that of Walpole, wfth his last breath t. 

Before I conclude this chapter I may advert to the 
conduct of the king of Scotland in the novel and extra- 
ordinary situation in which he found himself placed by 
the death of Mary, and the caprice or policy of Elizabeth. 
On the one hand the English queen had not fulfilled 
any of the promises made to him during the year 1588. 
She refused to admit his right to the succession ; she 
excluded him from the inheritance of his father in Eng- 

• EUit.Saer.iii. 189. 
i Camden, 779, and Sneed, 1188. On this extraordinary plot see note 
(U) at the end. It would appear that 8qairet and Stanley were both in- 
-pogiors. When Stanley waa aeked why he had accused Squires, he le- 
plied that the Spanish ministers, supposing that the assassin had deceived 
them, had, through revenge, hired him to give information of the trcMon. 
He was then put on the rack, and made to confess that he himself had 
been sent by ChristoTal de Mora to shoot the queen. See Cedl's letter ii 
Bbeh, Negoeiation^ 184, 185. 
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land; she interfered in the internal concerns of his 
kingdom, intrigued with his subjects, and gaye support 
to his rebels. She continued to treat him as she had 
treated Mary, though he had not given offence either 
hy the assumption of her title, or by the profession of a 
hostile faith. By James her unkindness was attributed 
to the malice and influence of the Cecils, who, having 
hrought his mother to the block, feared that he might 
avenge her blood on their heads, if ever he should ascend 
the throne. In their hands was his chief competitor, 
Arahella Stuart, whose claim they might at any moment 
set up in opposition to his own. He proposed to marry 
her to the duke of Lennox, and to acknowledge that 
nobleman his presumptive heir. But Elizabeth refused ; 
and the refusal added to the distrust and perplexity of 
the Scottish king *, 

On the other hand James had equal reason to fear 
the hostility of the catholic powers, the ambition of 
Ph^ip, and the intrigues of the Spanish Action both at 
home and abroad. By all these he was charged with 
pusillanimity for his tame acquiescence in the murder 
of his mother, with apostacy on account of his preference 
of the reformed doctrines to the faith of his fathers. To 
have hetrayed the least partiality towards that faith 
would, by uniting against him the protestants of both 
kingdoms, infallibly have extinguished his hopes : at the 
same time to provoke the hostility of the catholics was 
to involve himself in difficulty and danger. They formed 
in England and Scotland a numerous and powerful 
party ; and the knowledge that his mother had left her 
right to the succession to the disposal of the pope and 
the king of Spain, unless her son should embrace the 
catholic foith, would tend to loosen their attachment to 
the Scottish line. The bequest itself was, indeed, de- 
void of force : hut he was aware that, in the event of in- 

• Wtnwood, i. 4. Birch, i. 84. Bartoli, 4i8. Stryve. W. 109. 106. Fa- 
ther Gordon hJad formed a plot to get her out of England. Birch, ii. 807. 
Strype, iv. lOS. 
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▼asion, or during the expected struggle for the crown 
after the death of Elizabeth, it might he brought for- 
ward in opposition to his claim, and would probably pro- 
duce a strong sensation in favour of his competitor. 

It has been thought that James in these circum- 
stances formed no fixed plan of conduct, but allowed 
himself to he carried along by the current of events, 
without any compass by which he might guide, or any 
certain point to which he might direct, his course. To 
me, however, he seems to have pursued uniformly the 
same policy, distrusting equally the English queen and 
the catholic powers, and seeking equally to propitiate 
them both. To both he made similar promises of ftriend- 
ship ; from both he solicited pecuniary aid ; and, if eiAer 
objected to him his connexion with the other, he always 
pleaded in his defence the hard necessity to which he 
was reduced. 

After the death of Mary the earls of Huntley, Angus, 
Errol, and other catholic lords, treated on several occa- 
sions with the pope and the Spanish court, through the 
agency of the Scottish Jesuits Gordon, Tyrie, and Creigh- 
ton. Their object was to avenge, with the aid of PhOip, 
the execution of their queen, and to obtain, if not the 
re-establishment, at least the toleration, of the catholic 
worship in Scotland; but on condition that the inde- 
pendence and liberties of the realm should be preserved, 
that no ecclesiastical censure should be issued against 
James, and that his right to the English crown should 
remain unimpaired. Their intrigues were often disco- 
vered by the English agents abroad, and as often com- 
municated by Elizabeth to the king. He always ex- 
pressed the highest indignation against the earls : but 
his deeds did not correspond with his threats; years 
elapsed, repeated embassies were sent, and the kirk re- 
monstrated and threatened, before James could be per- 
suaded to punish the conspirators. At length Uiey 
were compelled to leave Scotland: but even then he 
would not permit the sentence of forfeiture to be exe- 
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cuted against them. His apathy scandalized the zealots 
and irritated Elizabeth : hut it may be satisfactorily ex- * 
plained, if we believe the assertions of the earls, that 
they acted sometimes with his permission, often vathhis 
connivance; and that he was unwilling to destroy a 
party, the existence of which was necessary to preserve 
him from falling under the absolute control of the 
English queen, and of her adherents in the kirk and 
state *. 

The publication of " the conference respecting the 
" succession " had excited new alarms in the mind of 
James. The doctrine that the profession of heresy was 
a sufficient ground of exclusion was evidently pointed 
against him ; and the preference given to the preten- 
sions of the infanta of Spain showed that it was intended 
to set her up for his rival. He appointed Ogilvy, a ca- 
tholic baron, his envoy to the catholic powers. At Ve- 
nice, Florence, and Rome, Ogilvy contented himself] 595. 
with asserting that his sovereign was ready, in imitation Nov. 
of the king of France, to study the catholic faith ; and ]^^' 
with pointing out the dangers which threatened the^ ?* 
liberties of Europe, if Philip were permitted to annex 
England to his extensive dominions t. In Spain he May 
adopted another course, and attempted to negociate a and 
most important treaty with the ministers of the catholic "^^^^^^ 
king. He represented James as actuated with the de- 
sire of revenging the injuries offered to him by the 
queen of England ; promised in his name that he would 
declare war against her, would embrace the catholic 
faith, would re-establish it within his dominions, would 
supply Philip with a levy of ten thousand Scottish mer- 

* Camden, 656. 669. Winwood, L IL IS. Rymer, zvL 19(^199. et aeq. 
Birch.!. 109.215,316. Strype, iv. 110. Tbey found that James was so 
pusillanimoas that he always deserted them when it came to the trial. 
*' Rex est pasillammus,** says Creighton in a Utter to Tyrie, Dec. 14^ 1594 . 
" et quamvia tempore pacifico sit bonos, tamen in talibus tempestatiboa 
" est animo prorsus consternato." Ibid. 

i See D'Ossat, Lettres. i. 231— SS4. The duke of Sessa's account of 
these nngociations was intercepted (ib{d.S93) ; and having been forwarded 
to England has been published by Birch, i. 407—418. 
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cenaries, and would send, as a pledge of his sincerity, 
his son to be educated in the Spanish court ; but on 
condition that the king should not pretend for himself 
Or for any other in his. right, to the succession to the 
English crown; should grant to James a subsidy of 
500,000 ducats to begin the war ; and should aid him 
with an army of 1 2,000 men. But it had been observed 
that, on his arrival in Flanders, the envoy had consulted 
with Paget and his friends, known among the exiles by 
the name of the politicians ; and this circumstance» ex- 
citing the suspicion of the opposite party, induced them 
to oppose his endeavours in the Spanish court Tbey 
disputed the authenticity of his credentials; threw 
doubts on his religion and his veracity ; and declared 
that James had on so many occasions deceived the ca- 
tholic lords and catholic sovereigns that no reliance was 
to be placed on his words. In conclusion Philip dis- 
missed the envoy with expressions of good will towards 
his sovereign, and with a valuable present for himself*. 
James, however, was not discouraged. He was aware 
that the Spanish party, in furtherance of their design, 
had urged the pontiff to issue a declaration against him, 
on the ground of heresy ; and to oppose their intrigues 
he despatched Drummond on a mission to the court of 
Sept* Rome. This envoy was the bearer of a letter, in which 
^^' the king expressed his gratitude to Clement, who had 
refused to listen to the suggestions of his enemies ; ob- 
served that mutual benefit might arise from the perma- 
nent residence of a Scottish minister in the papal court; 
and for this purpose solicited the dignity of cardinal for 
the bishop of Vaison, a native of Scotland t. In addi- 
tion he gave to Drummond verbal instructions. What 
they were we know not Two points only have been 
disclosed ; that he should solicit an annual subsidy for 
the payment of a guard about the royal person, and that 
he should offer to intrust the castle of Edinburgh to the 

• Winwood. {. 1—14. 5S. 
I See the original letUsi in Ruthworth. L 166. 
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custody of the catholics, and to dispose of the young 
prince of Scotland as the pope might think proper *. 

It was not, however, long before these intrigues reached 
the ear of Elizabeth. She ordered sir Thomas Brunkard 
to reproach the king with his duplicity : he affected the 
utmost surprise, and protested that he was wholly igno- 
rant of the proceedings. Ogilvy and Drummond were 
examined and committed, the former to the castle of 
Edinburgh, the latter to the house of his mother ; and 
the Scottish minister at the English court was ordered 160 1« 
to complain of the queen's jealousy, and to require from ^^^ 
her the proofs of the charge, that the prisoners might be 
brought to trial, and receive punishment, if it should be 
proved that they were guilty. We know of no fUrther 
proceedings ; and it is probable that the king, for his 
own honour, was careful to protract, or suspend, the in^ . 
quiry till the death of Elizabeth t. 

There was another subject which contributed to widen 
the breach between the two princes. In 1598, Valentine 1598^ 
Thomas, a prisoner on the charge of felony, privately ^^y* 
confessed that he had been hired by the king of Scots 
to murder the queen. This avowal was received with 
surprise and horror. Valentine Was repeatedly exa- 
mined : his depositions were embodied in the form of an 
indictment ; and a true bill was found by the grand jury 
of the county. Elizabeth now communicated the fact to 

* From Rusbworth it is plain that Drammond received verbal instme- 
tions : tbat these proposals were parts of them appears from Bmnkaid's 
cbarxe in Birch, I 420. 

f Birch, ibid. Cecil a priest, and one of the Spanish party, who opposed 
Oialvy in Spain, on some cause of discontent went trfer to Paget and the 
politicians, and became a correspondent of the earl of Essex. There is 
reason to believe that he communicated to the English government the 
copies of Ogilvy's negociation in Spain. Compare Winwood. L 5S. 108. 
with Birch, 1 96a 407. it 306. From these and the intercepted despatches 
of the duke of Sessa, Elisabeth had sufficient evidence as far as regarded 
Ogilvy. Neither can there be any doubt respecting the misstoti of Drum- 
mond. Bellarmine published the letter of James j and, to excuse the 
kUig, Balmerino his secretary confessed that he had sent it without the 
royal warrant. He lost his office ) but retained an ample fortune and the 
royal favour. That Creighton was also employed on toe same mission as 
Drummond, appears from an original letter in the possession of the Rev. 
O. Oliver, to whose industry and research we owe the " History of Exeter, 
*' and Historic Collections relative to the Monasteries in Devon.*' 
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James, with an assurance that she did not believe him 
capable of so atrocious a crime. The Scottish monarch 
at first treated the charge with silence and contempt : 
hut, fearing that it might afterwards be urged as an ob- 
jection to his claim to the crown, requested his good 
sister to send him an attestation of its falsehood under 
the great seal. The queen complied : but he had no 
sooner read the instrument than he returned it, saying 
that it was so worded as to appear rather a pardon of 
1599. guilt than a declaration of innocence. Elizabeth corn- 
May, plained of this conduct as an insult : recrimination fol- 
lowed recrimination ; but it was not for the interest of 
either party to come to an open rupture ; and after mu- 
tual remonstrances the matter was suffered to remain 
dormant *. The charge, however, sunk deep into tbe 
mind of James. He considered it as a convincing proof 
of the hostility of Cecil ; and probably suspected, as the 
trial of Valentine was only suspended during his good 
behaviour t, that it was but the first step taken to ex- 
clude him from the succession. 

; • Camden. 78L Ryin. zri. 358. 373—378. 

f ** We have stayed his arraignment ; and will do. so long as the kiv 
* shall siTe no cause to the oontrarie, whereof yon mav assure his. 
lUd. 357. When James came to the throne, he oraered his aocnser to be 
hanged. Camden. Annales Jacobi. S. 
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CHAPTER VII, 



TrmnsaetioQs in Ireland— Administration of Perrot—His trial and death 
— Bebellion of Tyrone— His victory at Blaekwater— Essex lord depaty 
— His disobedience of the queen's ordsrs>-Gonferenoe with Tyrone — 
Retnm to England—Imprisonment and trial in the star-chamber — His 
attempt to raise the city— His feilare, trial* and condemnation— His 
death s^nd character — Opposition to monopolies— Victories of Monut- 
Joy in Ireland— Sobmission of Tyrone— Secret understanding between 
James of Scotland and Cecil— Declining health and low spirits of the 
queen- Her last sickness and death— Her character. 

In Ireland the lord Grey, by his cruelty and rapacity, 1584. 
had earned the hatred of all descriptions of people. He 
was replaced by sir John Perrot, supposed to be an ille- 
gitimate son of Henry VIII. ; a man equally severe, 
but strictly impartial, who made no distinction between 
the English or the Irishman, but inflicted punishment 
on all offenders, according to their demerits. During 
his administration, the late earl of Desmond was at« 
tainted by parliament, and the lands comprised within 1586. 
his earldom, amounting to almost 600,000 acres, were 
forfeited to the crown. It had long been the wish of 
the queen to colonize Ireland from England. Hitherto 
she had been deterred by consideration of the expense : 
now, however, Desmond's lands were granted to English 
settlers; and most of the royal favourites obtained 
ample districts, on the condition that one family should 
be settled on every 240 acres ; and that no native of 
Irish origin should be admitted among the new colonists. 
But it was difficult both for the crown to enforce, and 
for the grantees to fulfil these conditions. The number 
of acres planted did not amount to one half of the country ; 
and among the settlers was a considerable number of the 
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former inhabitants, who^ rather than abandon the place 
of their birth, consented to hold of foreigners the lands 
which had descended to them fi;om their progeni- 
tors. 

Perrot had reduced Ireland to a state of tranquillity 
hitherto unknown in its annals. The indigenous Irish, 
observing the severity with which he punished the 
injuries inflicted on them by the English adventurers, 
looked up to him as their friend ; but those who suffered 
from his justice sought to ruin him in the estimation of 
his sovereign. His hasty temper occasionally betrayed 
him into unseemly expressions ; his words, his actions, 
and his friendships were misinterpreted and misrepre- 
sented ; and Elizabeth began to doubt his loyalty, and 
to think him capable of seeking a kingdom for himself. 
Wearied out with insults and opposition he solicited 

1588. his revocation ; and on his return was admitted into the 
council in England. For some years the queen's 
jealousy seemed to sleep : but Perrot had spoken irre- 
verently not only of her, but also of her ''dancing'' 

159], chancellor; the revenge of Hatton awakened her sus- 

Mar. picions; and in 1591 a secret inquiry was made iota 
the conduct of the late deputy during his authority in 
Ireland. The men whose excesses he had repressed 
and punished eagerly supplied materials for his ruin ; 
and the unfortunate Perrot was arraigned in Westmin- 

April ster hall, on a charge of high treason. The principal 
1 7. witnesses were Williams, formerly his secretary, O'Regan, 
an Irish priest, who having conformed and married, had 
been employed by him as a spy *, and Walton, a stranger, 
of disreputable character. As far as their evidence 
went to show, that he had favoured the cathoUc clergy, 
negociated with the duke of Parma and the Spaniards, 
and secretly encouraged the insurrections of the O'Ruarcs 
and the Burkes, it was undeserving of Credit : but he 
could not deny, that in moments of irritation, when be 

* For his services on this trial he receiyed a pension of 401. pcf aoaiB* 
Camden, 647. Murdin,799, 
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found his plans for the melioration of Ireland rejected 
hy his enemies in the Irish council, and these supported 
against him hy their friends in the English cabinet, he . 
had let fall expressions highly disrespectful to the queen 
and her advisers. That he was innocent of treason, 
there cannot be a doubt : yet he was found guilty, and June 
two months later received judgment of death. His son ^^ 
had married the sister of Essex ; whose influence in 
his favour was balanced by the powerftil combination of 
his enemies. For six months his fate was kept in 
suspense ; but a broken heart, or a poisonous potion, 
deprived him of life. He died in the Tower ; an instance, 
says Camden, how difficult it is for a prince to forgive 
the wounds inflicted by a slanderous tongue *. 

Among the native Irish who had distinguished them- 
selves in the war against the earl of Desmond, was Hugh 
the son of the late baron of Dungannon. His services i585. 
had merited the approbation of the lord Grey, and he 
had been rewarded by the queen, first with the earldom 
of Tyrone, and afterwards with all the rights and lands, 
which his grandfather Conn had formerly possessed. 
To this title of English origin he soon added, without 
her consent, another which rendered him &r more 
respectable in the eyes of the natives. On the death of 
Tirlough Lynnogh, he proclaimed himself the O'Neil, 1593. 
and was considered by his countrymen as the Irish 
sovereign of Ulster. It would fatigue the reader to 
listen to the suspicions entertained of his fidelity, and 
bis contrary protestations of loyalty ; to examine the 
charges brought against him by the English governors* 
and their acts of violence alleged by him in justifica- 
tion of his conduct ; to notice the temporary hostilities, 
the repeated truces, the illusory negociations, which 
occupied the time, and perplexed the judgment, of 
several succeeding deputies. He required liberty of 
conscience ; they replied that such liberty was dis- 

• State Trials, 1315—1334. Camden, 64S— 64?. Penot*8 teitamflnt U 
in HeoroeN Camden. 99S— SSJ. 
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honourable to God : he demanded the enjoyment of the 
rights possessed by his grandfather ; they curtailed them 
to diminish his power and resources. The queen, whose 
attention was absorbed by the transactions on the con- 
tinent, bore with impatience the very mention of Ireland. 
It was a kingdom which brought her nothing bat ex- 
pense and vexation * ; nor did she blame the O'NeQ so 
much as the interested policy of her officers, who (so 
she suspected) sought to carve out fortunes fbr them- 
selves by driving the natives into rebellion. Hence she 
wished to extricate herself from the contest with Tyrone, 
provided she could do it with honour. She listened to 
his apologies, gave credit to his protestations, and 
instead of reinforcing her army, ordered her generals to 
negociate a peace. If we may believe them, it was the 
object of Tyrone to procrastinate the war, till he could 
receive the succours which he had solicited from the 
pope and the king of Spain. If we give credit to him, 
he was sincere but cautious ; he was content to live the 
subject of Elizabeth, but would not submit to be trampled 
1598. into the dust by the oppression of her officers. After 
Aug. many alternations of peace and war, of victory and 
^^* defeat, a decisive battle was fought near the fi>rt of 
Blackwater in Tyrone. Bagnal, the English com- 
mander-in-chief, with 1500 of his followers, was slain; 
the artillery, the ammunition, and the fortress itself fell 
into the hands of the enemy. The O'NeU was cele- 
brated in every district as the saviour of his country ; 
and the whole of the indigenous population with many 
of the chieftains of English origin, rose in arms to assert 
the national independence t. 
When the state of Ireland was debated in the council, 

* This wai the opinion of many, " esteeming bothe Calayes and In- 
** land rather a burden and a charage : and therefore do thinke it fit to 
'* leave them bothe, bat for this onely respect; that where Ireland hatbr 
" Tery good tvmbre and convenient havens, yf the Spaigniard might be 
** master of them, he wold in short space be master of the sease.** Lodge, 
11881. 

t Camden. 68ft 706. 715. 7S&. 783. Birch, L 879. ii. 7«L S73. 3M. SydMf 
papery L85LaeS.U.8i. Lodge, lii. 66. 
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Essex, by his objections to the appointment of every 
other person, was supposed to betray his wish to obtain, 
though he scorned to solicit, the office of lord deputy. 
His enemies, eager to remove him fh>m court, sought 
to gratify his ambition ; and the queen was induced, 
though it cost her a long struggle, to grant all his de- 
mands. To the remission of a debt of 8000/. was added 1 599. 
a present of almost thrice that sam ; the army, to be ^'"' 
placed under his command, was fixed at 18,000 men, 
comprising the best levies in the counties, and some of 
the veteran companies in the Netherlands; and his 
commission invested him with privileges never enjoyed 
by his predecessors, the power of pardoning all crimes 
and treasons without exception, and of concluding 
peace, or continuing the war, according to his discre- 
tion *. Even his instructions were drawn in conformity 
with his own suggestion, that he should in the first 
place proceed with his whole disposable force against 
Tyrone, and reduce, if it were possible, the province of 
Ulster, the great focus of the rebellion. To superficial 
observers he appeared to have regained his former 
place in the royal fevour ; and even the queen at his 
departure had dismissed him with expressions of kind- 
ness. But her mind was still prejudiced against him ; 
some of his ofidcers received orders to transmit to her 
faithful reports of his conduct ; and his adversaries in 
the council smiled at the alacrity with which he pre- 
cipitated himself into the snare which had beea laid for 
his destruction. His first act, after his arrival in Ire- Apr. 
land, was in direct contradiction to the royal will. Ehza- ^^ 
beth had forbidden him to give the command of the 
cavalry to his friend the earl of Southampton, who, by 
marrying in opposition to her pleasure, had incurred 
her dislike. Essex asked if she meant to revoke the 
powers specified in his commission. The queen made 
no reply ; but the moment she heard that Southampton 

• Bacon's Works, iiL 1S7, 1S9. 149. Sydney Papers^ U. 146. 
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had been named to the office, she ordered him to be 
Julyremoyed. Essex remonstrated 'with spirit, and it re- 
11* quired a second and more peremptory letter before he 
would obey *, 
But at this moment the royal attention was diverted 
1593. from Ireland by the alarm of invasion. In 1598 Philip 
Sept of Spain had been succeeded on the throne by his son 
13. of the same name, but of abilities far inferior to those 
of his father. The ministers of the new king, anxious 
to put an end to hostilities, which had inflicted severe 
wounds on the commerce of their country, and aware 
of the parsimony of the English queen, sought to 
incline her to peace, by driving her into extraordinary 
expense. She was informed that the adelantado had 
again prepared a formidable armament at Corunna; 
next, that he had sailed ; and lastly, that he had crossed 
the bay of Biscay, and had been actually seen near the 
coast of Bretagne. The usual precautions were imme- 
diately taken : one army was ordered to be raised for 
the defence of the royal person, and another to oppose 
the invaders; and the earl of Nottingham was ap- 
Aug. pointed commander-in-chief of all the forces t. At the 
5. same time the queen, apprehensive that Essex might 
return to make a tender of his services, forbade him to 
quit his charge in Ireland without a warrant under 
her own hand. Soon, however, the alarm subsided. 
The adelantado had indeed sailed, but his fleet divided 
itself into two squadrons ; the larger proceeded to the 
Canaries in quest of the Hollanders, the other, consisting 
only of six galleys, directed its course towards England, 
and, to the burprise of the public passed unobserved 
through the Channel, and anchored safely in the waters 
of SluysJ. 

• Birch, ii. 421. 423. 

i Camden represents the real ohject of these preparations to have been 
to prevent the earl firom bringing over the Irish armyto England, for the 
purpose of drivins his enemies ttom coart (Camden, 797): bat it is plain, 
IVom Winwood's Memorials, that the alarm aetaaliy existed. . See win- 
wood. 88. 91, 98. 95. Also the Sydney Papers, ii. 112, 113 

t Winwood, lOa Camden, m. 
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Essex had gone to Ireland for the express purpose of 
marching against Tyrone : yet, contrary to the expect- 
ation even of his enemies, he proceeded towards Mun-1599, 
ster, penetrated as ^r as Limerick, and, taking Cork May 
and Waterford in his way, returned by the coast to ^^• 
Dublin. The reduction of two castles, and the feigned *^^^ 
submission of three native chieftains, formed the sum of j^L 
his exploits ; and, if he magnified the importance of 30. 
these advantages in his despatches, he was at the same 
time compelled to own that three months of the summer 
season had been consumed, and that his army had 
dwindled away by desertion, disease, and the casualties 
of war *. But the queen would listen to no apology : 
his demand of reinforcements only inflamed her anger, 
and he received a peremptory order to undertake the 
promised expedition. About the end of August, with Aug. 
only three thousand men, a force inadequate to its oh- ^* 
ject, he met Tyrone on the banks of the Brenny. In- Sept. 
stead of fighting, the two chieftains conversed together 8» 
in private : the next day a more public conference was 
held ; and an armistice was concluded, to be renewed 
every six weeks during the winter, on condition that the 
lord deputy should transmit to the queen the several 
demands of the O'Neil. Of these the most important 
were, that the cathoUc worship should be tolerated; 
that the chief governor should be an earl with the title 
of viceroy ; that the principal officers of state and the 
judges should be natives; that the Q'Neil, O'Donnel, 
Desmond, and their associates, should enjoy the lands 
possessed by their ancestors for the last two hundred 
years ; and that one half of the army in Ireland should 
consist of natives t. 

This termination of the campaign, so contrary to his 
promises, completed the ruin of the earl in the mind of 

• The jooTual of this e&pedition is in Birch, iL 396, and Nagas AnU 
268. His excose was, that it would be daneerous to march into Ulstei 
Iwfore there was a certainty of fine weather, m the month of June. Wio: 
wuod, i. 40. 

i Winwood, 118. 137. Nugae Ant. 293. 301, 303. 
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his sovereign* If the disappointment of her hopes re- 
vived her resentment, her ignorance of what had passed 
between him and Tyrone in their private interview pro- 
voked a suspicion of his loyalty. He might perhaps 
seek only to perpetuate his command by protracting the 
war ; but it was also possible that his ambition might 
aspire to obtain the crown of Ireland, through the aid of 
the O'Neil *. Essex, however, did not allow her time 
Sept. ^ ^^^^^ 0^^^ these thoughts. To her astonishment, on 
28. the morning of Michaelmas-eve, jUst after she had 
risten, but before she was dressed, the door of her bed- 
chamber opened, and she beheld Essex himself on his 
knees at her feet. He begged of her to ][)ardon the in- 
trusion, to attribute it to zeal for her service, which 
had brought him from Ireland to lay before her the 
true state of that kingdom. Elizabeth knew not whe- 
ther to be angry or pleased. She gave him her hand to 
kiss, and he retired vnth a cheerful countenance, ob- 
serving to his friends that, though he had met witk 
many storms abroad, he had found a perfect calm at 
home. About noon he was admitted to an audience, 
and indulged in the same delusion : but in the even- 
ing the tempest burst upon his head. He was ordered 
to consider himself a prisoner in his room, and within a 
few days was delivered to the lord-keeper, to be kept in 
free custody under his charge t. 

The sudden return of Essex had been occasioned by 
an angry letter from the queen, which he attributed to 
the envious suggestions of his rivals. His first plan 
was to embark a body of 2000 cavalry, to land on the 
coast of Wales, to hasten to London, and to drive his 

• Baeon, iii. 145, 146. 

t Winwood, 118. Sydney papers, it lS7'-^30. 13L Camden. 796. Ba- 
con, iii. ISl. A prisoner whs said to be in free custody when he vms per- 
mitted to remain in a private hoose, under the charge of a pwson who was 
responsible for his appearance. The denee of indulgence in thes« eases 
was regulated by the council : but, whether he were confined to his ehaa> 
ber, or had the liberty of the whole house, or were permitted to take the 
air to a certain distance, he was always under the eye of a keeper, ap> 
pointed bv the council, or by the person to whoso eostodr he had ~ 
committed. 
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political antagonists from the oourt. But he aban- 
doned this dangerous expedient by the persuasion of 
his friend the earl of Southampton, and of Christopher 
Bloant» formerly the supposed paramour, now the hus- 
band, of his mother ; and consented, in imitation of the 
late earl of Leicester, to endeavour, by his unexpected 
appearance at court, to disconcert the intrigues of his 
enemies*. But Elizabeth did not allow the same arti- 
ice to succeed a second time. Her obstinacy had grown 
with her age ; and an opinion prevailed that her passion 
was kept alive by the representations of sir Robert 
Cecil, the earl of Nottingham, the lord Cobham, sir 
Walter Raleigh, and their associates t. She vented it 
on all who had accompanied the earl. *' When I came 
into her presence/' says sir John Harrington, ** she 
chafed much, walked fastly to and fro, looked with 
discomposure in her visage, and, I remember, catched 
'' at my girdle, when I kneeled to her, and swore, * By 
" *G— -d's Son I am no queen. That man is above 
'* ' me. Who gave him command to come here so soon ? 
" * I did send him on other business.' She bid me go 
** home. I did not stay to be bidden twice. If all 
** the Irish rebels had been at my heels, I should not 
" have made better speed {." 

But without the precincts of the court the public voice 
fearlessly declared itself in his favour. Men openly 
pitied his misfortune, and condemned the blind severity 
of the queen ; his vindication was published in sermons 
from the pulpit, and in pamphlets from the press ; se- 
veral ministers had the boldness to pray for him by 

• state Trials. 141S. 

4 Camden, 799, 800. Whyte, in hie letters, on two or three oceasioBs, 
represents Cecil as favoorable f Sydney Pap^ S04. 913.)- Yet he owns that 
Cecil refused to be reconciled, though he pronused to show no malice 
(ibid. 136.) : and Essex repeatedly numbers him among his enemies. 
Ciund.S32.837.83&852. 

X Nugn Antiqun, 364. Harrington had received a hint to keep a jour- 
nal of the proceedings in Ireland. The queen now demanded to see it. 
A.fter she had heanl it read, " she swore by 6— d's Son we were all Idlt 
** knaves, and the lord deputy worse, for wustiug our time and her oom* 
" mands in such wise as my ioumal doth write oE" Ibid. 
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name in their churches ; and even within the palace lihels 
on his supposed enemies were found scattered on the 
floors, and affixed to the walls. Alarmed by these in** 
dioations of the public feeling, the earl of Nottingham 
and sir Robert Cecil assumed to themselves the merit of 
mitigating the royal displeasure. But the anger of 
Elizabeth was inexorable ; and her desire of vengeance 
was sharpened by every interposition in his favour*. If 
she condescended to say that she sought " his amende 
" ment and not his destruction," it was not till she had 
consulted the judges, and had learned, to her disappoint- 
ment, that he could not be charged with high treason. 
Still the solicitations of his friends were rejected; his 
oflfers of submission were requited with expressions of 
contempt ; nor could his relations, not even his coun- 
tess, obtain access to his prison. Anxiety of mind pro- 
duced indisposition of body : but experience had taught 
the queen that such ailments were generally feigned, 
Dec. and she at first refused to allow her physician to seethe 
^*^' patient. When, however, she was assured that there 
was little probability of his life, she began to relent ; she 
even sent him a mess of broth from her own hand ; and 
added, with tears in her eyes, that she would have vi- 
sited him herself, if it had not been inconsistent widi 
her honour. The earl, like Wolsey, was recalled to life 
by the hope of repossessing the royal favour ; and the 
queen, like her &ther, relapsed into her former antipa- 
thy in proportion as the sick man recovered t. 
In this manner the fate of Essex occupied for several 

* At this time Hayward, a civilian, pnbliibed liis history of thedepori- 
tion of Richard II., and dedicated it to Easez, with expreaaiona of nigli 
(esteem for his character. The queen ordered him to be impriaoiicd. and 
inquired of Bacon, whether the Qflenee of Hayward did not aaooat to 
high treason ? Afterwards she persuaded herself that Hayward was only 
the publisher, and wished him to be racked that he might discover dw 
real author. " Nay, madam," said Bacon, '* he is a doctor. Ni*«er rsck 
" his person, but rack his style. Let him have pen. ink. and paper, aad 
" help of books, and oimtinue the story where it ur»aketh off, and I will 
** undertake, by collating the styles, to judge whether he be tht. aotlwr or 
"not." Cabala, 8L 

t Sydney Pap. U. 146—159. 
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months tbe attention of the court. Elizabeth revolved 
in her mind a variety of plans : each was successively 
approved and rejected ; and the earl, though he obtained 
permission to be confined in his own house, saw no * 
prospect of a fiivourable result At last the rashness of 
his sister, the lady Rich, who had circulated copies of a 
letter written by her to the queen *, provoked Elizabeth, 
in her own vindication* to bring him to a private trial 
before a court of eighteen commissioners, empowered to ^^^ * 
pass " censure," but not judgment, on the prisoner. In June 
presence of this singular and unconstitutional tribunal, ^* 
composed of men, his political rivals and enemies, Essex 
appeared on his knees, with his papers in his hat lying 
before him on the floor. The proceedings lasted eleven 
hours. After a considerable time permission was granted 
to him, at the suggestion of the archbishop, to rise and 
stand ; later in the day he was suffered to support him^ 
self by leaning against a cupboard ; and towards the 
conclusion he was indulged with a seat without a back. 
The crown lawyers, Yelverton, Coke, Flemming, and 
the man that owed his own preferment to the friendship of 
Essex, Francis Bacon, exerted all their powers of rheto- 
ric in exaggeration of his offence. He had neglected to 
prosecute the war against Tyrone, had submitted to a 
disgraceful interview and treaty with that rebel, and 
had returned to England in defiance of the royal prohi- 
bition.* Once only did the earl lose the command of his 
temper, when he repelled with bitter scorn the imputa- 
tion of treason thrown out by sir Edward Coke : to the 
other charges he replied by pleading guilty, but contend- 
ing that they were errors of the head, not of the heart. 
Each commissioner severally pronounced his own indi- 

• Her letter began thus : " Early did I hope this morning to have had mine 
** eyes blessed with your majesty's beauty;*' and ends with these words : 
*' let your majesty's divine powe« be no more eclyused than your beauty, 
'< which hath shined througnout all the world ; aiid imitate the Deity, nut 
*• destroying those that trust in your mercy.'* Birch, ii. 443. These pas- 
sages show what kind of flattery was believed to have the most influ* 
eoce with the queen. Her celestial beauty had then " shtued throughout 
** all the world'* during no less a space than sixty seven years. 
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TidUal " censare," or opinion Yespe«ting the guilt of the 
prisoner, and the punishment which he deserved: the 
queen received their report, and it was reserved that 
' Essex should be sequestered from the exercise of every 
office which he held by patent^ and should remain a 
prisoner at the royal pleasure*. Elisabeth's anger was 
now mollified : she persuaded hers^ that she had not 
only broken the proud sprit of her Mien favoutite, but 
had convinced the world, by the oensure of the couit» 
that she had not punished him beyond his deserts. Yet» 
as often as she was solicited to show him favour, some- 
thing infallibly happened to revive her displeasure, un- 
pleasant intelligence from Ireland, or the pretensions of 
the knights whom he had made during the campaign, 
or, as was believed, the secret misrepresentations of Uie 
courtiers, who gave themselves out to the public as his 
friends. With respect to the earl himself, he devoted 
his time to exercises of religion, declaring that the tears 
of his repentance had quenched the fire of his ambiUoo, 
that he had made an eternal divorce from the world, 
and that, if he still desired the royal fiivour, it was not fi>r 
any earthly' object, but merely that he might quit this 
life in peace with one whom he revered as the image of 
the Almighty. Elizabeth began to look with an eye of 

July compassion on the repentant sinner: she ordered his 
3. keeper to be removed ; a month later she granted him 

'^^S* permission to leave his house at his pleasure ; but when 
he soticited the favour of being admitted once only to 
her presence, a scornful refusal was returned, vnth an 
admonition that he was not yet free from her '* indig- 
'* nation,'* but must consider himself a prisoner under 
the charge of his own discretion t. 



• Mor>8on*8 Itinerary, part ii. 68. 74 Sydney Pap. iL 187— 806. C3am- 
den. 828-830. 

f Baocm, iii. 15S. State Trials, 1419. Winwood, 8S0.2M. SydBcy Fkp. 
S06— Sie. It was probably about this time that Raleigh (Madin. 81i) 
wrote to sir Robert Cecil, advising hira ■* not to relent towards the ty- 
" runt." The contents of the letter show that the date of 1601 oa the 
back is a mistake* 
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The submission and contrition so recently manifested 
by SSssez were, howeyer, but a mask, under which he 
eoTered the turbulent workings of his passions *. On 
his commitment, his friends, particularly the earl of 
Southampton and the lord Monntjoy, appreheusiye for 
his life, had earnestly laboured to effect his escape. 
Southampton even offered to be the companion of his 
flight, and the partaker of his fortunes in a foreign realm. 
But Essex resolutely replied that he would never con 
descend to live in exile; he would either recover his 
former greatness, or perish in the attempt t. 

Of the different projects which had offered themselves 
to his mind, the most flattering, both to his pride and 
resentment, was that from which he had been dissuaded 
in Ireland, the forcible seizure of the royal person, and 
the banishment of his enemies from the council. With 
this view he now solicited the co-operation of the king of 
Scots, and of Moun^oy, who had reluctantly accepted 
the dangerous ofiice of deputy in Ireland. If that noble* 
man gave, he soon recalled, his assent. He was willing 
to risk his life to save that of his friend ; but the neces* 
sity had ceased; and, since his trial, Essex was no 
longer in danger of dying by the axe of the executionei}. 
The earl bore the disappointment with patience : but at ^epU 
Michaelmas his monopoly of sweet wines expired, and 29.' 
his petition for a renewal of the lease was eluded by the 
queen, who replied that she would first inquire into its 
annual value ; that, when horses became unmanageable. 



* ** My lord of Essex shyftethe from sorrowe and repentaiiM to rage 
* and rebellion so suddeoUe, as well provethe him devdde of goode reason 
" as righte mynde. In my laste discourse, he uttered strange wordes 
" borderinge on snche strange desygns, that made me hasten rorthe and 
" leave his presence. Thank heaven 1 1 am safe at home, and if I go in 
" suche troubles againe, I deserve the gallowes ibr a meddlynge foole. 
" His speeches of the queene beoomethe no man who hath mens $ana in 
" corpore tano. He hathe ill advysers, and mucho evyll hatha sprunge 
** from thys source. The Queene well knowethe how to humble the 
** haughtie spirit; the haughtie spirit knoweth not how to yield, and the 
«' man's soule seemeth tossede to and firo, like the waves of a troubled 
** sea." Harington, Nugas Antique, i. 179. 

t Birch,Ji. 470. t Ibid. 471. 
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Not. it was usual to tame their spirit by stinting them in the 
2. quantity of their food. He petitionea a second time; 
17. and she appointed a commission to conduct the monopoly 
for her own benefit. He waited till the 17th of No- 
vember, the anniversary of her coronation, when the 
courtiers were accustomed to crowd to her levee, to offer 
presents and addresses. On that day she received irom 
Essex an humble and eloquent letter, well calculated to 
rekindle her affection, if a single spark were yet alive 
in her breast. This, in the shipwreck of his fortune, 
was the last plank to which he clung. It failed him. 
the letter -remained unnoticed ; and the unfortunate 
earl abandoned himself to the suggestions of despair ** 

Hitherto he had lived in privacy and solitude : now 
the doors of Essex house were thrown open to every 
comer : his former dependants were summoned from 
the country ; and their number was recruited by the 
accession of bold and needy adventurers. At the same 
time he invited the most zealous among the puritan 
preachers, whose daily sermons drew crowds of fanatics 
around him ; and he proposed, to certain theologians, 
the question, whether it were not lawful, in the case of 
mal-administration, to compel a sovereign to govem 
according to lawt. As another resource, by a trusty 
messenger he sent professions of his attachment to the 
king of Scotland, informing him that the earl of Not- 
tingham, CeciU Raleigh, and Cobham, the Action which 
ruled at court, were leagued to place the Spanish infanta 
on the throne at the death of the queen ; advised him to 
require the immediate recognition of his right to the 
succession ; and promised on the arrival of the ambas- 

• Winwood, 1. 271. Birch, Si. 469. 

i " The Earle of Essex is now altogeather athis howse near temple bsrr 
" in no favoar as yet with her Maiestie but growing agwne to wcmted po- 
" pularyty. by beying often visited by many of the nobility, as theiles of 
" Worcester, Southampton, Sussex, Rutland, Bedford and others, wUii 
" many captaines and cavaliers* and the whole pack of Poritanes, inso- 
' much as now it is thought bothe the Queene and Mr. Secretary stand io 
" some awe of hym, and would make hym surer if they durst.*^ Privf to 
lettw, Jan. Idt 
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sadors to risk his life apd fortune in defence of the 
house of Stuart. James, who had long distrusted the 
intentions of the secretary, received the offer with plea- 
sure, and resolved to despatch two envoys to England, 
ostensibly on a mission to the English queen, but in 
reality to assure the earl of his approbation and sup- 
port*. 

To elude suspicion, the principal of the conspirators 
were accustomed- to assemble at Drury house, the 
residence of the earl of Southamptcm. Thence they 
communicated by writing with Essex, and discussed the 
several plans which he suggested. That which appeared 
least objectionable was, that they should proceed in .^^^ 
force to the palace, that sir Christopher Blount with his Yeh* 
party should take possession of the gate, sir John Davis 2. 
of the great chamber, and sir Charles Davers of the 
guard ; and that the earl, with certain noblemen, 
snould throw himself on his knees before the queen, 
and refuse to rise till she had granted his petition. No- 
thing, however, was finally determined ; and, while he 
waited with impatience for the answer of the king of 
Scots, he was precipitated into a new course by the 
vigilance of the ministers, whose suspicions had been 
excited by the concourse of people at Essex house, and 
whose fears were now confirmed by a secret communica- 
tion from sir Henry Neville. To secretary Herbert, 
who brought the earl an order to appear before the j 
council, he replied that he was too unwell to leave his 
apartment : in a few minutes he received a note from 
an unknown writer, warning him to provide without 
delay for his own safety ; and this was followed by in- 
telligence that the guards had been doubled at the 
palace and in its neighbourhood. His only hope of 
success depended on expedition. During the night he 
despatched messengers to assemble his friends : on their 
arrival in the morning, he informed them that a plot 

• Birch, ii. 508. 509. 
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was laid for his life, and requested their company, wMle 
he proceeded to the queen, and solicited her protectioa 
against the malice of his enemies. It was Sunday : at 
ten in the forenoon the lord mayor, aldermen* and 
companies, would assemble at St. Paul's Cross ; and he 
had determined to join them at the conclusion of the 
sermon, and to call on them to follow him to the palace. 
To a cool obseryer the experiment must have appeared 
hazardous and uncertain : but he was buoyed up with 
the belief of his own popularity, and the knowledge that 
a few years before the duke of Guise, in similar circum- 
stances, had, with the aid of the Parisians, successfully 
braved the authority of his sovereign. 
Ye\^ From the execution of this project he was diverted by 
g. an unexpected arrival. A little before ten he was told 
that Egerton, the lord keeper, the earl of Worcester, 
KnoUys, the comptroller of the household, and the lord 
chief justice, stood at the gate, demanding admission. 
He gave orders that they should be introduced throagh 
the wicket, but that all their attendants, with the excep- 
tion of the purse-bearer, should be excluded. Egerton 
demanded the cause of this tumultuary meeting; to 
whom Essex, raising his voice, replied, '* There is a plot 
" laid for my life : letters have been counterfeited in my 
" name ; and assassins have been appointed to murder 
*' me in bed. We are met to defend our lives ; since 
my enemies cannot be satisfied unless they suck my 
blood." ** If such be the case," said Popham, •* let it 
be proved : we will relate it fairly ; and the queen will 
" do impartial justice." After the mention of impartial 
justice, the earl of Southampton complained of the 
assault made upon him by the lord Grey ; but was told 
that the guilty party had suffered imprisonment for the 
offence*. Egerton desired Essex to explain bis griev- 

* Id Ireland, Southamptoa had put Grey nnder arrest for one nigfa^ 
tieeause he had charxed the enemy without orders. This had oocatioiMd 
several challenges, i^hich had been defeated by the queen's vigilance. 
** Notwithstanding that they ar commanded uppon theire allegiance not 
** to medle with ech other, yet the last weeke tne la Grey, witli many of 



«( 
«« 
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ances in private : when several voices exclaimed, " They 
•• abuse you, my lord, they are undoing you. You lose 
'* your time.*' Egerton, turning round and putting on 
his cap, commanded in the queen's name every man to 
lay aside his arms and to depart. But Essex immediately 
eatered the house ; the loids followed ; and the crowd 
shouted, *' Kill them, keep them for pledges, throw the 
** great seal out of the window.'' Having passed through 
two rooms, guarded by musketeers, they were introduced 
into a back parlour ; when the earl, desiring them to 
have patience for half an hour, ordered the door to be 
bolted, and intrusted his prisoners to the care of sir 
John Davis, sir Gilly Merrick, Francis Tresham, and 
Owen Salisbury. 

Returning into the court, Essex drew his sword, 
rushed into the street, and was followed by the earls of 
Rutland and Southampton, the lords Sandys and 
Mounteagle, and about eighty knights and gentlemen ; 
to whom were afterwards added, through friendship 
or fbar, the earl of Bedford, the lord Cromwell, and 
about two hundred others. At Ludgate he prevailed on 
the guard to let him pass, protesting that his object 
was to save his life from the violence of lord Cobham, sir 
Walter Raleigh, and their accomplices. But he found 
the streets empty : there was no meeting at St. Paul's 
Cross ; and the citizens, in consequence of orders from 
the lord mayor, remained quiet within their houses. 
The earl proceeded, shouting, ** For the queen, my mis- 
" tress !" till he arrived at the residence of Smith, one 
of the sheriffs, and, as he believed, his devoted partisan. 
But Smith was not to be found : his absence convinced 
the unfortunate nobleman of the failure of his plan ; 



" his followers, drew in the strand nppon the earle, who was on horseback 
*' with a footeboy only by hym : his boy lost his hand, bat therle defended 
" hym selfe till clublies came to succour hym ; for this fact, the lo. 6r^ 
** is committed prisoner to the fleete, and the said Earle of Southampton 
M nach oommended." Jan. 13. See also Winwood, i. 47. S93. 
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and, unable to conceal his agitation, he retired to a pri« 
vate room, to compose his spirits. 

At court the earl possessed so many friends, that 
the ministers knew not whom to trust. By their orders 
the guards were mustered ; the gates of the palace were 
closed and fortified; and every passage in the neigh- 
bourhood was obstructed with chains and carriages. 
The queen alone had the boldness to talk of going in 
search of the insurgents. Not one of them would dare 
to meet a single glance of her eye ; they would flee at 
the very notice of her approach. About two in the 
afternoon lord Burghley with a herald, and the earl of 
Cumberland with sir Thomas Gerard, ventured to enter 
the city in different quarters, and proclaimed Essex a 
traitor, offering a reward of 1000/. for his apprehension, 
and a full pardon to such of his associates as should 
immediately return to their duty. The earl had by this 
time left the house of sheriff Smith, with blasted hopes 
and diminished numbers. Lord Burghley retreated 
before him : but he was repulsed by the guard at Lud- 
gate, and, returning to Queenhithe, proceeded by water, 
with fifty companions, to Essex house. Here his dis- 
appointment was converted into despair. The imprisoned 
lords, whom he had considered as hostage^ for his own 
safety, were gone. They had been liberated by the com- 
mand of his confidant sir Ferdinando Grorges, who 
sought by this service to purchase his own pardon. As 
a last resource he began to fortify the house : in a &w 
minutes it was surrounded by the royalists under the 
lord admiral. A parley ensued between sir Robert 
Sydney in the garden, and Essex and Southampton on 
the roof. The demands of the earls were refused : but 
a respite of two hours was granted, that the ladies and 
their female attendants might retire ; and about six, 
when the battering train had arrived from the Tower, 
the summons was repeated. Lord Sandys proposed a 
desperate sally : they might either cut their way 
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through the enemy, or die, as brave men ought to die, 
with their swords in their hands. But Essex, who still 
cherished a hope of life, consented to surrender on the 
promise of a fair trial. That night the chief of the pri- 
soners were lodged in Lambeth palace : the next morn- 
ing they were conveyed to the Tower *. 

The preceding evening Thomas Lee, a soldier of Feb. 
fortune, had offered his services to sir Robert Cecil : four 12. 
days later . he was heard to say that, if the friends of 
Essex meant to save him from the block, they should 
petition for his pardon in a body, and refuse to depart 
till it had been granted. Sir Robert Cross communi- 
cated this remark to the secretary : orders were issued 
for the apprehension of Lee ; and the pursuivants dis- 
covered him the same evening, in the crowd at the door 
of the presence chamber, during the queen*s supper. In 13. 
the morning he was arraigned on a charge of intending 
to murder the sovereign, and the next day suffered the 
death of a traitor. No man, who will read the report 14, 
of his trial, can entertain a doubt of his innocence. But 
his conviction produced this effect; it persuaded the 
queen that her safety was incompatible with the life of 
Essex t. 

In a few days the two earls were arraigned before the 29. 
lord Buckhurst, as lord-steward, and twenty-five other 
peers. Essex, looking round from the bar, said that he 
saw among the lords several who were known to be his 
personal enemies. These he should challenge ; it was 
the privilege of the lowest subject in the land ; it could 
not be refused to one belonging to the first order in the 
state. The judges were consulted, who replied that the 

• See Camden, 845. The State Trials, 1333-1350. 1410—1451. and 
note (W). 

t It is published in Howell's State Trials, L 1403. Camden's observa- 
tion is, pro temporum ratione salutaris hsec visa est severitas, p. 847. On 
the day of Lee's arraignment sir Robert Cecil is said to have made a 
speech in the star-chamber, the violence of which may be perhaps excused 
on account of the excitement raised so lately by the attempt of Essex : 
but which charges the earl with treasons not afterwards mentione 1 at Ui$ 
trial. Harl. MS. 6854, and life of sir R. Cecil, 60. 
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law had drawn a broad distinction between peers and 
jurors. The former gave their verdict on their honour; 
and, as they could not be sworn, so neither could they be 
challenged *• 

The indictment charged the prisoners with having 
imagined the deposition and the death of the queen. It 
was supported with great vehemence by the crown law- 
yers, Yelverton, Coke, and Bacon, who drew their aigu- 
ments from the open and acknowledged facts that Essex 
and Southampton had imprisoned the four counsellors, 
had entered the city in arms, had called on the inhabit- 
ants to rise, had refused to disperse at the royal com- 
mand, intimated by a herald at arms, had assaulted 
the military force posted at Ludgate, and had fortified 
and kept Essex house against the army under the com- 
mand of the earl of Nottingham. Essex replied that he 
did not speak to preserve his life — ^it was not worth the 
preserving — ^but he stood there to preserve his honour. 
He had never entertained a thought of injuring tbe 
queen ; nor were the acts assigned any proof of such an 
intention. If he had taken up arms, and had invoked 
the aid of the citizens, he could justly plead that it was 
done through necessity. The lord Cobham and sir 
Walter Raleigh sought to take his life ; that the queen's 
authority afforded little protection, had been shown by 
the late atrocious assault committed in the open street 
by the lord Grey on the earl of Southampton ; and in 
such circumstances he could conceive no other means of 
safety than to repel force by the employment of force. 

In refutation of this plea it was urged that at Drury 
house the conspirators had proposed to seize the person 
of the queen, and to compel her td govern according to 
the pleasure of Essex ; that the irruption into the city 
was the result of that project ; and that this fact would 

* Camden, 84S. The peers were the earls of Oxford, NottiDgham, Shrrwt- 

bury, Derby. Worcester, Cumberland, Sussex, Hertford, and Lincoln : the 

viscount Bindon ; the lords Hunsdon, Delaware, Morlev, Cobham, Stafibrd. 

Grey, Lnmley, Windsor, Rich, Darcy, Chandu«, Su John of filetao^ fiui]^ 

ey, Compton, and Howard of Walden. 
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be proved to the satisfaction of every impartial man» by 
the evidence of some, and the confessions of others, 
among the conspirators. 

At the mention of Drury house the earl betrayed 
symptoms of agitation. He had carefully destroyed 
every suspicious paper, and rested with entire confidence 
on the secrecy of his associates. However, he soon le- 
covered himself ; and, when sir Ferdinando Grorges ap- 
peared as a witness, examined him sharply, extorted from 
him an acknowledgment that no injury was intended to 
the queen, and inferred from his manner and hesitation 
that he had been tampered with in the Tower, and was 
therefore unworthy of credit In conclusion he observed 
that, whether the consultations at Drury house were cri- 
minal or not, was a question which did not concern him : 
they were held by other persons ; he had never been 
present. 

Southampton adopted a different line of defence. He 
maintained that, though many projects had been men- 
tioned in these meetings, nothing had been concluded ; 
that to consult was not to determine ; that there was no 
connexion between the meetings in question and the at- 
tempt to raise the city ; that the latter arose entirely 
from occurrences which could not have been foreseen, 
from the information of immediate danger to the life 
of Essex, and the unexpected arrival of the four coun- 
sellors*. 

As the trial proceeded the earl was reproached with 
having said that the kingdom was bought and sold. He 
vindicated the expression on the ground that sir Robert 
Cecily who ruled as if he were the sovereign, had main- 
tained that the right of the infanta of Spain was equal 
to that of any other among the competitors. Cecil, who 
was present, but unseen, instantly started from a private 
box, and, having obtained permission to speak, insisted 
that the earl should either name the person from whom 

• Camden, 849—831. State Trials. 1333—1350. 
VOL. VIII. 2 B 
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he received the information, or be content to have his as- 
sertion accounted a calumny. Essex refused; but in 
his anxiety to repel the charge of falsehood, remarked 
that his fellow-prisoner had heard it as well as himselil 
The secretary, turning to Southampton, conjured him 
by their former friendship, and as he was a christian 
man, to name the informer. In this trying naoment 
Southampton appealed to the court, whether it were 
consistent with reason or with honour that he should 
betray the secret. All replied in the aflBxmative, and he 
named sir Robert KnoUys, comptroller of the household, 
and uncle to Essex *. 

While a serjeant at arms was despatched for KnoUys, 
sir Edward Coke arose, and accused Essex of hypocrisy 
and irreligion, because, while he pretended to be a pro- 
testant, he had promised toleration to Blount, his father- 
in-law, a known catholic. The earl replied that the 
charge was false ; that he had always lived, and should 
die, a protestant ; that he had never made any promise 
of toleration to Blount; but that he did not consider it 
an essential part of the reformed worship to put catho- 
lics to death on account of their religion t. 

When KnoUys arrived he gave a new but unsatis&c- 
tory version of his conversation with the two earls. If 
we may believe him, what he had heard from Cecil, and 
had repeated to his nephew, was not that the claim of the 
infanta had been maintained by Cecil, but by Doleman, 
who had dedicated his book to Essex. The earl shortly re- 
plied that he had understood him in a very different sense. 

* Camden, 854. The Freoch ambassador, who was preseen- sayi tb«t 
the reply of Essex *' picqua si fort le secretaire (pour ea estre paraventov 
quelqae chose) qu'il se prit k crier tout hault* qu'il ne feroit jaamis mrrk* 
a sa majeste, si ou ne lui ostoit la teste comme k un traistre." He adds, 
" il n'avoit pas oublie ce jour la petite boite: car en ma vie je ne le Tcii 
plus beau" — and, a little later, that the peers " a leur contenance redoabt- 
oyent plus re petit homme, que lear conscience, et que leur royne.** Win- 
wood. 1. S99. This letter soon became public* and* to appeaae the seere* 
tary, was disavowed by the ambassador. 

t It is singular that the editors in the first edition subetltated the milder 
expression, cruciarentur, for that in the original, morte afScerentai 
Hearne's Camden, 855. 
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" Your misunderstanding arose," exclaimed the secre- 
tary, " from your opposition to peace. It was your ambi- 
tion that every military man should look up to you as 
his patron, and hence you sought to represent me and 
the counsellors, who wished to put an end to the war, 
** as the pensioners of Spain*." 

To certain questions put by the lords, the judges re- 
plied, that it was rebellion in a subject to attempt to 
raise a force which the sovereign could not resist ; and 
that in every rebellion the law supposed a design against 
the crown and life of the sovereign, because it became 
the interest of a successful rebel that the sovereign 
should not reign nor Uve to punish the rebellion. After 
an hour's deliberation the peers pronounced both the 
prisoners guilty. Essex observed that, as he should not 
solicit, so neither should he reftise mercy ; that, though 
the lords had found him guilty according to the letter of 
the law, he believed that they had acquitted him in their 
own consciences ; and that he hoped they would inter- 
cede for the life of his fellow-prisoner, who had offended 
more through affection for him than through any other 
motive. Southampton followed. His only object had been 
to obtain redress for his friend, whom he believed to have 
been treated harshly. The law might suppose in him 
the intention of deposing and killing the queen, but he 
knew that no such thought had ever suggested itself to 
his mind. His crime was a crime of ignorance. Yet he 
submitted to his fate, and threw himself on the mercy of 
the queen. He had spent the best part of his patrimony 
and endangered his life in her service ; and if, in pity of 
his ignorance, she were pleased to make him the object 
of mercy, he should receive the favour with humility and 
gratitude. 

The lord steward pronounced judgment: the edge of 
the axe was turned towards the prisoners ; and Essex 

• Winwood, i. 300. Camden, 854. 
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observed, as he left the bar» that his body might have 
rendered better service to his sovereign ; but it would be 
as she pleased : if his death proved an advantage to her, 
it was well. He begged that Ashton, his favourite mi- 
nister, might attend him; made an apology to the 
councillors whom he had confined ; and asked pardon 
of the lords Morley and Delaware, whose sons, though 
entirely ignorant of the plot, had been drawn by hinx 
into the same danger with himself *. 

£ssex was followed to the Tower by Dove, dean of 
Norwich, who exhorted him to make his peace with the 
Almighty by the confession of his treason. The earl re- 
plied, that in what ho had done he had committed no 
offence against God. He attempted to justify his re- 
fusal to appear before the council by the example of 
David, who had disobeyed the summons from Saul; 
and contended that his office of earl marshal authorized 
him to reform the abuses in the government. To Dove 
succeeded Ashton, who, it was believed, had previously 
received his lesson from the secretary. This perfidious 
divine assumed a bolder and harsher tone. He rejected 
the earrs protestations of innocence as the sinful eva- 
sions of a guilty conscience ; and threatened him with 
the vengeance of an omniscient Judge unless he should 
make a full and sincere confession. Whether it was 
through the fear of death, or the menaces of the preacher, 
Feb. ^he spirit of Essex was at last subdued. He sent for the 
22. lord keeper, the treasurer, the admiral, and the secre- 
tary, solicited their forgiveness, and made an ample 
avowal of every ambitious and unlawM project which 
had entered his mind ; betrayed the secrets of the men 
whom be had seduced to aid him with their counsel and 
exertions ; and disclosed the object of the negociation 
between himself and the king of Scots. His confession 
ftUed four sbc^ets of paper : but its accuracy has been 

• Camden, W? -857 Rtelfi Trials, 1350—1358, 
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doubted; and his associates complained that he had 
loaded both himself and them with crimes of which 
neither he nor they were guilty *. 

The eyes of the public were now fixed on Elizabeth. 
Some persons maintained that she had not the heart to 
put her favourite to death — ^her affection would infallibly 
master her resentment; others, that she dared not — 
revenge might urge him on the scaffold to reveal secrets 
disreputable to a maiden queen t. But his enemies 
were industrious ; and, while they affected to remain 
neutral, clandestinely employed the services of certain 
females, whose credulity had been formerly deceived by 
the earl, and whose revenge was gratified by keeping 
alive the irritation of their mistress. From them Eliza^ 
both heard tales of his profligacy, his arrogance, and 
his ingratitude to his benefactress, whom he had pro- 
nounced *' an old woman, as crooked in mind as she was 
•• in body J." This insult to her ** divine beauty " sunk 
deeply into her breast, and, jointly with his obstinacy in 
refusing to sue for mercy, steeled her against the apolo- 
gies, the solicitations, and the tears of his friends. She 
signed the fatal warrant ; but, with her usual indecision, 
first sent her kinsman, Edward Carey, to forbid, and 
then the lord Darcy, to hasten, its execution $. 

• Wiowood, 301. aoa StateTxialB. 1430. 1448. 1447. Bixch.u. 478—480. 
Camden, 865. 

t Osbora, Miscellany, 313. " UndatiM words of a sul^ect,** Raleish 
writes, "do often take deeper root than the memory of ill deeds do: &e 
'* late earl of Essex told queen Elizabeth that her conditions were as 
** crooked as her carcase; but it cost him his head, which his insurrection 
«* had not cost him, but tat that speech." See Birch's Works of Raleigh, 
1. 333. Many believed that this was the real cause of his execution within 
the Tower. There is, indeed, something suspicious in the earnestness 
with which Cecil instructs Wiowood to dMlaie in the French court that 
Essex had petitioned to die in private (Winwood, L 302). When the en- 
voy perlbrmed the commission tu Henry IV. that monarch exclaimed. 
" Nay, lather the clean contrary : for he desired nothing more than to dye 
" in publik.'* tbid. 309. Barlow, however, in his sermon, says, that ac- 
cording to the earl himself, he had asked for a private execution, " lest 
" the acclamations of the citizens should hove him up." Birch, ii. 483. 

% Osbom, Memoirs, 93. She had told him that he must be carenil to 
eonfine himself to his insolent contempt of her person, '* de mepriser sa 
Yiersonne insolemment comme il faisoh,'* for it would be worse for him, 
" s'ii touchast a sun sceptre.'* Beaumont, from her own words in Von 
Raumer, iL 181. i Camden, 860. 
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About eight in the morning Essex was led to the 
Feb. gcaffold, which had been erected within the court of the 
Tower. He was attended by three divines, whose words, 
to use his own expression, had ploughed up his heart 
Never did a prisoner behave with greater humility, or 
manifest a deeper sorrow. He acknowledged his 
numerous transgressions of the divine law : but when 
he came to his offence against the queen, he sought in 
vain for words to express his feelings. He called it " a 
great sin, a bloody sin, a crying and infectious sin, 
for which he begged pardon of Grod and his sovereign.** 
Whether he still indulged a hope of pardon, is un- 
certain : but it was remarked that he never mentioned 
his wife, or children, or friends ; that he took leave of 
no one, not even of his acquaintances then present, and 
that, when he knelt down to pray, he betrayed consider- 
able agitation of mind *. The first stroke took from 
him all sense of pain : the third severed his head from 
the body. 

Thus, at the premature age of thirty-three, perished 
the gallant and aspiring Essex. At his first intro- 
duction to Elizabeth he had to contend against the 
dislike with which she viewed the son of a woman who 
had been her rival, and a successful rival, in the affec- 
tions of Leicester. If he overcame this prejudice, it was 
not owing to personal heauty or exterior accomplish- 
ments t. In these respects, if we except the exquisite 
symmetry of his hands, he was inferior to many gentle- 
men at court. But there was in him a frankness of dis- 
position, a contempt of all disguise, an impetuosity of 
feeling, which prompted him to pour out his whole soul 
in conversation; qualities which captivated the old 

• Baoun. iH. 179. Winwood, L 301. Birch, ii. 481—484. Camdea, 850. 
The most pressing instructions had been previoosly gi^ea to the ofllem 
and divines to prevent him ftom speaking of the nature of his offence, or 
of his associates, and to confine him to a simple declaration of soRnw fbr 
his treason. See Jaidine, 374. 

f He stooped fiirward, walked and danced nngracefklly. and was 
slovenly in ms dress. Watton, RehqusB, 160. 
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queen, fktigued as she was with the cautious and mea- 
sured language of the politicians around her. She 
insisted on his constant presence at court, and undertook 
to form the young mind of her favourite : hut the scholar 
presumed to dispute the lessons of his teacher ; and the 
spirit with which he opposed her chidings extorted her 
applause. In every quarrel his perseverance was vic- 
torious ; and his vanquished mistress, in atonement for 
the pain which she had given, loaded him with caresses 
and fevours. Hence he deduced a maxim, which, how- 
ever it might succeed for a few years, finally hrought 
him to the scaffold — that the queen might he driven, hut 
could not be led ; that her obstinacy might be subdued 
by resistance, though it could not be softened by sub- 
mission. 

Contrary to the lot of most favourites, he had enjoyed 
at the same time the affection of the sovereign and of 
the people. To the latter he was known only by the 
more dazzling traits in his character, his affability and 
profusion, his spirit of adventure and thirst of glory, 
and his constant opposition to the dark and insidious' 
policy of the Cecils. His last offence could not, indeed, 
be disguised ; but it was attributed not so much to his 
own passions, as to the secret agents of his enemies, 
working upon his open and unsuspecting disposition. 
To silence these rumours, an account of his treason was 
published by authority, charging him, on his own con- 
fession, and the confessions of his associates, with a 
design to place himself on the throne. But the charge 
obtained no credit ; and the popularity of the queen, 
which had long been on the wane, seemed to be buried 
in the same grave with her favourite. On her appear- 
ance in public, she was no longer greeted with the 
wonted acclamations ; and her counsellors were received 
with loud expressions of insult and abhorrence *. 

The death of Essex contributed to save the life of 

• Osboro, MiscelUay, S04 Birch, it 510. 
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Southampton. He would cease to be an object of appre- 
hensioDy when he could be no longer swayed by the 
counsels of his unfortunate friend ; and CecA owed to 
him some return for the opportunity which he had 
afforded him at the trial of rebutting the charge so con- 
fidently made by Essex. But, though the ministers 
solicited the queen in his fiiyour, though they extorted 
from her a reprieve from the block, they could not obtain 
his discharge from the Tower. Cuffe, the secretary, and 

Mar. Merrick, the steward of Essex, suffered the usual 
^^ punishment of traitors; which was commuted into 
decapitation in favour of 'Blount, his step-father, and of 
Davers, the friend of Southampton. For it was in this 
ill-advised enterprise^ as it had been in the more atrocioos 
conspiracy of Babington : men risked their lives through 
affection for others. If Southampton adhered to Essex, 
or Davers to Southampton, it was because they deemed 
it a duty prescribed by friendship, to live or perish 
together *• 

The king of Scots, in consequence of his engagement 
with the conspirators, had previously appointed Uie earl 
of Marr,.and Bruce, abbot of Kinross, his ambassadors to 
England. Though the failure of the attempt was known 
in Edinburgh before their departure, they were autho- 
rized to promise that Jamres would put himself at the 

Mar. head of the party, if there still remained any reasonable 
^* prospect of success. They found the adherents of Essex 

* lUe nihil contra nisi quod periealnm fortanttmm et eapitia fat hae 
causa pra amore erga Souibamptonium neglexerit Camdenr 96S. Stats 
Trials, 1448. Sir John Davies, sir Edward Bay nham, and Mr. Lyttlctoo 
were also condemned. But the first obtained a pardon after a yeei^s in- 
prisonment j Baynham purchased his wiih a sum of money to sir WaUei 
Kalei^h: and Lyttleton, having surrendered his estate of JWOL prr. 
annum, and paid a fine of 10J(X)0/., was removed from Newgate to the king's 
bench, where he died three mouths afterwards. Birch, 496. Camdeo, 
858. Sir Henry Neville, the ambassador to the court of France, had been 
invited to Drury house before bis departure. — If we mav believe hinsdr, 
he only heard some disloyal conversation, which he condemned, and tbea 
departed. The confesdon attributed to Essex made him more eriauasL 
He was confined in tlie Tower till the <)ueen*s death. Winwood,a0132S. 
Camden, 871. Yet Cecil affirmed that the first hint of the plot wss 
• Nceived ttom him. State Trials. 1441. 
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plunged in the deepest despair* the people in a state of 
discontent, and Cecil possessing in reality the exercise 
of the sovereign power. Veiling their object, they con- 
gratulated the queen on her escape from the control of 
xhe conspirators ; affirmed in strong language the inno- 
cence of their master, not only as to that, but as to all 
other attempts against her life or authority ; requested 
in his name that she would pardon such of her subjects 
as were imprisoned for the sole offence of having visited 
him in Scotland*, and demanded an addition to his 
annual pension, and a promise that nothing should be 
done to the prejudice of his right to the succession. 
James dared not hope for success in this negociation* 
He knew that Essex had betrayed the secret connexion 
between them, and he expected every bad office from the 
presumed hostility of Cecil. Under this impression he 
instructed the two envoys to inform the queen, when 
they took leave, that he would never give her any cause 
of complaint during her time, but that the day must come, 
when there would exist no bar between him and the 
base instruments whom she trusted, and that from them 
he would exact a severe account of their present injustice 
and presumption t. But the envoys were spared the 
necessity of employing this menace. Cecil was a tho- 
rough-bred politician, who measured his friendships and 

* As sir Williain Even. " He was brought priioner to London and com- 
<* mitted there, and it was thought some iSurther matter would have fallen 
" out against his brother the la Bvers, the lo. Willowby and others, 
" about the Hoottish affayres. Since that tvme the matter hath lyen fu it 
'*were in a dreame, and sir William close prisoner, bat not knowsn 
" where." Private let. Jan 18. 1601. 

t James had certainly been persuaded that Cecil would oppose his suc- 
cession. But in favour of whom ? I suspect of Arabella Stuart In the 
" secret oorreiipendence** after their reconciliation, many sneers are thrown 
out aj^ainst the claim of that lady, and lord Shrewsbury and his mother 
are represented as seeking to raise her to the throne, though the letters in 
Ludge(iiL 1S4. 153.) show, that at the same time Cecil pratended to be a 
sinoere friend to the earl. In the very first letter, written Who shown to 
James, Arabella is called ** Shrewsbury's idol, who, if she follow ** some 
** men's counsels, will be made higher by as many steps as will lead to the 
" scaffold.*' The earl has no infiuence, and his mother can make no 
mends to the cause. Secret eoKrespondenoe of sir Robert Cecil with James, 
vi. p. 14, 15. 
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enmities by his personal interest. When Elizabeth was 
tottering on the brink of the grave, it was not for him to 
brave the resentment of her successor. How the reeon- 
ciliation was effected, is not precisely stated : but the 
result appears to have been an agreement that all past 
causes of offence should be forgiven, that the king should 
receive an addition of two thousand pounds to his 
annuity, and that Cecil with the aid of the lord Henry 
Howard, should silently pave the way for his succession 
at the death of Elizabeth. The secretary, however, 
required silence as an indispensable condition. Should 
the secret transpire, should even a suspicion be provoked 
of any concert between him and the Scottish king, the 
jealousy of Elizabeth would pronounce Cecil ^ traitor, 
and James a rival : and it should be remembered Uiat 
the court contained many, who through interested 
motives would gladly infuse such notions into the royal 
mind. This advice was approved and adopted. The 
correspondence which followed between the parties, was 
care^lly concealed from the knowledge of the queen 
and the courtiers, and generally passed through the 
hands of the lord Henry Howard in England, and of 
Marr and Bruce in Scotland. Cecil continued to act, as 
if he had no eye to the succession of James ; and James 
affected to speak of him as of one, from whom he had 
no reason to expect any service *. 
Essex, in his confession, had betrayed the project for 

• See Birch, iL 510. 513, and the " secret correspondence/* the whole 
tenor of which seems to me to establish the previous understandiox 
between Cecil and the Scottish envoys. See particularly, pp. SS. i2L 
It has, indeed, been shown by the judicious author of the life of six 
Robert Cecil (in Cabinet Cyclop.) that the name of that statesman ou^M 
not to have been introduced into the title-page. The letters were mC 
written by Cecil, but by the lord Henry Howard : some portions of tbes 
were careftilly concealed from the knowledge of Cecil ; and there is no 
proof that any (with perhaps one exception, 183) was ever 8ubini£l«d IB 
aim Still it is plain that Ine lord Henry wrote them in the eharsder of 
the confidant and associate of Cecil, sometimes by hia express direction, 
andgeneraliy in the joint names of them both, osinfr either the pltml 

{imnoun " we." ur the words *' Cecil and I, Cecil and myself.*" Hence these 
etters may fairly be taken as expressive of Ihe sentimente of CedL See 
p. 100. 108. 1S3. 134. 143. 188. S09. 
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his release from captivity, to which the lord Mountjoy 
had formerly given his assent Thougl^ that nohle- 
man had conducted the war in Ireland with a vigour 
and success which raised him to a high pre-eminence 
above all former deputies, he knew that he had reason 
to dread the resentment of the queen, and had made 
every preparation to seek, at the first summons, an 
asylum on the continent. Cecil, however, convinced 
her that it stood not with her interests to irritate a 
favourite general at the head, of a victorious army. 
Dissembling her knowledge of his guilt, she acquainted 
him, in a long and gracious letter, with the trial and 
execution of Essex ; assured him that in her distress it 
afforded her consolation to think of his loyalty and 
attachment ; begged him to keep a watchful eye over 
the conduct of the officers, who had received commissions 
from his predecessor; and instructed him to be pre- 
pared against the armament destined to invade Ireland 
from the coast of Spain. In a short time four thousand Sept. 
men, under the command of don Juan D'Aguilar, *^^' 
arrived. They landed at Kinsale, fortified the town, 
and called on the natives to join them against a princess, 
who had been excommunicated and deposed by several 
succeeding pontiffs *. 

Whilst Mountjoy assembled an army to oppose the 
invaders, Elizabeth summoned a parliament to meet at 
Westminster. Unwilling that men should notice her 
increasing infirmities, she opened the session with more 
than usual parade : but her enfeebled frame was unable Oct. 
to support the weight of the royal robes ; and she was ^'' 
actually sinking to the ground, when the nearest noble- 
man caught and supported her in his arms. The only 
object of the minister was to obtain a supply of monef 
for the Irish war ; and his wish was gratified by the 
unexampled vote of four subsidies, and eight tenths and 
fifteenths. But if the members were liberal in their 

•Camden, 880-886. 
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grant to the crown, tiiey were obstinate in demanding 
the redress pf their grievances. The great subject <tf 
complaint, both within and without the walls of parlia- 
ment, was the multitude of monopolies bestowed by the 
queen on her favourites *. By a monopoly was under- 
stood a patent signed by her, and vesting in an individual, 
as a reward for his real or pretended services, the 
exclusive right of vending some particular commodity. 
This custom began in the seventeenth year of her reign. 
and crrew in a short time into an intolerable abuse. If 
it supplied her with the means of satisfying importunate 
suitors without cost to herself; yet, to the public, each 
patent operated as a new tax on the consumer. Some- 
times the patentee exercised the right himself; often he 
sold it to another ; but in both cases all subordinate 
venders throughout the kingdom were compelled either 
to purchase the article in the first instance finom the 
monopolist, or to pay him a yearly premium for the per- 
mission to sell it. Hence, wine, vinegar, oil, salt, starch, 
tin, steel, coals, and numerous other commodities, among 
which were several of universal consumption and the 
first necessity, had of late years been advanced to double 
the usual price ; and the representatives of most counties 
and boroughs had been instructed, by their constituents, 
to demand the abolition of so oppressive a grievance. 
Nov. xhe motion was soon made : by the advisers of die 
crown it was met with the argument, that the granting 
20. of monopolies was a branch of the prerogative ; that 
whoever only touched the prerogative, would incur the 
royal indignation ; that to proceed by bill was useless 
and unwise, because though the two houses might 
pretend ** to tie the queen's hands by act of parliament, 
** she still could loose them at her pleasure ;" and that 
the speaker was blameable to admit such motions, 
contrary to the royal commandment given at the opening 
of the session. It was, however, replied that the 
patentees were the blood-suckers of the commonwealth; 

• Secret correepoadence, S5, 86. 
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that the people could no longer bear such burdens ; that 
the close of the last parliament had shown how little 
redress was to be expected from petition ; and that the 
only sure remedy was to abolish all monopolies by 
statute. This perseverance of the commons shook the 
resolution of the minister, who was terrified by the 
execrations of the people as he hastened in his carriage 
through the streets ; and subdued the obstinacy of the 
queen, who, though she annually became more attached 
to what she deemed the rights of the crown, yielded at 
length to his suggestions and entreaties. Sending for N07 
the speaker, she assured him, in the presence of the 25. 
council, that she never signed a patent of monopoly till 
she had been told that it would prove beneficial to the 
nation ; that she was under obligations to the members 
who had brought the abuse to her knowledge ; that she 
would, by proclamation, revoke every patent prejudicial 
to the liberties of the subject ; and would suspend all 
others till their validity should be ascertained in the 
courts of law. The commons, happy to obtain redress 
without engaging in a contest with their sovereign, 
returned her thanks in language little short of blasphemy ; 
and Cecil prided himself on the dexterity with which he 
had satisfied the people, without surrendering the pre- 
rogative of the crown *. 

In the mean while, the lord deputy in Ireland had 
united his forces with those of the president of Munster, 
and besieged D'Aguilar with his Spaniards within their 
lines at Kinsale. Tyrone watched the operations of the 
besiegers. With six thousand natives, and about two 
hundred Spaniards, who had landed at Castlehaven, 
under the command of Ocampo, he hastened early in 
the morning to surprise the English camp, ordering 
another par^ at the same time to convey a supply of 
provisions to the besieged. But his project had been 
already betrayed to lord Mountjoy, and his advance was 

• D'Ewes iL 644—654. Townshend. 824. 230. 248. 
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retarded by the anxiety of Ocampo to introduce some- 
thing like regularity into the ranks of the natives. As 
the latter were crossing a brook they were charged by 
a body of four hundred horse, and immediately fled. 
The Spaniards, abandoned by their allies, threw down 
their arms, crying misericordia ; five hundred Irish were 
slain in the pursuit ; and the O'Neil, collecting about two 
1 602. ^^0^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ men, retired into the north. D'Agui- 
Jan. i^* convinced of the hopelessness of resistance, surren- 
2. dered Kinsale and the forts in his possession, and ob- 
tained permission to return to Conmna with his men, 
their arms, and ammunition. Elizabeth received the news 
with warm expressions of gratitude ; and a hope was 
cherished, that by this signal service Mountjoy had 
atoned for his former disloyalty *. 

The departure of the Spaniards was followed by the 
reduction of Munster. The superiority of the English 
force, and the destructive ravages of famine, plunged 
the natives into despair : after a few contests, in which 
neither party gave quarter, resistance seemed at an end: 
and the conquerors remained in imdisputed possession 
of a province, which was now become no better than ao 
extensive wilderness. From Munster Tyrone sought 
his usual asylum in the north ; but the deputy aUowed 
him no leisure to breathe ; he was continually hunted 
by the garrisons from Blackwater, Charlemont, and 
Mountjoy ; his followers perished by hundreds through 
extremity of want ; and the spirit of the O^Nell was at 
last subdued. He offered to submit on honourable 
terms ; but the pride of Elizabeth demanded an uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

In England the lords of the council laboured to mol- 
lify the obstinacy of the queen. They represented to 
her, that the Spaniards had adopted her own policy; 
that they kept alive the flame of rebellion in Ireland to 
exhaust her finances, and detain her forces at home ; 

* Camden, 886—892. Winwood, L 369, 370. 37a Lodge, in. ISA. aad 
MS. letter. 
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that for several years she had heen compelled to main- 
tain in that island an army of twenty thousand men' at 
an annual expense of more than 300,000/. ; that she had 
it now in her power, hy a few trifling concessions, to 
relieve herself from this intolerahle harden, and to se- 
cure the English ascendency in Ireland. But they had 
an additional reason which they dared not mention. 
They wished to effect the pacification of that kingdom 
before her death ; lest the Spanish monarch should find 
there a powerful party already in arms to support his 
pretensions to the Irish, as well as to the English crown. 
After a long contest she began to relent : but it was still 
impossible to fix the indecision of her mind ; and each 
succeeding week new and contradictory instructions 
were forwarded to the deputy. Mountjoy was perplexed : 
he knew not what answer to give to Tyrone ; and the 
time was consumed in useless messages from one to the 
other. But the moment he heard that the life of the 
queen was in danger, he sent for the Irish chieftain, i603b 
who made his submission on his knees, renounced the 
title of O'Neil, and all dependence on foreign authority, 
and solicited the restoration of his rights and honours 
from the mercy of bis sovereign. Mountjoy, in return, 
subscribed a full pardon for him and his followers, 
and promised that his lands, with one or two exceptions, 
and his former title, should again be vested in him by a 
patent from the crown. From Mellifont they proceeded 
to Dublin, where they first heard of the death of Eli2a- 
beth. Tyrone burst into tears; but, though he con- 
demned his precipitancy, it was too late to recede ; he 
renewed his submission ; and the few natives who re- 
fused to imitate his conduct, retiring to the continent, 
sought for support by fighting the battles of foreign 
powers *. 

To prevent the Spaniards from making a second 
escent in Ireland, the admirals Levison and Monson 

• Moryson, SOO^dOO. Camden, 892. 905—909. 
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bad been deepatcbed to cruise off the coast of SpaiiL 
But a carrack of immense value moored under the 
castle in tbe small barbour of Sesimbria, offered an 
irresistible temptation. They silenced the batteries, 
carried off the prize, and returned with it in triumph to 
Plymouth. In defence of this violation of their orders, 
they pleaded that the fleet had been shattered by the 
weather, and that the plague was actually raging in two 
of the ships. The mimsters were perplexed ; but it wu 
agreed to conceal the whole proceeding from the im- 
mediate knowledge of the queen : every exertion vm 
made to equip another squadron, and in a few days 
Monson sailed again to his former station. Six galleys, 
however, commanded by Spinola, deceived his vigilance, 
and creeping along the French coast, entered the 
Channel. There they were deserted by their good for- 
tune. They fell in with a squadron of Dutch and Eng- 
lish ships commanded by Mansell; and the result of 
several successive actions was, that three were sunk, and 
the other three escaped into the harbour of Sluys. With 
this victory closed the naval operations of Eliza- 
beth's reign*. 

The time, so long dreaded by the queen, had at length 
arrived ; when, to use her own expression, men would 
turn their backs on the setting, to worship the rising 
sun. It was in vain that she affected the vigour and 
gaiety of youth ; that, in opposition to the unanimous 
advice of the council, she persisted in making her annual 
progress; and that every other day she fatigued her 
Sept. decrepit frame, with riding on horseback to view the 
labours of the chase, and the other sports of the field t. 

• Camden, 893—896. Private MS. letter. 

f Lord Henry Howard writes to the earl of Marr, only five months be- 
fore her death, " the queen our sovereign was pever so gallant many 
" years, not so set upon jollity." To divert her from making her anaasl 
pTOKTesSf the council had objected that it would hinder the harvest by 
taking np carts, fee, , but she was obstinate. *' Order is given yesterday for 
"the remove the same day sevennlght; hunting and duporting in <he 
" meantime every other day, which is the people's ague." T^eearl of Wor- 
cester says* Sept. 19, " We are frolyke heate in courte j nntche dauncing 
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No art could conceal ber age and infirmities from the 
knowledge of lier subjects; ""the consequences of her 
approaching demise became the general topic of con- 
versation at court ; and every man who dared to give an 
opinion, was carefol to name as her successor the king of 
Scots *. Some apprehension, however, was excited by 
the mysterious silence of Cecil. No artifice could draw 
his secret from his breast. To every question he warily 
replied, that he was the minister of Elizabeth ; it was 
his duty to serve her ; he had nothing to do with the 
appointment of her successor. James also was true to 
his engagement. Many attempts were made to elicit 
his opinion of the secretary ; but his answer was uni- 
formly the same ; that though he had no reason to rely 
on the services of that minister, yet he saw nothing in 
his conduct which proved him to be an enemy t. 

The apparent apathy of Cecil might damp, it did not 
extinguish, the eagerness of others. All who had any 

** in the privl cham'ber of eoantrey dawnces befor the Q. M. whoe is ex- 
" ceedingiy pleased therewith.'* Liodge, iii. 148. At this time the queen 
had a new faTOurite, tlie young earl of Clanricarde. *' He resembles much 
** the late earl of Essex, and is growing to be a fiiTourite.'* Aug. 25. " He 
" courtes it in the best manner, and is graced by all, being in speciall 
*' grace and favour with the greatest of all.*' Sept. 15. " He is broaghc 
'* forward to prevent the rise of Moun^oy, and to counterpoyse the young 
" earl of Pembroke.*' Sept. 23. " He is in speciall fkvour with her matie, 
" but hath many that envy and maligne it.'* Nov. IJ. " He holdeth still 
" in good grace with her matie.'' Dec. 15. MS. letters. *' Flatterers say 
" that he resembles Essex : the queen dissembles, and says that she can- 
*' not love him ; inasmuch as he recalls her sorrow for tnat nobleman." 
Beaumont, Dec. 8. By mistake he is called Clancarty in Von Raumert 
ii. 185. 

* Secret correspondence, 127. We are told that in the autumn of 1600 
she hunted daily on horseback, and continued the sport long. Syd. Pap. 
ii. 213, 214. The following was written, 7th April, 1602. " On Richmond 
" greene she (the queen) walketh often, with greater shewes of ability. 
" then can well stand with her years. Mr. Secretary swayes all of import 
" albeit of late much absent from the courte and about London, but not 
" omitting in his absence dayly to present her Majestie with some Jewell 
" or toy that may be acceptable. Thother of the counsayle or nobilitve 
** estrainge themselves fi-om court by all occasions, so as, besides tde 
'* Mr. of the horse, vieechamberlain, and comtroUer, few of aocounte ap- 
" peare there. Mens hominum novitatis avida.*' MS. letter. 

i Secret correspondence. I7. 30. 88. 122. 192. " Never was the world 
" both within and without, more finely cozened, which proves that both 
** honest vaen and good workmen have the cause in handling, and there- 
fore non transibit ista generatio doaeo eveiverint omnia." 

VOL. VIII. 2 C 
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thing to hope or fear iSrom a new reign, sought to assure 
James of their attachment, and to make him the ttfider 
of their services. But of no individuals was the secre- 
tary more jeslous than of the earl of Northumherland, 
the lord Cohham, and sir Walter Raleigh, who had heen 
his associates against Essex, hut were now hia opponents 
at court. All three met regularly at Durham house, 
undertook to form a party in favour of Jame^ and 
through the duke of Lennox, the political opponent of 
Marr, assured him of their readiness to ha^rd their 
lives and fortunes in his service*. Cecil waa alarmed; 
and the lord Henry spared not the most odious insinu- 
ations to ruin them in the royal estimation. James wss 
repeatedly warned to give no credit to th^ professiMis; 
for they were men poor in fortune, and destitute of 
friends ; without the ability^ even if they had the will, 
to serve him ; atheists in principle, and capahle of every 
crime to accomplish their purposes. They might indeed 
assume the garh of friendship, hut they would prove 
enemies at heart; their object was to discover bis 
secrets, that they might betray them, to procure food 
for the jealousy of the queen, that they might remove 
Cecil from her councils, and make themselves the 
arbiters of the succession t. 
It was evidently the object of the two friends to oon- 



* It ii worth while to notice hera Northumberland's opinion of hiitvo 
asBoeiate* from one of hia letters to James. " The first of thMe tvo 1 
** know not how his heart is affected ; but by the latter, whom rizteen 
* years of aequaintmnoe hath confirmed onto me, I must needs affins 
'* Raleigh's ever allowance of yoor right ; and although I know hia iato- 
" lent, extremely heated, a man that desires to seem to be able to svst 
*< all men's fancies, all men*s courses, and a man that out of himseU^ when 
" your time shall oome, will never be able to do you much good atfr hstm. 
'* yet I must needs confess what I know; that there is excellent good pazts 
" of nature in him ; a man whose love is disadvantageous to me in sooe 
" sort ; which I cherish rather out of constancy than policy ; and oo« 
" whom I wish your majesty not to lose, because I would not that one 
** hair of a man^s head should be against you that might be fi»r Tea" 
Aikin, vol. i. 67, 68. 

I Ibid. 98-^S. 66, 67. 107. Lord Henry Howard calls them ** tbs 
" diabolical triplieitv," p. 86 i and afterwards, sneaking of Cobham and 
Raleigh, " your lornship may believe that hell did never ^pew up such s 
" cou^e, when it cast up Cerberus and Phlegethon," 138. 
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fine the royal fa^^our to themselves and their partisans. 
tJnder the modest pretence of imparting advice, they 
|»resiniied to trace out the plan of conduct, which James 
was to pursue ; to designate the names of the persons, 
to whom, and to whom alone, application should be 
made for support ; and to dictate the contents of the 
very letters which should be written to them with that 
view *. They ventured even further. Experience had 
taught them that Elizabeth might be governed by excit- 
ing unfounded alarms in her mind t ; and they sought 
by similar artifices to acquire the guidance of her ex- 
pected successor. Howard in his letters began to talk 
of plots against the king's life and his rights ; told him 
that he cherished enemies in his very court ; and in- 
timated some apprehension that the indiscretion and 
prejudices of his queen, unless they received a timely 
check, might prove hXaX to the royal hopes {. James, 
however, had both the discernment to see the object of 
the writer, and the resolution to act in pursuance of his 
own judgment. Notwithstanding the prohibition of his 
*' secret correspondents,*' he accepted with expressions 

• Aikin, vol. i. 77. 90. 92, 93. 

t " The queen;* says Howard, *' is a lady that rather heart than eom- 
** pares, numbers than weishs, and by consequence would make all pro- 
** bable tliat is poetry/' ^mere imagination) p. dS. It requires some 
acquaintance with the enigmatical style of this writer to understand him. 
He means to say, that Elizabeth believes all that is told her ; it is suffi- 
cient that a thinff may happen, for her to be convinced that it will happen. 

X Ibid. 140—168. 8I7. They complain of the king's clemency to 
Dethick. *< Were he now with us," tney say, '* as he is with you, we 
" should teach him which way judicare came into the creed." They then 
observe that the king's life must be preserved by miracle : " for it cannot 
" be firom the manner in which justice is administered," p. 385. It appears 
from MS. letters in my possession that Dethick had b«en employed by 
Cecil as a spy in Florence, where James had much dealing with the grand 
duke ; that ne returned to London, and went thence to Edinburgh, where 
he had an audience of the king, but was afterwards refhsed access to the 
court. One morning coming down from his chamber into the shop of the 
house in which he lodged, he drew his sword, and killed one Jeamie : and. 
on his examination, answered that he had made a mistake, and killed the 
wrong Jeamie. Cecil knew not what suspicions this accident mi^ht raise 
hi the mind of Jamea He sent for the former host of Dethick from 
Florence, and induced the queen to require that the murderer should be 
hanged in Scotland, or put into her hands. But James saved the man's 
life under the conviction that he was insane, and confined him within 
the castle of Edinburgh. 

2c2 
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of gratitude and good will the offers of Northumberland ; 
received graciously those who came to make to him the 
tender of their services; authorised them to canvass 
among their friends in his favour * ; and intimated, or 
caused it to be intimated, to Cecil and his associate that, 
in place of dark and mysterious bints, he expected a 
more open manifestation of the conspirators and of their 
designs ; and that he considered as a personal insult the 
irreverent language, in which they had spoken of hi^ 
consort They hastened io apologise, applauding his 
sagacity and foresight, and praying him to excuse their 
own alarms, which had proceeded solely from attach- 
ment to his person, and solicitude for his interests t. 

The question of the succession was as warmly agitated 
among the exiles abroad, as among the courtiers aad 
politicians at home. The reader is acquainted with the 
plan of the Spanish faction, to place the infanta on the 
English throne. As long as she was at liberty to marry 
either the king of Scots, or an English nobleman, it was 
hoped that the nation might be induced to admit her 
claim: but ftrom the moment of her union with the 
archduke Albert, the most sanguine of her partisans 
began to despond. After the death of cardinal Allen, in 
1394, Persons left the court of Spain to reside at Rome. 
He now professed to limit his views to the succession of 
a catholic sovereign ; who that sovereign might be was 
not for him to determine ; it was a question which he 
left to the decision of the pontiff, the neighbouring 
princes, and the people of England %. But there could 

* Aikin, yol. i. 105. "The Scottes K. hath many solHciters in England. 
*' that labour to make all principal men Ibr his party against her majesties 
" decease, offering all presente securitie under the kinges owne hand for 
" liberty of conscience, confirmation of privilepes and liberties, restitntioas 
" of wronges, honoures, titles, and dignities with encrease according to de- 
" serte.*' Dec. 15, 1602. A MS. letter, signed A. KiTers, in my poees- 
sion. 

f Secret Correspondence, 168. I70. 3. 6. 199. SOS. 82'. 

t " I am indifterent to any man livying. that hath or shall have rtfbt 
" thereto, of what pliice or people, soever he be^ «io that he be a catholyke: 
" but if he be no catholyke, as it belongeth not to my vocation tostryre 
*' against him, so I must confesse, that soe long as he is soe« nothing nnder 
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be no doubt that, on the death of Elizabeth, many com- 
petitors would appear ; and, that on such an occasion 
the catholic monarchs, in union with the catholic natives, 
might form a powerful party in favour of a catholic 
claimant. Attempts had formerly been made to steal 
away the lady Arabella Stuart as a dangerous rival to 
the infknta : she now became the favourite of the fac- 
tion ; it was proposed that she should marry the cardinal 
Famese, who could trace his descent from John of 
Ghent ; and that all catholics should be exhorted to sup- 
port their united pretensions. When this visionary 
scheme was suggested to Clement VIII., he appeared 
to entertain it with pleasure, but was careful not to com-* 
xnit himself by any public avowal of his sentiments. 
He signed, indeed, two breves addressed to the English 
nobility and clergy. But in them he mentioned no 
name. He merely exhorted the catholics to refUse 
their aid to every claimant, who would not promise to 
support the ancient worship, and to take the oath which 
had formerly been taken by the cathoUo monarchs. 
These instruments were forwarded to the nuncio at 
Brussels, and through him to Grarnet the superior of the 
Jesuits, with an injunction to keep them secret till the 
death of Elizabeth. Garnet obeyed ; and, on the suc- 
cession of the king of Scots, prudently committed them 
to the flames *. 

" heaven can move my heart and will to fkvour hbpietensiont.** Penoai 
to the earl of Angus, Jan. 24, 1600. Plowden*g Remarki on Faniani, 3d9. 
See also Winwood L 388. 

• Letttet D'Osmt, iL*50S— iS09. Butlei'e Memoirs. S59. One great 
obstacle! which they could not remove, was the opposition of the king of 
France, whose iaterest it was that England shoula never be possessed by 
a prince allied to the king of Spain. On this aooonnt Henry refused to 
listen to any overtures from tne Spanish party. When Aldobrandini 
suggested to him, that he and Philip might consult together on the sub- 
ject, he replied, that it was impossible they should agree, for two reasons; 
" k cause de la jalousie, que la condition et proximity de leurs etats les 
obligeoientd'avoir I'unde I'antre: etpouretre leurs intelligences audit 
Uoyaulme fort contraires: d'anlant que tons les prestxes et catoliqnes dn 
pais pratfques par les jesnites regardoient le loi d'Espagne, et ceuz, qui 
leva otoient opposites, incUnoient de son c6t^** D'Oi^at, ii. App. 12. 
PMsods, however, did not despair. About three months before the queen's 
deatli* lie senewed the proposal to the cardinal D*Ossat» and appears to 
have towght him over to his opinloa. I^»d. S60. 
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The opposite faction, under the control of Paget and 
his friends, pursued a contrary course. Their original 
object had been to support the claim of the Scottish 
queen. At her death all her rights devolved on her 
son. Him therefore they acknowledged for heir ap- 
parent tq the English crown ; and fix>m his gratitude or 
his justice promised themselves the mitigation of their 
sufferings, and the toleration of their religion. Afiect- 
ing the praise of loyalty and patriotism, they openly 
condemned the conduct of Persons and his adherents; 
they even submitted to act the part of spies, and be- 
trayed the plans and proceedings of their adversaries to 
boUi the English and Scottish governments *. But in 
England Paget possessed little influence among the 
catholics, who looked upon him as one of the originators 
of Babington's plot, and the cause o( all the evils which 
had sprung from it : whilst his adversary Persons, from 
the high consideration which he enjoyed among his 
brethren, exercised extensive authority over a portion of 
the missionaries. This induced several secular clergy- 
men to consult together: they persuaded themselves 
that the present severity of persecution had been 
sharpened at least by the proceedings of the Spanish 
faction ; and, forming themselves into an association, 
resolved to petition for the appointment of catholic 
bishops, that, like their brethren in other countries, they 
might live under episcopal authority, and might be 
more widely separated from the men, whose connexion 
with the leaders of the opposite party had rendered them, 
whether justly or unjustly, objects of suspicion to the 
queen. At first Persons supported, soon he opposed, 
their design ; instead of several bishops, one archpriest 
was appointed; and he received secret instructions to 

• Winwood, 1. 51, 5S. 89. 94. 101. 161. Tin ambassador Neville pleaded 
much in their fkvour with the secretary, thoufth he despaired of sneeess. 
'* There is none of them but offer oath of absolute obedienoe to the tsm* 
<* poral ffoTernment, and to emplov body, goods, and life against any bt 
" Tsden. reaounoing aH benefit of dispensation or oUier evasion from if* 
P. 162. 
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consult the provincial of the Jesuits in England, on all 
points of particular importance. It is plain, from the 
subsequent conduct of dement, that the pontiff sought 
only to put an end to the dissensions among the mis- 
sionaries: but the projectors of the measure had in view 
a great political object They had persuaded themselvesi 
that by subjecting all the secular priests to the govern- 
ment of a single superior attached to their party, they 
should be able, at the death of the queen, to employ the 
influence of the whole body in support of a favourite 
candidate for the crown*. But their hopes were deceived. 
The appointment gave dissatisfaction, several clergy- Oct. 
men appealed fVum the authority of the archpriest, and 5. 
sent depnties to Rome to prosecute the appeal. Clement, 
after a long hearing, listened in part to their complaints. 
For, though he confirmed Blackwell, the new superior, 
in his office, be reprimanded him for his intemperate 
conduct, and forbade him, fbr the sake of peace, to ask 
or receive, in the discharge of his duty, the advice of 
Garnet, or of any of his brethren t. 

The queen's ministers had noticed the origin, and 
watched the progress, of this controversy. Their hosti- 
lity to the Spanish party induced them to favour the 
cause of the appellants, who through the intermediate 
agency of Banc oft, bishop of London, were indulged 
with the means of corresponding with each other, with 
facilities for the publication of tracts in their own de- 
fence, and with passports for the deputies whom they 
sent to Romel. But the connexion could not long be 
concealed. The zealots among the puritans were scan- 
dalized ; they openly accused the ministers of a secret 

• This WM auerted by Winwood. and D'Ossat, U. 506. It is proved bj 
m memorial in favour of the archpriest in my ]^ossession. ** La principale 
ragione i uon solo per eonsenrare I'ttnione vivente la regina, sino molto 
piu dopo la sua morte per procurare qaalcbe successore cattolioo conforme 
a certi breri, cfae S. S. ha acritto gla pmdentissimamente alii eattoliebi.** 

4 See the breve in Dodd. iL S6S. 

z In these passports they were said to have been banished. Winwood* 
i. 373h He adds, ** which party soever shall gain, the common caase moat 
" needs lose, whose nakeciness shall be discovered, and shewn displayed 
"to the view of the world.** Ibid. Jan. 6. 1602. 
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and mysterious understanding with the popish mission^ 
aries ; and Cecil deemed it necessary to furnish pubUe 
and unequivocal proof of his orthodoxy. A proclama- 
tion was issued in the name of Elizabeth, in which she 
noticed the division of the catholic clergy into two par- 
ties> one of the Jesuits and their adherents, the other of 
the secular priests, their opponents. The former she 
pronounces traitors, without any exception ; the latteri 
though less guilty, are disobedient and disloyal subjects, 
who, under the vizard of a pretended conscience, steal 
away the hearts of the simple and common people. She 
then complains that, in consequence of her clemency 
towards both these classes of men, they even *' adven- 
" tured to walk the streets at noon-day," and carried 
themselves so as to breed a suspicion that she proposed 
to grant a toleration of two religions, though G^od knew 
that she was ignorant of any such imagination, and that 
no one had ever ventured to suggest it to her* In con- 
clusion, she commands all Jesuits, and all priests, their 
adherents, to quit the kingdom within thirty days, and 
all others, their opponents, within three months, under 
the peril of suffering the penalties enjoined by law 
against persons who had received ordination by autho- 
rity of the bishop of Rome *. 

The proclamation was followed by the establishment 
of a new commission, for the sole purpose of banishing 
1603* the catholic clergymen. It consisted of the archbibhop, 
^^^* the lord keeper, lord treasurer, and several other ooun- 
' sellers and judges, of whom six were a sufficient num- 
ber to form a court. They were empowered to call 
before them every priest whom they thought proper, 
whether he were in prison or at large, and, without ob- 
serving any of the usual forms of trial, to send him into 
banishment, under such conditions and limitations as 
they might choose to prescribe t. These proceedings, 
though they wore the semblance of hostili^, were 
hailed by many of the missionaries as the commence* 

• RyvoMT, xhr. 473-4761. f Ibid. 489. 
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ment of a new era ; the distinction admitted in the pro- 
clamation, and the discretionary poorer given to the 
judges, encouraged a hope of further indulgence ; and 
they resolved to deserve it, hy presenting to the queen 
a protestation of civil allegiance^ drawn in the most 
ample and satisfactory form. In this instrument they 
declared, 1°. that she had a right to all that civil autho- Jaa 
rity which was possessed by her predecessors; that ^'* 
they were bound to pay to her the same obedience in 
civU causes which catholic priests had ever been bound 
to pay to catholic sovereigns ; and that no authority on 
earth could discharge them from that obligation : 2^. 
that in cases of conspiracy and invasion, even under 
pretence of restoring the catholic religion, they conceived 
it their duty to stand by her against all her opponents, 
and to reveal to her all plots and treasons which might 
come to their knowledge : 3**. that, were any excommu- 
nication to be issued against them, on account of their 
performance of this duty, they should look upon it as of 
no e£fect: and lastly, that by this protestation of their 
loyalty, they did not trench upon that obedience which 
was due to the spiritual supremacy of the pontiff, but, 
as they were ready to shed their blood in defence of 
their queen and country, so would they rather lose their 
lives than infringe the lawful authority of the catholic 
church *t What influence such an address might have 
had, we cannot tell : it never reached the hands of the 
queen ; she was no longer in a condition to reward, or 
to punish. 

Elizabeth had surprised the nations of Europe by the 
splendour of her course ; she was destined to close the 
evening of her life in gloom and sorrow. The bodily 
infirmities which she suffered may have been the conse- 
quences of age ; her mental aflSictions are usually traced 
by historians to regret for the execution of Essex. That 
she occasionally bewailed his fate, that she accused her* 

•Dodd,U.899^ 
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self of precipitation and cruelty, is not improbable : but 
there were disclosures in his confession, to which her 
subsequent melancholy may with greater probability be 
ascribed. From that document she learned the unwel- 
come and distressmg truth, that she had lived too long ; 
that her ftivourites looked with impatience to the mo- 
ment which would free them from her control ; and that 
the very men on whose loyalty she had hitherto reposed 
with confidence^ had already proved un^Eiithfttl to her. 
She became pensive and taciturn ; she sate whole days 
by herself, indulging in the most gloomy reflections; 
every rumour agitated her with new and imaginary ter- 
rors ; and the solitude of her court, the opposition of 
the commons to her prerogative, and the silence of the 
citizens wh6n she appeared in public, were taken bf 
her for proofii that she had survived her popularity, and 
was become an object of aversion to her subjects. Un* 
der these impressions, she assured the French ambassa- 
dor that she had grown weary of her very existence*. ' 
160U Sir John Harrington, her godson, who visited the 
Oct court about seven months after the death of Essex, has 
9. described, in a private letter, the state in which he Ibund 
the queen. She was altered in her features, and re- 
duced to a skeleton. Her food was nothing but nuuR- 
chet bread and succory pottage. Her taste fat dreis 
was gone. She had not changed her clothes for many 
days. Nothing could please 1^ ; she was the toment 
of the ladies who waited on her person. She stamped 
with her feet, and swore violently at the objects of her 
anger. For her protection she had ordered a sword to 
be placed by her table, which she often took in her 
hand, and thrust with violence into the tapestry of her 
chamber. About a year later he returned to the pa- 
1602.1<^<^» and was admitted to her presence. " I found her,' 
Dec. he says, '^ in a most pitiable state. She bade the areb- 
27. « bishop ask me, if I had seen Tyrone. I replied, with 

i* Birch, tt. 605 
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reverence, that I had seen him with the lord deputy. 
** She looked up with much choler and grief in her 
countenance, and said, * O, now it mindeth me, that 

* you was one who saw this man elsewhere ;' and 
" hereat she dropped a tear, and smote her hosom. She 
'* held in her hand a golden cup, which she often put to 
*' her lips : but, in truth, her heart seemed too full to 
** need more filling *." 

In January she was troubled with a cold, and about l^O^* 
the end of the month removed, on a wet and stormy day, "^^"^ 
from Westminster to Richmond. Her indisposition in- 
creased : but, with her characteristic obstinacy, she re- 
fused \he advice of her physicians. Loss of appetite was 
accompanied with lowness of spirits, and to add to her 
distress, it chanced that her intimate friend, the coun-^ 
teas of Nottingham, diedt. Elizabeth now spent her 
days and nights in sighs and tears ; or, if she conde- 
scended to speak, she always chose some unpleasant 
and irritating subject; the treason and execution of 
Essex, or the reported project of marrying the lady 
Arabella into the fiimily of lord Hertford {, or the war 
in Ireland and the pardon of Tyrone. In ^e first week 
ofMarch all the symptoms of her disorder were consi- 
derably aggravated: she lay during some hours in a Mar. 
state of stupor, rallied for a day or two, and then re- ^^' 
lapsed. The council, having learned from the physicians 
ihat her recovery was hopeless, prepared to ftdfil fheir 

• Nogn Antiqua, 317. 890. He adds, ■' bIm rated most grieroiiBly at 
'* noon at tome one, who minded not to bring up tome matter of account. 
** Several men have been sent to. and when ready at hand, her highnete 
" hath dinniMed them in great anger } but who Bhall cay ' your highnett 
"'hathlbrgotten*?'* 

1 1 do not notice fbe story of the ring, said to hare been sent by Essex 
to Elisabeth, but not delivered by the countess, who revealed her trea- 
chery <m her death bed. Had it been true, it would have been mentioned 
by some of those who have related the occurrences of the queen's malady. 

I " Some great personages heare (th erle of Hertfcprde's younger sonnes 
* wife be^iing lately dead,) propose a marriage betweene hym and Ar- 
'* bella." Aug. 96, 1609. Beauniont. in his despatches of the beginning 
of the next year, says that she wished to marry lord Hertford's grandson. 
Birch, iL But Cecil defeated these plans by confining her at Sheriff. 
Button. 
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engagements with the king of Scots, hy providing fbr 
his peaceable succession to the throne. The lord ad- 
miral, the lord keeper, and the secretary, remained 
with the queen at Richmond: the others repaired to 
"Whitehall. Orders were issued for the immediate ar- 
rest and transportation to Holland of all vagrants and 
unknown persons found in London or Westminster ; a 
guard was posted at the exchequer; the great horses 
were brought up from Reading ; the court was supplied 
with arms and ammunition; and several gentlemen, 
** hunger-starved for innovation,*' and therefore objects 
of suspicion, were conveyed prisoners to the Tower *. 

The queen, during the paroxysms of her disorder, bad 
been alarmed at the frightful phantoms conjured up hj 
her imagination. At length she obstinately revised to 
return to her bed ; and sate both day and night on t 
stool bolstered up with cushions, having her finger in 
her mouth and her eyes fixed on the floor, seldom con- 
descending to speak, and rejecting every offer of nourish- 
ment. The bishops and the lords of the council advised 
and entreated in vain t. For them all, with the excep- 
tion of the lord admiral, she expressed the most profound 
contempt. He was of her own blood: from him she 
consented to accept a basin of broth : but when he urged 
her to return to her bed, she replied, that, if he had seen 
what she saw there, he would never make the request 
To Cecil, who asked if she had seen spirits, she an- 
swered, that it was an idle question beneath her notice. 
He insisted that she must go to bed| if it were only to 

* See a letter ftom Camden, Ellis. 9 ser. fii. 179. 9trme, W. S37. He 
mentione Baynham, Gatesby, Tietliam, and the two wrii^liti* fte. AD 
thete had been partisans of Essex ; and afterwards were all oooneetid 
with the gunpowder plot. The connt Arundel of Waxdoux was also eoa* 
lined on suspidonf bnt in a gentleman's bouse.— Ibid. 

t The oontemporary accounts differ as to the number of days that tbe 
queen spent in Uiis manner. I prefer the narratire of one who waited on 
her : " she sate for two dayes aoii three nvghts on the stole radio drssse4 

" and would never be brought by anle of the eonsell to go to bed 

" She kept her bed 16 dayes, besides 3 dales she sat upon the stolen ssd. 
** one day being pulled up by fiorce^ stood on her feat 15 bomi.** The 
writer was ** the yonge fiure Mrs. Southwell, swomo uukj^ of howuL* 
ft Jul 1099. Her MS. is endorsed, Apr. ], 1607. 
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satisfy ber people. *< Must ?** she exclaimed, ** is must a 
" word to be addressed to princes ? Little man, little 
** man, tby fatber, if be bad been alive, durst not bave 
** used tbat word: but tbou art grown presumptuous 
*' because tbou knowest tbat I sball die.** Ordering tbe 
others to depart, sbe called tbe lord admiral to ber, say- 
ing in a piteous tone, " my lord, I am tied witb an iron 
'' collar about my neck/' He sougbt to console ber, but 
sbe replied, *'no: I am tied, and tbe case is altered 
" witb me *." 

At tbe commencement of ber illness tbe queen bad 
been beard to say tbat sbe would leave tbe crown to tbe 
rigbt beir : it was now deemed advisable to elicit from 
her a less equivocal declaration on bebalf of tbe king of 
Scots. On tbe last nigbt of ber life tbe three lords jyi,^,,^ 
waited upon ber ; and, if we may believe the report cir- 23, 
culated by tbeir partisans, received a favourable answer. 
But tbe maid of honour who was present has left us a 
very different tale. According to ber narrative tbe per- 
sons first mentioned to tbe queen by tbe lords were tbe 
king of France and tbe king of Scotland. Tbe queen 
neither spoke nor stirred. Tbe third name was that of 
the lord Beauchamp. At the sound her spirit was roused ; 
and sbe hastily replied, " I will bave no rascal's son in 
** my seat t." They were tbe last words which sbe ut- 
tered. Sbe relapsed into a state of insensibility, and at 
three tbe next morning tranquilly breathed her last $. 24. 

* I am indebted to the same fiur writer for this oonversatioD so charae- 
teristie of the queen. Camden had heard of its oonclosion, but did not 
understand it, attributing it to her distrust of her counsellors instead of 
her diseased imagination. Collum mihi obligamnt Non habeo cui oon- 
fidam. Rerum mearum facto est conversia CamiL 910. 

t Lady Southwell's MS. Lord Beauchamp was the fruit of the furtive 
marriage between lord Hertford and the lady Catherine Grey, and conse- 
quently heir to the pretensions of the house of Suffolk. See note (M) in 
the preceding volume. This was the reason why he was named, and also 
why the queen used the expression * a rascal's son.*' Camden seems not to 
have known to whom she alluded, and has translated tbe words — ** nolim 
ut vilis mihi snccedat." Camd. 913. 

X Lady Southwell ends her narrative thus : " Her mi^esty understood 
" that secretarie Cecill had given forth that she was madd; and therefore 
'* in her sickness did manie times say to him, ' Cicell, know that J am not 
'*'mad. Youmust not think to make queene Jane of me.' And although 
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By six, the lords from Richmond joined those in Lon- 
don ; and a resolution was taken to proclaim James u 
heir to the queen, hoth by proximity of blood and by her 
own appointment on her death-bed *. 

In the judgment of her contemporaries, and that 
judgment has been ratified by the consent of posterity, 
Elizabeth was numbered among the greatest and the 
most fortunate of our princes. The tranquillity which, 
during a reign of nearly half a century, she maintainwl 
within her dominions, while the neighbouring natioDS 
were convulsed with intestine dissensions, was taken as 
a proof of the wisdom or the vigour of her government; 
and her successful resistance against the Spanish mo- 
narch, the severe injuries which she inflicted on that 
lord of so many kingdoms, and the spirit displayed by 
her fleets and armies, in expeditions to France and the 
Netherlands, to Spain, to the West, and even the East 
Indies, served to give to the world an exalted notion of 
her military and naval power. When she came to the 
throne England ranked only among the secondary king- 
doms ; before her death it had risen to a level with the 
first nations in Europe. 

Of this rise two causes may be assigned. The one, 
though more remote, was that spirit of commercial en- 
terprise which had revived in the reign of Mary, and 
was carefully fostered in that of Elizabeth by the pa- 
tronage of the sovereign and the co-operation of the 



* manie reports by Cieell's moanM men spred how whe was diatnctad, 
*" myselfe nor anie that weare about her could never pe r cehr c that her 
" apeaehes so well adapted proved for a distracted mind.** By * qwaa 
^ Jane*' she perhaps alluded to J nana, the deranged qaeenorChstik. 
whom her grandfather Henry VII. had sought to marry. 

• See Camden, 909— 911. Somers* Tracts, L 84S. S47. Caiey*s M CBoii^ 
ISi. Birch, ii. 506—508. D*Israeli, Curiosities of Uteratnrv. eeeowi ss. 
ries, iiL 107—109. Ellis. 8nd ser. ill. 194. That she made any anpoim- 
ment on her death-bed I do not believe ; the report, liowever. was mdos- 
trionsly ctrcnlated that she had named the king of Scotland her soeeesmc 
Molino, ambassador to James from the state of Venice, was UM tiiat,whfa 
the question was put to her to whom she would leave her crown, she said 
not to ** roghs :** that then, at the names of the kings of France and Spate, 
she shook her head, but at the name of the king of Scotland ahe male a 
sign expressive of her assent* Molino's report, MS. at Qreytokm caslK 
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great Its benefits were not confined to the trading and 
sea&tring classes, the two interests more immediately 
concerned. It gave a new tone to the public mind, and 
diffused a new energy through all ranks of men. Their 
▼iews became expanded ; their powers were called into 
action ; and the example of successful adventure fur- 
nished a powerful stimulus to the talent and industry of 
the nation. Men in every profession looked forward to 
wealth and independence ; all were eager to start in the 
race of improvement. 

The other cause may be discovered in the system of 
foreign policy adopted by the ministers ; a policy, indeed, 
which it may be difficult to reconcile with honesty and 
good faith, but which, in the result, proved eminently 
successful. The reader has seen them perpetually on 
the watch to sow the seeds of dissension, to foment the 
spirit of resistance, and to aid the efforts of rebellion in 
the neighbouring nations. In Scotland the authority of 
the crown was almost annihilated ; France was reduced 
to an unexampled state of anarchy, poverty, and distress ; 
and Spain beheld with dismay her wealth continually 
absorbed, and her armies annually perishing among the 
dikes and sand-banks of the Low Ck>untries. The de- 
pression of these powers, if not a positive, was a relative 
benefit. As other princes descended, the English queen 
appeared to rise on the scale of reputation and power. 

In what proportion the merit or demerit of these and 
of other measures should be shared between Elizabeth 
and her counsellors, it is impossible to determine. On 
many subjects she could see only with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears ; yet it is evident that her judgment 
or her conscience frequently disapproved of their advice *. 

* It is moreover observed by <me who bad the means of jodging, that, 
" When the busynesse did turn to better advantage, the did moste onn- 
" ningly commit the good issue to hir own honour and nnderstandinge ; 
** but, when ought fell oute contrarie to hir wyll and intente, the council 
" were in great straite to defeude their owne actinge, and not blemyshe 
" the qneen's goode judgmente. Herein hir wyse men did oft lacke more 
" wysdome ; and the lorde treasurer woude ofte shed a plenty of tears on 
* any miscarriage, well knowynge the difficulte parte was, not so mnche ta 



i 
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Sometimes, after a long struggle, they submitted to ber 
wisdom or obstinacy ; sometimes sbe was terrified or se- 
duced into the surrender of her own opinion ; generally 
a compromise was effected by mutual concessions. This 
appears to have happened on most debates of importanee 
and particularly with respect to the treatment of the un 
fortunate queen of Scots. Elizabeth may perhaps have 
dissembled ; she may have been actuated by jealousy or 
hatred ; but, if we condemn, we should also remember 
the arts and frauds of the men by whom she was tar- 
rounded, the false information which they 8up]^lied, tbe 
imaginary dangers which they created, and the de- 
spatches which they dictated in England to be forwarded 
to the queen through the ambassadors in foreign courts, 
as the result of their own judgment and observation *. 

It may be that the habitual irresolution of Elizabeth 
was partially owing to her discovery of such practices: 
but there is reason to believe that it was a weakness in- 
herent in the constitution of her mind t. To deliberate 
appears to have been her delight, to resolve her torment. 
She would receive advice from any, from foreignen as 
well as natives, from the ladies of her bed-chamber no 
less than the lords of her council: but her distrust begot 
hesitation; and she always suspected that some inte- 
rested motive lurked under the pretence of zeal fbr her 
service. Hence she often suffered months, sometimes 
years, to roll away before she came to a condusion ; and 

*' mende the matter itaelf as hit mifttreste** humor.** Haringteny NogK 
Ant. i. 357. 

* Of these artifices many instanees occur in the proecdlng pages. See 
also Winwood. i. SO. ii. 93. 

t Complaints of her irresolation perpetually occur In the pHvala lelten 
of her ministers, particularly of sir Thomas Smith. " What can 1 write, 
*' when I can have no resolution, hy daily attendinj;, for the moat part thrK 
*' or four times in the day. It maketh me weary of my^ life. . . I can neitber 
*' get the other letters signed, nor the letter alredy signed permitted to be 
" sent away, but day by day, and hour bv hour, deferred till aooo, sooe, 
*' and to-morrow." Smith to Burghley, 6 Mar., 1674. I consider this irre- 
solution not as arising from policy, bnt constitutional, because she betrayed 
it in matters of little importance. Even in her raogreases no one ooola be 
certain on what day, or to what place, she woula go. She is described as 
ehanging her mind almosf every hour. 
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then it required the same industry and address to keep 
her steady to her purpose as it bad already cost to bring 
Iier to it. The ministers, in their confidential corre- 
spondence, perpetually lamented this infirmity in the 
queen : in public they employed all their ingenuity to 
skreen it from notice, and to gi?e the semblance of wis- 
dom to that which, in their own judgment, they charac- 
terized as folly *. 

Besides irresolution, there was in Elizabeth another 
quality equally, perhaps more, mortifying to her coun- 
sellors and favourites, her care to improve her revenue, 
her reluctance to part with her money. That frugality 
in a sovereign is a virtue deserving the highest praise 
could not be denied ; but they contended that, in their 
mistress, it had degenerated into parsimony, if not into 
avarice. Their salaries were, indeed, low: she distri- 
buted her gratuities with a sparing hand ; and the more 
honest among them injured their fortunes in her service : 
yet there were others who, by the sale of places and of 
patronage t, by grants and monopolies, were able to 
amass considerable wealth, or to spend with a profusion 
almost unexampled among subjects. The truth, how- 
ever, was, that the foreign policy of the cabinet had 
plunged the queen into a gulf of unfathomable expense. 
Her connexion with the insurgents in so many different 
countries, the support of a standing army in Holland, 
her long war with Spain, and the repeated attempts to 
suppress the rebellion of Tyrone, were continual drains 

* Viggn, 199. 903. Sir Thomu Smith complaiaed to the lord treasurer 
ihat the queeu*s mind was '* sometimes so, and sonwtimes no ; and in all 
" times uncertainf and ready to stays and rRvoeation.'* This her irresolu- 
tion *' did weary and liill her ministers, destroy her actions, and overthrow 
•* all good designs and counsels." Strype's Sir T. Smith, 139. Of this in- 
numerable proofs are to be met with in the letters of that period. 

t The sale of patronage extended even to the ladies of the court. From 
a letter in Birch it appears that lady Edmonds had refused the offer of 
100/. fur her interest with the ^neen in a cause in chancery. '* This ruf- 
" Sanry of canses," says the writer. " I am daily more and more acquainted 
*' with : which groweth by the queen's straitness to give these women : 
" whereby tliey presume thus to grange and huclc causes.*' Birch, i. 354. 
See also EiUs. Snd ser. 111. 191 8. 

VOL. VIIU 2 D 
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Upon the treasury, which the revenue of the crowut vith 
every adventitious aid of subsidies, loans, fines, and for- 
feitures, was unable to supply. Her poverty increased, 
as her wants multiplied. All her efforts were cramped ; 
expeditions were calculated on too limited a scale, and 
for too short a period ; and the very apprehension of pre- 
sent, served only to entail on her future and enormous 
expense. 

An intelligent foreigner had described Elizabeth, while 
she was yet a subject, as haughty and overbearing: on 
the throne she was careful to display that notion of her 
own importance, that contempt of all beneath her, and 
that courage in the time of danger, which were charac- 
teristic of the Tudors. She seemed to have forgotten 
that she ever had a mother, but was proud to remind 
both herself and others that she was the daughter of a 
powerful monarch, of Henry VIH. On occasions of 
ceremony she appeared in ail her splendour, accompanied 
by the great officers of state, and with a numerous reti- 
nue of lords and ladies, dressed in their most gorgeous 
apparel. In reading descriptions of her court we may 
sometimes fancy ourselves transported into the palace if 
an eastern princess. When Hentzner saw her, she was 
proceeding on a Sunday from her own apartment to the 
chapel. First, appeared a number of gentlemen, baroost 
earls, and knights of the garter; then came the chan- 
cellor with the seals, between two lords carrying the 
jsoeptre and the sword. Elizabeth followed ; and 
wherever she cast her eyes, the spectators instantly fell 
on their knees. She was then in her sixty-fifth year. 
She wore &lse hair of a red colour, surmounted vrith a 
crown of gold. The wrinkles of age were imprinted od 
her face ; her eyes were small, her teeth black, her nose 
prominent. The collar of the garter hung fi^Hn het 
neck ; and her bosom was uncovered, as bemne an un- 
married queen. Her train, of great length, was bone 
by a marchioness ; behind her followed a number of no- 
ble ladies, mostly dressed in white ; and on each side 
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Stood a line of gentlemen pensioners, with their gilt but- 
tle-axes, and in splendid uniforms. 

The traveller next proceeded to the dining-room. Two 
gentlemen entered to lay the cloth, two to hring the 
queen's plate, salt, and hread. All, hefore they ap-^ 
proached the table, and when they retired from it, made 
three genuflexions. Then came a single and a married 
lady, performing the same ceremonies. The first rubbed 
the plate with bread and salt ; the second gave a morsel 
of meat to each of the yeomen of the guard, who brought 
in the different courses ; and at the same time the hall 
echoed to the sound of twelve trumpets and two kettle^ 
drums. But the queen dined that day in private ; and*, 
after a short pause, her maids of honour entered in pro- 
cession, and with much reverence and solemnity took 
the dishes from the table* and carried them into an 
inner apartment *• 

Yet while she maintained this state in public and in 
the palace, while she taught the proudest of the nobility 
to feel the distance between themselves and their sove- 
reign t, she condescended to court the good will of the 
common people. In the country they had access to her 
at all times ; neither their rudeness nor importunity ap- 
peared to offend her ; she received their petitions with 
an air of pleasure, thanked them for their expressions of 
attachment, and sought the opportunity of entering into 
private conversation with individuals. Her progresses 
were undoubtedly undertaken for pleasure: but she 
made them subservient to policy, and increased her po- 
pularity by her affability and condescension to the pri- 
vate inhabitants of the counties in which she made her 
temporary abode {. 

From the elevation of the throne, we may now follow 
her into the privacy of domestic Ufe. Her natural abi- 
lities were great : she had studied under experienced 

• Hentzner, 134^6. 

i The hij^hest officers in the state, if they asked any favoors to them* 
selves or others, asked it on their knees. See Syd. pap. i. 38S. 
X Naunton, 88. 

2d2 
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mafttert ; and her stock of literature was much more 
ample than that of moat females of the age. Like her 
sister Mary» she possessed a knowledge of five lan- 
guages: hut Mary did not venture to converse in 
Italian, neither could she construe the Greek Testam^at, 
like Elizaheth *. The queen is said to have excelled on 
the virginals, and to have understood the most diffieolt 
music. But dancing was her principal delight ; and in 
that exercise she displayed a grace and spirit which was 
universally admired t« She retained her partiality for it 
to the last : few days passed in which the young nobi* 
lity of the court were not called to dance before their 
sovereign ; and the queen herself condescended to per- 
form her part in a galliard with the duke of Nevers. at 
the age of sixty-nine {. 

Of her vani^ the reader wiU have noticed several in- 
stances in the preceding pages : there remains one of 
a more extraordinary description. It is seldom that 
females have the holdness to become the heralds of their 
own charms : hut Elisabeth by proclamation announced 
to her people, that none of the portraits whi«h had hi- 
therto been taken of her person, did justice to the origi- 
nal ; that at the request of her council she had resolved 
to procure an exact likeness from the pencil of some 
ahle artist ; that it should soon be published for the gra- 
tification of her loving subjects ; and that on this ac- 
count she strictly forbade all persons whomsoever, to 
paint or engrave any new portraits of her features with- 
out license, or to shower puhlish any of the old por- 

•^Lansdowne HSa No. 840. B. p. 159. 

-V Staohopo writes in 1589, «• The Q. is so well as I aasaxe yoa VI or 
" VI I gallyards in a morninj^ besides musycke and synginff, is her oidv- 
" nary exercyse." Lodge, ii. 41. Sydney papers, L 3^5. 383. u. 803. 9Si. 
Lodge, ilL 143. 

X " The duke of Veven was honorablye entertayned by her majestie; i 
*' she dauneed with hyra, and oonrted hym in tlie best manner : he on the 
" other syde aaed many complementes. as kissing her hand, yea and fiiate 
" when she shewed hym her legg." Ap. 88, 160i. She opened the ball 
mith him. Von Raumer, iL ISOi "The qneene hath been uleascd to 

have many pleasant discourses wi^ hym, (Vinrink) Orisin^ duke of 
" Graciano) and to dannoe before hym.** Jan. 13, l6U2i 
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traits till they had been re*formed aceording to the copy 
to be set forth by authority *. 

The courtiers soon discovered how greedy their sove- 
reign was of flattery. If they sought to please, they 
were careful to admire ; and adulation the most fulsome 
and extravagant was accepted by the queen with grati* 
tude, and rewarded with bounty. Neither was her appe- 
tite for praise cloyed, it seemed rather to become more 
craving by enjoyment. After she had passed her grand 
climacteric, she exacted the same homage to her faded 
charms, as had been paid to her youth ; and all who 
addressed her, were still careful to express their admira<» 
tion of her beauty in the language of oriental hyperbole* 

But however highly she might tiiink of her person, 
she did not despise the aid of external ornament t. At 
her death, two, some say three, thousand dresses were 
found in her wardrobe, with a numerous collection of 
jewellery, for the most part presents which she had re- 
ceived from petitioners, from her courtiers on her saint's 
day, and at the beginning of each year, and from the 
noblemen and gentlemen whose houses she had ho- 
noured with her presence) . To the austere notions of 

• From the original eorrected by Cecil, in 1563, and printed in the Ar- 
ehaoiogia, U. 169. 170. 
f « In her later time, when ehe thoired harwlf in fmUlie. she vas always 



* magnificent in apparel, lurnxMing haply thereby that the eyes of the 
" people (being daxtlod by tne glittering aspect or these her outward or^ 
" namento,) would not lo easily diieem the marks of age, and decay of 
•* nature and beauty.** Ellis, S ser. iiL 191.—" It was commonly observed 
" tbfai Christmas that her m^jeatis, when she came to be seen, was con^ 
** ttnually painted, not only all orer her face, but her wry neeke and 
" braste also.** Jan. 13. 1608. Ma letter. 

t In the lists of presenta which she veeeiTed on these oeeasioiia, we tnd 
every article of dress, even to body Unen. The following account may 
perhaps amuse the reader. '* At her first lighting at the lord keeper'e 
** she had a fine fkiinewith a handle, gamlshtwith diamonds; in the 
** middle was a nosegay, and in yt a very rich jewel, valued at 400A at 
** least After dinner in her privy chambor he gave her a (kire p^e of 
" virginals : in her bed-chamber be presented her with a fine gown and a 
** juppin (petticoat), which things were pleasing to her highness: and to 
** grace his lordship the more, ihe qf htrteXf wka fnm him a salte, a 
** spoone, and a forcke of faire agatte.** Svdney papers, L 876. As late aa 
December 6th before her death, she £ned wifli sir Robert Cecil, and ac- 
cepted fimn him presents to the value of SOOO crowns. Carte from Beau> 
mont's DisMtches, iii. 701.—" On Monday the 6th her majestie dyned 
* widi Mr. Secretary. He gave her ten several giltes. the moat part very 
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the bishop of London, this love of finery appeared anbe- 
comin(if her age, and in his sermon he endeavoured to 
raise her thoughts from the ornaments of dress to the 
riches of heaven : but she told her ladies, that if he 
touched upon that subject again, she would fit him for 
heaven. He should walk there without a staff, and 
leave his mantle behind him*. 

In her temper Elizabeth seemed to have inherited 
the irritability of her father. The least inattention, the 
slightest provocation, would throw her into a passion. 
At all times her discourse was sprinkled with oaths ; in 
the sallies of her anger it abounded with imprecations 
and abuse. Nor did she content herself with words : 
^ot only the ladies about her person, but her courtiers 
and the highest officers in the state, felt the weight oi 
her hands. She collared Hatton, she gave a blow on 
the ear to the earl marshal, and she spat on sir Matthew 
Arundel, with the foppery of whose dress she was 
offended t. 

To her first parliament she had expressed a wish that 
on her tomb might be inscribed the title of " the virgin 
*' queen." But the woman who despises the safeguards, 
must be content to forfeit the reputation, of chastity. 
It was not long before her familiarity with Dudley pro- 
voked dishonourable reports. At first they gave her 
pain : but her feelings were soon blunted by passion ; in 
the face of the whole court she assigned to her supposed 
paramour an apartment contiguous to her own bed- 
chamber ; and by this indecent act proved that she was 
become regardless of her character, and calloua to 
every sense of shame $. But Dudley, though the most 

** riteh Jewell*. The Q. wu nerrye and well pleaaed : at her departon^ 
** she refused helpe to enter her barge, wherbv stumbling the fell, and a 
«' little braised her sbyne." Dee. 16, 160S. MS. letter. 

* Nugn AntiquB, 176. ** Perehanoe,*' says Harrington, '* the hlsliep 
" hath never sought her h^hness* waidrobe^ or he would have chosen 
** another text** 

f Nng0 Ant 167. 176. 

X Quandra, blsh^ of Aqnfla, the Spanish ambassador. In the beglnnhig 
<»r 1561, infimns the king^ that MtBtding to eonunoa belief, the i|iMea 
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favoilred, watf not considered as her only lover ; among 
his rivals vrere numbered Hatton^ and Raleigh, and 
Oxford, and Blount, and Simier^ and Anjou ; and it was 
afterwards believed that her licentious habits survived, 
even when the fires of wantonness had been quenched 
by the chill of age *« The court imitated the manners 
of the sovereign* It was a place in which, according to 
Faunt, '^all enormities reigned in the highest degree t," 
or according to Harrington, *' where there was no 
** love, but that of the lusty god of gallantry, Asmo- 
" deus J." 

Elizabeth firmly believed, and zealously upheld the 
principles of government, established by her &ther, the 
exercise of absolute authority by the sovereign, and the 
duty of passive obedience in the subject $• The doc- 

" lived wiih Dudley :** tbmt in one of hit audieneee Elitabetb spoke to 
him respecting this report, and, in proof of its improbability, showed him 
the situation of her apartment and bed-chamber, la disposicion de su 
camera v aleoba. But in a short time she deprived herself of this plea. 
Under the pretext that Dudley's aiMurtment in a lower story of the palace 
tnu unwholesome, she removed him to another, oonUguous to her own 
chambea : una habilaeion alta Junto a sn camera, pretestando que la qiie 
tenia era mal sana. In September of the same year these rumours 
derived additional credit from the chauKe in the queen's appearance. 
" La reigna (a lo qua entiendo) se haee hydropica, y oomiensa ya a hinch- 
lurse notablemente . . . . lo que se parece es que anda disctirda y flaca en 
extremo^ y con un eolor de muerta .... jque la marquesa di Noramton y 
milady Coban tenean a la reyna por pelegrosa y hydropica, no hay dnda." 
See note (X). The uriginal despatches are at Simaneas, with several 
letters firom an Enslish lady, fbrmerlv known to Philips (mobably the 
marehionese of Winchester,^ describing in strong colours the dissolute 
manners both of Elisabeth and her court. I mav here add that, although 
some writers have leAised to give any credit to the celebrated letter fton 
Bf ary in Murdin, 656 ; yet almost every statement in it has been confimed 
by other documents. See note (X). 

* Osbom, Memoirs, 33. 

t Birch, i. 39. In another letter he says, *' the only diaoontent I have, 
*' is to live where there is so little godliness and exoeise of vaUgion, so 
" dissolute manners and corrupt conversation generally, which I find to 
«' be worse than when I knew the place first.'^ August 1, IfiSS. Biich, 
I.S5. 

1 Nng» Antiqua, 166. AprQ 4, 150!k 

I It was observed by Michele, the Venetian ambassador, in the time of 
Mary, that *' in point of tut the kings of England were beoome abaolute 
lords and masters; and that, like the gmnd Tnrk, thev had established a 
councU similar to that of the Bashaw, who pretty nearly in the manner of 
^e Bashaws, assembled tofcether, eonstituted themselves masters not only 
of the people and public minbters, but also of ambassadors and prinees. 
sent their written msnrtates through the land, commanded in the ntoat 
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trinef with which the lord keeper Baoon opened her 
first parliament, was indefatigahly inculcated by aU 
his saccesBors during her reign, that, if l^e queen con- 
sulted the two houses, it was through choice, nst 
through necessity, to the end that her laws might be 
more satisfactory to her people, not that they might 
derive any force from their assent She poaaeesed by 
her prerogative whatever was requisite for the govern- 
ment of the realm. She could, at her pleasure, suspend 
the operation of existing statutes, or issue proclamations 
which should have the force of law. In her opinion the 
chief use of parliaments was to vote money, to regulate 
the minutisB of trade, and to legislate for individual and 
local interests. To the lower house she granted, indeed, 
freedom of debate : but it was to be a decent freedom, 
the liberty of ** saying ay or no ;" and those that trans- 
gressed that decency were liable, as we have repeatedly 
seen, to feel the weight of the royal displeasure *. 

A foreigner, who had been ambassador in England, 
informs us, that under Elizabeth the administration of 
justice was more corrupt than under her predecessors f. 
We have not the means of instituting the oompanson. 
But we know that in her first year the policy of CSecfl 
substituted men of inferior rank in the place of the 
former magistrates; that numerous complaints were 
heard of their tyranny, peculation, and rapamty ; and 
that a justice of the peace was defined in parliament to 
be *' an animal, who, for half a dozen chickens, would 
^' dispense with a dozen laws X :'* i^or shall we Ibrm a 

aathotitative manner, and required most panetnal obedience^ as if their 
reavlutions pxoeeeded from the king bimielfl" Sllis, aeiiea. ii. 83Si 

• D'Bwet. 460. 460. 640. 6U. 646. 65L 675. Ther« is a emioas inataaes 
df her interferenee In election in the Loeeley MSS. The oelebntad 
borough of Oatton waa the property of the Cofdeya. and the nominatiaa 
of the repretentatiTes waa poaaeeaed br Mrs. Copley. Bnt that bdy wu 
not considered aa well aflTected : on which aoooont the qneen ocdercd that 
her own nominees, or at least well affected perscMis, should be retonicd. 
^ S4S. 

t Du Vair in Carte. iiL 708. There are many inatanoea of applieatkw 
to the queen to interfere. Nngv Anu i. 118. 373. Ellis, ii. »9. i nt, 
iii. 89. 
• ; D*Ewes,661. 
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ywcy exalted notion of the integrity of the higher courts, 
if we recollect that the judges were removahle at the 
royal pleasure, and that the queen herself was in the 
habit of receiving, and permitting her favourites and 
ladies to receive^ brihes as the price of her or their in- 
terference in the suits of private individuals *. 

Besides the judicial tribunals, which remain to the 
present day, there were, in the age of Elizabeth, several 
other courts the arbitrary constitution of which was 
incompatible with the liberties of the subject ; the court 
of high commission, for the cognizance of religious of- 
fences ; tibe court of star-chamber* which inflicted the 
severest punishments for that comprehensive and unde- 
finable transgression, contempt of the royal authority ; 
courts of commissioners appointed occasionally for the 
public or private trial of offences, and the courts martial, 
for which the queen, from her hasty and imperious 
temper, manifested a strong predilection. Whatever 
could be supposed to have the remotest tendency to 
sedition, was held to suliject the offender to martial law ; 
the murder of a naval or military officer, the importation 
of disloyal or traitorous books, or the resort to one place 
of several persons who possessed not the visible means 
of subsistence. Thus, in 159^, under the pretence that 
the vagabonds in the neighbourhood of London were 
not to be restrained by the usual punishments, she 
ordered sir Thomas Wyllford to receive from the magis- 
trates the most notorious and incorrigible of these of- 
fenders, and '* to execute them upon the gallows, accord* 
*^ ing to the justice of martial law t." 

Another, and intolerable grievance was the discre- 
tionary power assumed by the queen, of gratifying her 
caprice or resentment by the restraint or imprisonment 
of those who had given her offence. Such persons were 



* '* It is growen tat a trede nowe in the eoorto to nake meaneii fbr ra- 
"prievefl: twenty poands for a reprieve is nothings thoaxh it be bat foi 
*' bare ton days.**^ Recorder Fleetwood, iu Wright, ii W* 

t Rymer.zvi.S79,S80. 
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ordered to present themselves daily before the eonncil 
till they should receive further notice, or to eoi^fine 
themselves within their own doors, or were given in 
custody to some other person, or were thrown into a 
public prison. In this state they remained, according to 
the royal pleasure, for weeks, or months, or years, till 
tiiey could obtain their liberty by their submission, ot 
through the intercession of their friends^ or with the 
payment of a valuable composition. 

The queen was not sparing of the blood of her sub- 
jects. The statutes inflicting death for religious opinioo 
have been already noticed. In addition, many new 
felonies and new treasons were created during her reign ; 
and the ingenuity of the judges gave to these enact- 
ments the most extensive application. In 1595 some 
apprentices in London conspired to release their com- 
panions, who had been condenmed by the star-chamber 
to suffer punishment for a riot; in 1597 a number of 
peasants in Oxfordshire assembled to break down in- 
closures, and restore tillage ; each of these offences, as 
it opposed the execution of the law, was pronounced 
treason by the judges; and both ihe apprentices in 
London, and the men of Oxfordshire, suffered the bar- 
barous death of traitors *. 

We are told that her parshnony was a blessing to the 
subject, and that the pecuniary aids voted to her by par- 
liament were few and inconsiderable, in proportion to 
the length of her reign. They amounted to twenty 
subsidies, thirty tenths, and toty fifteenths. I know 
not how we are to arrive at the exact value of these 
grants : but they certainly exceed the average of the 
preceding reigns ; and to them must be added the fines 
of recusants, the profits of monopolies, and the monies 
raised by forced loans : of which it is observed by Nairn- 
ton, that "she left more debts unpaid, taken upon credit 
** of her privy sealsb than her progenitors did take^ or 

• HowiiIl*t State TMab, 148L 
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'* could have taken up, that were a hundred years before 
«• her •/• 

The historians, who celebrate the golden days of Eliza- 
beth, have described with a glowing pencil the happiness 
of the people under her sway. To them might be op- 
posed the dismal picture of national misery, drawn by 
the catholic writers of the same period. But both have 
taken too contracted a view of the subject. Re- 
ligious dissension had divided the nation into opposite 
IMurties, of almost equal numbers, the oppressors and 
the oppressed. Under the operation of the penal 
statutes, many ancient and opulent families had been 
ground to the dust ; new families had sprung up in their 
place ; and theses as they shared the plunder, naturally 
eulogised the system to which they owed their wealth 
and their ascendency. But their prosperity was not 
the prosperity of the nation ; it was that of one half oh* 
tained at the expense of the other. 
. It is evident that neither Elizabeth nor her ministers 
understood the benefits of civil and religious liberty. 
The prerogatives which she so highly prized, have long 
since withered away ; the bloody code which she enacted 
against the rights of conscience, has ceased to stain 
the pages of the statute-book ; and the result has proved^ 
that the abolition of despotism and intolerance adds no 
less to the stability of the throne, than to the happinesa 
of the people. 

* Jianntoii, p. fl8< 
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Note (A), Page 13. 

Whethbr the letters produced by Murray at York and 
Westminster, were genuine or not, is a question which 
has given birth to a voluminous controversy. If the 
reader wish to see it treated at length, he may have 
reooorse to Goodall, Tytler, Robertson, Humci, Stuart, 
Whitaker, and Laing. I shall only subjoin a few re* 
marks. 

1°. From the mere perusal of the letters, the reader 
would conclude that Bothwell and Mary were the only 
conspirators. Now if she were an s^ccomplice, she must 
have known how deeply Maitland and Morton were oon- 
oemed in the plot : and yet, with respect to them, she is 
as guarded in the letters, as if they had been written by 
themselves. I observe the same in all the confessions 
taken previously to the conferences at York and West- 
minster. There Maitland and Morton are never men- 
tioned. But, after the conferences, Maitland deserted 
the party ; then the confession of Paris was taken ; and 
then for the first time we meet with hints of the guilt of 
Maitland. All this wears the appearance of fraud. 

2®. When the casket was exhibited before the English 
eommissioners, it contained, not only letters, but con- 
tracts and sonnets, which Morton swore he had found in 
it when it first came into his possession. Yet in the 
preceding December, nothing but letters were produced 
from it, or said to be contained in it, before the council 
or the parliament How came the contracts and sonnets 
to be then suppressed, if they existed at all ? 

Mr* Laing pretends that the objection arises from 
ignorance. Englishmen are not aware that almost all 
kinds of writing were called letters in the Scottish 
dialect. But, admitting thi^ it may be asked, whether 
any writings but epistolary correspondence, were called 
** privie lettars." They were privy letters, on which 
the act of council, and the act of parliament were 
founded. 

2P. On the 4th of December, Murray and twenty-seven 
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privy councillors described these letters as written and 
subscribed by the queen : ten days later the parliament 
represented them, not as subscribed at all by her, (nor 
was it ever afterwards pretended) but as *' written Imle- 
** lie," (wholly) with her own hand. This alteratioH 
furnishes another ground of suspicion. 

I shall not notice the answers of Hume and Robert- 
son. Mr. Laing suggests that and is a mistake of the 
copyist for or; and that it was in the original '* written 
" or subscribed with her own hand :" in the same man- 
ner as Murray and his associates, in their declaration 
make oath, that they are written or subscribed by her. 
<€k)odall, ii. 92.) 

This appears to me the best answer that has yet been 
given. It does not, however, entirely do away the diffi- 
culty. That some correction in the act of council was 
thought necessary, preparatory to its being laid before 
parliament, appears from the introduction of the word 
** halelie," and the omission of the word " subscribed ;" 
and it should be observed that, in the passage quoted 
from Murray, the letters are expressly distinguished flrom 
the contracts and sonnets. No such distinction is to be 
found in the act of council, 

4^. There is a strong chronological objection, which 
Mr. Laing labours in vain to remove. The two first 
letters are said to have been written on the 23rd and 24th 
of January, and to have been answered from Edinburgh 
by Bothwell on the 24th and 25th. The last answer was 
written by him after duiner. Now, if we believe 
Murray's Diary, Bothwell left Edinburgh to go into 
Liddesdale, on the night of the 24th, and returned only 
on the 28th. Here is evidently a contradiction. 

To solve the difficulty, Mr. Laing pretends that Both- 
well did not leave Edinburgh till the evening of the 
25th ; that he then went in company with Maitland to 
consult Morton at Whittingham ; and that they returned 
together on the 28th. To conceal their conference, it 
was thought best to say, that they had been into Liddes- 
dale, and to antedate the time of their departure, on 
account of the greater length of the journey. 

But, 1^ if this be true, what credit can be given to 
any documents produced by such witnesses ? The men 
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who could falsify the diary to screen Morton and Mait 
land, miffht equally ^Is^ letters to conyict Maiy. 2^. 
The whde is a fiction. The earl of Bedford, on the 23rd, 
wrote to Elieaheth, that the meeting at Whittingham 
had already taken place. Of course the 25th is several 
days too late. 

5^. Mary is represented as writing two of the letters, 
one on a very trifling sulject, on the two nights that 
she remained at the house of Kirk-o'-field« This almost 
exceeds belief. Bothwell had but just left her ; he was 
gone no further than his lodgings in Holyrood house ; 
he would be in her company in the mornmg ; and yet 
the queen, instead of retiring to rest, sits up to write to 
him letters of no consequence, and sends a servant after 
midnight to awaken him out of his sleep, and dehver 
them into his hands ? 

6^ If Mary wrote the letters at all, it would be in the 
French language. It has been proved beyond contra* 
diction, that the French letters which we have, are not 
originals, but translations. This was thought a most 
victorious proof of the forgery. But Mr. Laing has 
victoriously refuted it, by showing that our French 
letters are not copies of the original French letters, hut, 
by the avowal of the editor, translations made by him 
mm a Latin translation. The letters had been " tra- 
" duites entierement en lAtin ;** and the editor, *' n'ayant 
" connoisance de la langue Escossoise, aima mieux 
" exprimer tout ce qu'il avoit trouv6 en Latin." Anud 
Laing, i. 270. There is little probability, therefore, toat 
the original French letters will ever be laid before the 
public. A copy of one alone has been discovered and 
published by Laing, from the state-paper office, (ii. 102.) 
It is one of the least important. No. IV. but much more 
intelligible than any of the translations, and of a nature 
to make us regret the loss of the others. 

7^. For my own part I have little doubt that the let- 
ters were for the most part written by Mary. But, in 
this hypothesis, two questions will arise, to which her 
adversaries will not be able to give satisfactory answers. 
1°. To whom were they written ? These in the casket 
were exhibited without any address. For aught we 
juiow, they might be written to different persona. Two 
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of them appear to me to have been letters sent by her 
long before to Damley. 2°. Were they originally 
written, as they afterwards appeared ? It was easy to 
collect several of the queen's letters, to omit some pass- 
mges, alter others, insert hints here and there, and by 
deBcribingthem as written toBothwell, and on particular 
occasions, to give to them a character of criminality, 
which they did not originally possess. This appears to 
me to have been the meaning of the queen's lords in 
their instructions, Sept. 12, 1568, where they say, that 
** in the writings produced in parliament, there was no 
** plain mention made, by the which her highness might be 
*' convicted, albeit it were her own hand writ, as it teas 
** not; and also the same was culled by themselves in 
** some principal and substantious clauses,^' Goodall, 
iLd61. Laing, i. 208. 

8°. We have before seen, that a copy of the Scottish 
translation had been furtively communicated to the 
queen before the conferences. Hence she was better 
prepared to instruct her commissioners. Her words to 
them are, '* In case they allege they have any writing 
'' of mine, which may infer presumption against me m 
** this case, you shall desire the principals (originals) to 
'* be produced, and that I myself have inspection thereof, 
'* and make answer thereto. For ye shall affirm in my 
** name, I never writ any thing concerning that matter 
** to any creature : and, if any such writings be, they 
" are false and feigned, forged and invented by them- 
*' selves, only to my dishonour and slander : and there 
^' are divers in Scotland, both men and women, that 
'* can counterfeit my hand-writing, and write the like 
** manner of writing which I use, as well as myself, and 
*' principally such as are in company with themselves. 
** And I doubt not, if I had remained in my own realm, 
*^ but I would have gotten knowledge of the inventors 
*' and writers of such writing ere now, to the declara* 
*' tion of my innocence, and confusion of their false- 
'* hood.*' Goodall, ii. 342. But Murray, though he 
had exhibited what he called the originals to Elizabeth's 
commissioners, never, even after this challenge from 
Mary, allowed them to be seen by the Scottish queen or 
jt>y her agents. 
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NoTB (B), Page 63. 

SEIZURE OF THE SPANISH MONEY. 

Philip had sent to Alva for the payment of the army 
in the Netherlands, something more than a million of 
ducats, in one large ship and four zabras. To escape 
irom the pirates — ^these were several sail in the service 
of the prince of Cond6, manned with French protestants 
from Rochelle, and English adventurers under Kirk- 
ham and Courtenay — ^they sought shelter in the English 
ports, the large ship at Southampton, the zahras at 
Hymouth and Falmouth: and the Spanish amhasaador 
obtained permission from the queen (Nov. 29.), to trans- 
port the treasure by land to Dover, or to convey it in 
English ships of war at his own cost to Antwerp. He 
sent notice to Alva, and received from the queen the 
necessary piapers with her signature. (Dec 14.) But it 
was not the intention of the council to part with the 
money so easily ; and under pretence that the i^p at 
Southampton was in dancer of being cut out by the 
pirates, the captain of the Isle of Wight was ordered to 
take possession, dismiss the Spaniards, and convey the 
treasure, 159 casks, on shore. This was done on the 
1 9th of December, and the ambassador, after an interval 
of ten days, obtained an audience, in which the queen 
declared that she merely intended to take char^ of the 
money for PhUip ; but when he requested permission to 
send it by sea to Antwerp, according to her former pro- 
mise, he received answer in an angry tone, that it was 
the property of merchants, and that she would use it 
herself, paying interest for it (Dec. 29.). It chanced 
that on the same day, Alva, to indemnify the Spanish 
king, seized the English merchandise at Antweip: 
Elizabeth, in return, seized all the Spanish merchandize 
in England (Jan. 6.) : and Philip, in retaliation, treated 
the English in Spain in like manner. Moreover, Epes, 
the ambassador in England, was made a prisoner in hit 
own house, because the queen considered him the cause 
of the quarrel by his misrepresentation of her conduct, 
and becauset as she told F6nelon, he had insulted her in 
his despatches^ by calling her OriancL, Still it suited 
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neither party to declare war ; and the matter continued 
in the same state for years, to the detriment of Philip, 
who was deprived of his money, and to the benefit of 
Elizabeth, who thus rendered a negative aid to the in- 
surgents in the low countries, and sent the Spanish 
treasure to the mint for her own convenience. See the 
queen's proclamation, and the answer to it in F^n^lon, i 
107. 119. Also Camden, 175. 

Note (C), Page 68. 

During these conferences Morton received a letter 
from Frederick king of Denmark, directed to Lennox 
the Scottish regent. A captain Clark, who had for- 
merly received a commission to levy soldiers for the 
Dane in Scotland, had been persuaded to aid, with the 
troops under his orders, the associated lords, when they 
met Mary and Bothwell on Carberry hill. Bothwell in 
Denmark remembered the injury, and revenged himself 
by some accusation which he brought agamst Clark, 
perhaps on this very ground, that he had employed 
Danisn soldiers against the Scottish queen. Both Eliza- 
beth and Lennox wrote earnestly to Frederick in favour 
of the accused, and demanded that Bothwell should be 
sent to England or Scotland, that he might be punished 
for the murder of Damley. (See the letters in Laing, 
ii. 331. 1569, 1570.) It was the answer of the king 
(Januaiy 20, 1571), sent by Thomas Buchanan, which 
fell into the hands of Morton. His anxiety to know the 
contents induced him to open it ; and he kept it by him 
nearly a month before he forwarded it to the regent 
His excuse for opening it was, that '* he judged some 
*' things might be specified in it, which it might be ex- 
" pedient to be remembered upon there " (in London) : 
and for not sending it, his apprehensions that it might 
be intercepted, " for that he had no will the contents of the 
** same should be known, fearing that some words and 
** matters mentioned in the same, being dispersed as 
" news, should rather have injured than furthered the 
*' cause." Elizabeth requested to see the letter ; but 
he, pretending that he had sent the original away, gave 
her a copy, in which he omitted what he " thought not 

TOL. VIII. 2 K 
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*' meet to be shown." (March 24. 1571. Goodall, il 
382.) 

It is probable that in this letter there was some ac- 
count of Bothweirs defence of himself, implicating Mor- 
ton, and perhaps vindicating Mary : for it was calculaled 
'* to hinder, not further tne cause." The letter was 
never seen afterwards : but it appears that the king re- 
fused to deliver up Bothwell, unless the English queen 
and the estates would bind themselves by solemn 
writings, which should be sent to Denmark against the 
24th of August, that Bothwell should have a &ir trial. 
Lennox (May 25) asked the advice of Elizabeth on this 
subject. With her answer we are not acquainted. Ty- 
tler, ii. 198-20-J. 

I will here add, on the subject of Bothwell, a clause 
in the act of forfeiture against him, which was purposely 
omitted in the copy sent to Elizabeth. "In dicto mense 
Aprilis dilectos consiliarios nostros Greorgium comitem 
de Huntlie cancellarium nostrum, Wilelmum Maitland 
de Lethingtoun Juniorem secretarium, secreti consilii 
ac sessionis dominos, quum alloquium eorum amanter 
desideraret, quum nihil minus suspicarent, captives ap- 
prehendit, ac in dicto castro de Dunbar incarceravit eos 
ad spacium decem dierum aut eocirca, detinendo eos, 
assentire cogendo, saltem dicere quod assentiebant, ad 
promovendum omnia sua proditoria et nepharia facinora, 
precipue matrimonium pretensum inter eum et dictam 
charissimam matrem nostram. Inde manifestissime 
crimen lese majestatis incurrendo, authoritatemque re^ 
giam in se acceptando, dictis consiliariis nostris minima 
vocatis, aut pro uUo crimine arrestatis, nuUam ad boo 
commissionem habendo.*' Act. Pari. iii. p. &» Hence 
it appears that Huntley and Maitland were not dismissed 
the next morning, as is asserted by Melville, but re- 
mained at Dunbar, probably in concert with Bothwell 

Note (D), Page 77. 

Hatton haa the good fortune to attract the notice of 
the queen at a masked ball given to her by the students 
at law. She called him to court ; and her marked fond- 
ness for the young man gave birth to several ridicidous 
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and disreputable reports. The countess of Shrewsbury 
(so Mary wrote to Elizabeth) " regrettoit que vous ne 
vous contentiez de maistre Haton, et un autre de ce 
royauhne. . . .Quant audict Haton, que vous le couriez 
k force, faysant si publiquement paroitre Tamour que 
lay portiez, que lui mesmes estoit contreint de s'en re- 
tirer» et que vous donnastes un soufflet a KiUegreu pour 
ne vous avoir ramene le diet Haton, que vous auviez en- 
voiay rapeller par luy, estant desparty d'auveques vous 
pour quelques injures que luy auviez dittes pour certeins 
tx>utons d or qu'il auvoit sur son habit'' Murdin, 559. 
He was, however, soon supplanted by a more fortunate 
rival : and his vexation on that account led him to such 
petulant behaviour towards the queen, that his friend sir 
Edward Dyer admonished him by letter (9th Oct. 1572) 
to remember that, " if the queen did descend in her sex 
*' as a woman, she was still his sovereign ;*' that it was 
not for him '* to imprison her fancy, or to condemn her 
frailties;" that, ** though in the beginning, when her 
majesty sought him, after her good manner she did 
beare with rugged dealing of his, until she had what 
" she fancied ; yet now, after satiety and fulness, it would 
** rather hurt than help him." See the whole letter, 
with the remarks of sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, pre- 
fixed to the Poetical Rhapsody, Ixxiii. Naunton calls 
him " a vegetable of the court, that sprang up at night 
** and died again at noon :'' but this alludes only to his 
fortune as a lover ; he continued in favour as a courtier, , 
and died lord chancellor. 

Note (E), Page 96. 

Here in the first edition I introduced a note, which 
led to an interesting controversy, whether the massacre 
was an accidental occurrence, or the result of a premedi 
tated plot. That controversy, as it appears to me, has 
been now set at rest by the publication (in the 3rd vol 
of Mackintosh) of the secret despatches of Salviati, the 
nuncio at Paris, to the cardinal secretary at Rome, for 
the information of the pontiff. On the 24th of August 
he wrote an account of the occurrence in ordinary cha- 
racters (evidently under the notion that in such circum- 
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stances his despatch would probably be intercepted and 
opened on the road) : but to this he added another and 
real statement of the ^ase in cipher : that the queen re- 
gent, in consequence of the ascendency which (Joligny 
bad acquired over the royal mind, an ascendency w&h 
gave to him in a manner the government of the king- 
dom (quasi govemavaX consulted with the duchess of 
Nemours, and resolved to rid herself of his control by 
the assassination of the admiral. The duke of Goise 
provided the assassin ; and the duke of Anjou, but not 
the king, was privy to the attempt. The queen, how- 
ever» when she saw that the admiral did not die of his 
wound, and considered the great danger to which she* 
was now exposed, alarmed also by her own conscious- 
ness, and by the threatening speeches of the whole body 
of the huguenots, who would not believe that the arque- 
buse had been discharged by an assassin employed by 
the duke of Alva, as she had persuaded herself that she 
could make them believe, had recourse to the king, and 
exhorted him to adopt the plan of the general massacre 
which followed. " Vedendo la regente che 1* amiragUo 
non moriva. e vedendo a quanto pericolo si era esposta, 
et della propria conscientia insospetita, et dalle inso- 
lente parole che uscivano da tutta la Ugonotteria, che in 
modo alcuno voile accommodarsi a credere, che 1' archi- 
busata fosse stata tirata da insidiatore mandato dal duca 
d' Alva, secondo che sempre lei si era persuasa de dover 
dare loro a credere, si volse al R^ esortandolo a la uo- 
cisione seguita di tutti.** 

It appears that the cardinal secretary, in his answer 
to this despatch — probably on account of the different 
reports current in Rome — put to the nuncio several 
questions respecting the cause, the authors, and the cir- 
cumstances of the massacre. Salviati, in reply, wrote 
two notes on the 22nd of September. In the first he 
says, ** with regard to the three points, 1^. who it was 
" that caused, and for what reason that person caused, 
" the arquebuse to be discharged at the admiral ; 2?. 
and who it was to whom the subsequent resolution of 
so numerous a massacre must be ascribed ; 3^. and 
who were the executors of the massacre, with the names 
of the principal leculers ; I know that I have already 
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** sent you an account, and that in that account I have 
" not mllen into the least error. If I have omitted to 
mention some other particulars, the chief reason is 
the difficulty of coming at the truth in this country/' — 
** Chi facesse tirar V archibugiata all' Amiraglio, et per 
ehe causa, et a chi si debba attribuire 1' ultima risoiu- 
tione deir amazzamento di tanti, e <j[uali fussino gli 
executori con il nome di capi principali, to €0 (F haver 
gUene scritto, et ehe rum mi sono gajbbato punto, E 
se ho lasciato di scrivere alcuni altri partiere, n' e state 
potissima causa la difficolta ehe e in questo paese a 
ritrovare la verity delle cose." 

This passage was written in ordinary characters : but 
lie wrote the same day in cipher the following repetition 
of his former statement : — " Time will show whether 
*' there be any truth in all the other accounts which 
" you may have read, of the wounding and the death of 
*' the admiral, that differ from what I wrote to you. 
** The queen regent, being grown jealous of him, came 
*' to a resolution a few days before, and caused the ar- 
** quebuse to be discharged at him without the know- 
« ledge of the king, but with the participation of the 
*' duke of Ai\jou, and of the duchess of Nemours, and 
" of her son the duke of Guise. Had he died im- 
** mediately, no one else would have perished. But he 
" did not die ; and they began to expect some great 
" evil : wherefore, closeting Uiemselves in consultation 
** with the king, they determined to throw shame aside, 
" and to cause him to be assassinated together with the 
" others : a determination which was carried into exe- 
** cution that very night'*— ^" Tutte le cose ehe si sa- 
ranno lette del aicnibusata e morte del Amiraglio, 
diverse da quelle ehe io gli scrisse, col tempo si accor-' 
giera se siano vere. Mad. la Regente venuta in dif- 
ferenza (diffidenza?) di lui, risolvendosi pochi giomi 
prima, gli la fece tirare, e senza saputa del R6, ma 
eon participatione di M. di Angiu, di Mad. de Nemours, 
et di M. di Guisa, suo figlo. E se moriva subito, non si 
ammazzava altro : e non essendo morto, e dubitando lei 
di qualche gran male, ristringendosi con il Rd, delibe- 
rono di buttare la vergogna da banda, e di farlo am- 
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mazzare insieme con li altri : e quella notte istessa fa 
mandato a esecutione.** 

Evidence more satisfactory than this we cannot de^ 
sire, if we consider the situation of the writer, the ohject 
for which he wrote, and the time and opportunity which 
he possessed of correcting any error that might have 
crept into his previous communication : and from this 
evidence it plainly follows, that the general massacre 
was not originally contemplated, hut grew out of the 
unexpected failure of the attempt already made on the 
life of the admiral. 

Note (F), Page 145 and 277. 

Sir Henry Ellis (2nd ser. iii. 86.) has published Flete- 
woode's account to lord Burghley of his searches for 
priests. The following account of such searches occurs 
in a contemporary manuscript: — *' Then are these 
" searchers oft tyms see rude and harbarouse that, yf 
*' the dores be not opened in the instant when they 
" would enter, they breake open the dores with all vio- 
*' lence as yf they were to sacke a town of enemies wone 
" by the swourd. Then it hath been usuall with purse- 
** vants to rune up the staires and into the chambers 
** with their drowen swordes, enoughe to drive the 
** weaker sort of woemen and children owt of their witts. 
** Then they begine to breake of locks and open all the 
" dores of the house presently, that they may at one 
tyme search in manv places. Then yf they find noe 
priest nor suspected persons for priests in any of the 
chambers or closetts, they goe presently to search for 
" secrett places, and this they doe most cuningly and 
'* strictly, soundinge the flowers and walls to see yf they 
*' can finde any hollow places. They doe alsoe measure 
" the walls of the house and goe round about the house 
** on the owt side to see yf on part do answer to an other 
*' in hope to find some voyd part left hollow wherein a 
'* man may be hidde. Sometyms yf the walls be not 
'* made of stone, but of wainsecoate or other weake mat- 
'* ter, they will thrust thourow it with their swords in 
many places, hopinge that in some place or other they 
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light uppon a priest, and this they doe alsoe in the 
*' roofes of the house uppon supposition there may be 
** some conveighance thoughe they can not find the 
** entrie into it. « . • . But the searchers yf they find 
** any likely cause of suspition, not contented with that 
*' dangerouse manor of triall with their swords, they 
*' then breake down the walls wholly, and enter them- 
** selvs to searche with candells and torches in all such 
** darke places, and in house tops, where sometyins 
nothinge but mise or birds have comne of many 

years When the searchers find not any priest 

for all this cruell diligence they have used, they will 
not yet give over ; but supposinge there is or may be 
some so secretly hidden that yet he is there, for all 
** that they have oone : then they appoint a watch about 
** the house and everie part thereof, of 50 or 60 men 
** and sometyms more and these with guns and bills, 
'* &c, and this they keepe for many dayes together (in- 
" tendinge to starve him owt) sometymes for 6 yea 10 
" and 12 dayes continuance. Sometymes alsoe they place 
" watche men in the chambers of the house within 
** bothe to keepe that noe catholicke shall stir to relieve 
" the priest (thoughe commonly they make them sure 
*' for that by loclunge them up all in one part of the 
house together which they meane least to search as 
beinge least suspected) «nd besides that they may 
barken yf any little stirringe be behind a wall, yea to 
the breathing or coughing of a priest*' — Gersurd's 
MS. 23. 

Note (6), Page 145. 

The following were the kinds of torture chiefly em- 
ployed in the Tower. 

1°. The rack was a large open frame of oak, raised 
three feet firom the ground. The prisoner was laid 
under it, on his back, on the floor : his wrists and ancles 
were attached by cords to two rollers at the ends of the 
frame ; these were moved by levers in opposite direc- 
tions, till the body rose to a level with the frame. Ques- 
tions were then put ; and, if the answers did not prove 
satisfactory, the sufferer was stretched more and more 
till the bones started from their sockets. 
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SP. The scaTengei's daughter was a broad hoop of 
iron, so called, consisting of two parts, fastened to each 
other by a hinge. The prisoner was made to kneel on 
the pavement, and to contract himself into as small a 
compass as he could. Then the executioner, kneding 
on his shoulders and having introduced the hoop under 
his legs, compressed the victim close together, tiU he 
was able to fasten the extremities over the small of the 
back. The time allotted to this kind of torture was an 
hour and a half, during which time it commonly hap- 
pened that firom excess of compression the blood started 
from the nostrils ; sometimes, it was believed, firom the 
extremities of the hands and feet. See Bartoli, 250. 

3^ Iron gauntlets, which could be contracted by the 
aid of a screw. They served to compress the wrists, and 
to suspend the prisoner in the air, from two distant points 
of a beam. He was placed on three pieces of wood, 
piled one on the other, which, when his hands had been 
made fest, were successively withdrawn from under his 
feet " I felt," says F. Gerard, one of the sufferers, 
*' the chief pain in my breast, belly, arms, and hands. 
*' I thought that all the blood in my body had run into 
'* my arms, and began to burst out at my finger ends. 
" This was a mistake : but the arms swelled, tiU the 
** gauntlets were buried within the flesh. After being 
*' thus suspended an hour, I feinted ; and when I came 
" to myself, I found the executioners supporting me in 
'* their arms : they replaced the pieces of wood under 
" my feet ; but as soon as I was recovered, removed them 
" again. Thus I continued hanging for the space of 
" five hours, during which I fainted eight or nine times." 
Apud Bartoli, 418. 

4^. A fourth kind of torture was a cell called 
** little ease." It was of so small dimensions, and so 
constructed, that the prisoner could neither stand, 
walk, sit, nor lie in it at full length. He waa compelled 
to draw himself up in a squatting posture, and so re- 
mained during several days. 

I will add a few lines from Rishton's Diary, that the 
reader may form some notion of the proceedings in the 
Tower. 

Dec. 5, 1580. Several catholics were brought from 
difierent prisons. 
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Dec. 10. Thomas Cottam and Luke Kirbye, priests 
(two of the number), suflfered compression in the soa- 
venser's daughter for more than an hour. Cottam bled 
pronisely from the nose. 

Dec. 15. Ralph Sherwine and Robert Johnson, 
priests, were severely tortured on the rack. 

Dec. 16. Ralph Sherwine was tortured a second 
time on the rack. 

Dec. 31. John Hart, after being chained five days 
to the floor, was led to the rack. Mao Henry Orton, a 
lay gentleman. 

1581, Jan. 3. Christopher Thomson, an aged priest, 
was brought to the Tower, and racked the same day. 

Jan. 14. Nicholas Roscaroc, a lay gentleman, was 
racked. 

Thus he continues till June 21, 1585, when he was 
discharged. See his Diarium, at the end of his edition 
of Sanders. 

Note (H), Pages 150 and 181. 

Campian and Persons had obtained from Gregory 
Xin. a declaration that that part of the bull of Pius V., 
which forbade any person to pay obedience to Eliza- 
beth, should not bind the English catholics in existing 
circumstances, or till the sentence could be put in execu^ 
tion. (Camden, 348. Philopater, 169.) From this it was 
inferred, with great appearance of reason, that both 
missionaries admitted the deposing power; and that, in 
an attempt to enforce the bull, they would join the ene- 
mies of the queen. It is, however, fair to hear what 
they and their friends said in their behalf ; that they 
disapproved of the bull ; and would have procured its 
revocation, if it had been possible; but, according to the 
custom of the court of Rome, no censure could be re- 
voked, except at the petition of the party censured. 
They endeavoured, therefore, to do the only thing in 
their power ; they procured it to be mitigated in the 
manner mentioned above ; and they trusted that in this 
they had done an acceptable service to the queen. For 
hitherto she professed to doubt the loyalty of her catholic 
subjects, on account of the bull ; now she could have no 
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fear on that head, except in case of an actual attempt to 
enforce it ; a case which in all prohability would never 
arrive. The bull of Clement VII. against Henry VIH 
had died away unnoticed, that of Pius against Eligabeth 
would do the same, if the English council wcfuld only 
permit it. State Trials, 1057. Allen, Defence, c iv. 
This declaration, which was not known till after the 
death of Campian, gave birth to the six queries put to 
the missionaries, respecting their opinions with regard 
to the deposing power, and their future behaviour in the 
event of an attempt to execute the bull. There is rea- 
son to suspect that the answers were not correctly given 
in the report published by authority : but there can be 
no doubt that most of them were evasive and unsatis&c- 
tory. The following is the account which Campian gave 
in court of his own answer to questions of the same import 
** The self-same articles (as had been put to mm 
by the queen) were required of me by the commis- 
sioners, out I was much more urged to the point of 
** supremacy, and to further supposals, than I could 
** think of. I said, indeed, they were bloody questions, and 
'* very pharisaical, undermining of my life ; whereunto I 
" answered as Christ did to the dilemma ; Give unto 
" Csesar that is due to Caesar, and to Grod that to Godbe- 
'* longeth ! I acknowledged her highness as my gover- 
" ness and sovereign. I acknowledged her majes^ both 
** de facto et de jure to be queen. I confessed an obedience 
** due to the crown, as to my temporal head and primate. 
" This I said then, this I say now. If, then, I failed in 
** aught, I am now ready to supply it. What would you 
" more ? I willingly pay to her majesty what is hers ; 
'* yet I must pay to God what is his* Then, as £)r ex- 
'* communicating her majesty, it was exacted of me, 
** admitting that excommunication were of effect, and 
that the pope bad sufficient authority so to do, whether 
then I thought myself discharged of my allegiance or 
no ? I said this was a dangerous question, and they 
that demanded this, demanded my blood. But I 
never admitted any such matter ; neither ought I to 
be wrested with any such suppositions. What then, say 
" they, because I would not answer flatly to that I could 
' not, forsooth I sought corners ; mine answers were aloof. 
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" Well; since once more it must needs be answered, 
I say generally, that these matters be merely spiritual 
points of doctrine, and disputable in the schools ; no 
part of mine indictment, not to be given in evidence, 
** and unfit to be discussed at the king's bench. To 
" conclude, they are no matters of fact ; they be not in 
'* the trial of the country ; the jury ought not to take 
notice of them ; for although i doubt not but they are 
very discreet men, and trained up in great use and 
experience of controversies and debates, pertinent to 
their callings, yet they are laymen, they are unfit 
'* judges to decide so deep a question." (Howell, 1062.) 
1 have inserted this answer at full length, for two 
reasons: 1^. It contradicts the account published by 
government : that, when he was asked " whether he 
" did, at that present, acknowledge her majesty to be a 
*' true and lawful queen, or a pretended queen, and 
" deprived, and in possession of the crown only de facto, 
*' he answered, that question depended on the fact of 
" Pius v., whereof he was not judge, and therefore 
" refused further to answer." (Howell, 1078.) 2®. It 
shows that the real question between the government 
and the prisoners was not, that they denied the queen's 
right, and strove to withdraw her subjects from their 
allegiance (for they acknowledged her ** to be their 
" sovereign both de facto and de jure, and that obe- 
" dience was due to her as their temporal head and 
" primate"), but whether, in certain hypothetical cases, 
the pope possessed the power to depose princes. Three 
answered in the negative ; two candidly confessed that» 
in their opinion, he had ; the others are said to have 
refused to answer, or to have replied that the question 
was a matter of dispute among the learned, and that 
they were unable to pronounce, either one way or the 
other. 

The innocence of the sufferers as to the treason for 
which they had been condemned, was believed by num-* 
hers. Their death was attributed to hatred of their 
religion ; and, to relieve the government from the odium 
of persecution, lord Burghley published a tract, entitled ; 
" The execution of justice for maintenance of public 
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** and diristian peace against the stirrers of sedition, &c^ 
(It is printed in Somers's Tracts, L 192.) He main- 
tained that all were spared, who were willing to renounce 
their treasons ; and those only put to death, who would 
not disavow the pope's bull, by which all the queen's 
subjects were discharged from their allegiance. Dr. 
Allen replied by " A true, sincere, and modest defence 
'* of christian catholics, that suffered for their fiuth at 
" home and abroad, &c.'' It was easy for him to show, 
that many had been put to death, to whom no other 
treason had been objected, but that of exercising the 
functions of the priesthood; and that thousands had 
been fined, imprisoned, and despoiled of all their pro- 
perty, for no other offence but the practice of religious 
worship. He maintained, that the companions of Cam- 
pian had not been guOty of the treason for which they 
suffered ; and that the answers they had given to the 
six queries ought to have been deemed satisfactory. He 
observed that the deposing power, and the validity of 
the bull of Pius V., were subjects never allowed to be 
debated in the seminaries, or by the missionaries in 
England; that it was unwise in the government to 
bring them into public discussion; but since it had 
been done, he was not unwilling to give his own opinion. 
The real question was this ; could subjects lawfully rise 
against their prince in defence of their religion ? That 
they could, was plain : 1°. from the authority of Csdvin, 
Beza, Zwingle, Goodman, Knox, Luther, and the 
Magdebui^h divines, whose opinions he transcribed; 
2°. from tiie conduct of the reformers in Scotland, in 
France, and in the Netherlands ; and, 3^. from the con- 
duct of Elizabeth herself, who would never have aided 
with money and troops the Scottish, French, and Flemish 
insurgents, had she not been persuaded that rebellion 
was lawful in the cause of religion. This being esta- 
blished, he proceeds to inquire if it be more for the com- 
mon good of society, that the decision of the fact, 
whethei the grievance is such as to authorize resistance 
by force, should be left to the judgment of the people 
aggrieved, or of the pope, the common father of all. Of 
course he maintains the latter part of the alternative ) 
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and then endeayours to support it by the authority of 
two catholic divines, of the council of Lateran, and of 
examples from the Old Testament. Allen, Defence, c. iv. 

To suppress this tract, Aldfield, who had brought to 
£ngland a number of copies, was prosecuted on a charge 
of high treason. In the indictment, several passages 
were transcribed (some of them very un&irly) : wher- 
ever Allen spoke of kings in general, the innuendo 
charged him with meaning the queen in particular; 
and it was contended, that the object of the work was 
to raise rebellion in the realm, and to procure the de- 
thronement of the sovereign. Aldfield suffered the 
death of a traitor. See the indictment in Strype, iii. 
App. 121. 

At the same time another catholic clergyman of the 
name of Bishop, a zealous missionary, maintained the 
contrary doctrine. Assuming that the prisoners had 
suffered themselves to be deceived by the authority of 
the council of Lateran, he undertook to show that the 
celebrated canon of that council was in reality a private 
decree of Innocent III., that it had never been acknow- 
ledged in England, and that no canons whatever had 
been published by the council itself. Camden, 380. 
Shortly afterwards, another of the name of Wright 
maintained the same opinion. Strype, iii. 251. 

Note (I), Page 168. 

If we may believe Camden, in 1583, the discontent of 
the catholics induced them to print books, in which they 
exhorted the queen's maids to treat her, as Judith 
treated Holofernes. (Camden, 411.) If this were true, 
they could not have devised a plan more likely to defeat 
its own object. 

The book to which he alludes, was ** a Treatise of 
" Schisme, by Gregorie Martin, Licentiate in Divinitie, 
** Duaci, apud Joannem Foulcrum, 1578.'' In the 
second chapter the author enumerates, from the Old 
Testament, instances of persons who had refused to par • 
ticipate in any kind of worship which they deemed un- 
lawful. The third instance is that of Tobias : for the 
fourth he proceeds thus: '^Judith foloweth, whose 
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godlye and constant visedom, if our catholike gentle* 
women would folowe, they might destroye Holofernes, 
the master heretike, and amase all his retinew, and 
never defile their religion hy communicating with 
them in anye smale poynt. She came to please Hob- 
femes, hut yet in her religion she would not yeelde so 
** muche as to eate of his meates, hut brought of her 
** owne with her, and told him plainelye, that being in 
" his house, yet she must serve her Lorde and Grod stil, 
" desiring for that purpose libertie once a-day to goe in 
** and out of the gate. * I may not eate of that which 
* thou commandest me, lest I incurre Grod's displea- 
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In 1580, this book was reprinted by William Carter, 
who, in 1583, was indicted of treason, inasmuch as by 
the publication he had imagined the death of the queen 
and the subversion of the reformed church. At his trial 
the passage quoted above was that alleged against hint 
By Holofernes, the master heretic, was understood, so 
the crown lawyers contended, the queen, and by the 
destruction of Holofernes, was intended the queen's 
death. Carter replied, 1**. By protesting before God, 
that he had never taken the passage in that sense, nor 
ever known it to be so taken by others. 2°. By assert- 
ing, what every impartial man must see, that it had a 
very different meaning. The whole object of the author 
was to warn his brethren against the sin of schism. For 
this purpose he advised the catholic gentlewomen to 
imitate Judith ; as she abstained from profane meats, 
so ought they to abstain from all communication with 
others, in a worship which they believed to be schis- 
matical. By doing this, they would destroy Holofernes. 
The expression was metaphorical. By Holofernes was 
meant Satan, the author of heresy, and the enemy of 
their salvation, whom they would overcome by their con- 
stancy in their religion, and their rejection of a schis- 
mati(;al service. But Carter's reasoning was not ad> 
mitted, and he suffered as a traitor. (Bridgewater, 127 
—134.) After an attentive perusal ef the whole tract, 
I cannot find in it the smallest foundation for the 
charge. 
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I may here collect a few miscellaneous notices re- 
specting the history of Mary at this period. 

1^ When the earl of Shrewsbury obtained leave to 
visit the court for the twofold purpose of rindicating his 
character from the aspersions of his wife and two sons, 
and of procuring his discharge from the ungracious 
office of guarding the Scottish queen, Mary was intrusted 
to the custody of sir Ralph Sadler. A little before, an 
event occurred, which gave her much uneasiness. Top- 
cliffe, the noted persecutor of the catholics, had given 
out, that the captive queen had borne two children to 
her keeper, lord Shrewsbury. The countess, who had 
quarrelled with her husband, countenanced if she did 
not propagate, the slander; and it was repeated in 
foreign courts, as founded on her authority. Mary wrote 
in the strongest terms, vindicating herself, and requir- 
ing that the coui^fess should be compelled to state her 
reasons for making the charge, or to acknowledR:e that it 
was false, (Jan. 2, 1584. Jebb, ii. 557.) Elizabeth 
appears to have granted the request ; for there still re- 
mains in the Paper-office a declaration upon oath by the 
countess and her sons, that they consider the report 
scandalous, malicious, and false, and that they were 
neither the authors, nor propagators of it. (Chalmers, 
i. 374. note.) 

2^. It was, I conceive, on this occasion, that Mary 
wrote the celebrated letter in Murdin, 558 — 560, in 
answer to one from Elizabeth, who had required from 
her a faithful account of whatever lady Shrewsbury had 
said in her hearing to the prejudice of Elizabeth's cha- 
racter. The Scottish queen complied ; and related, without 
much ceremony, a number of facts, or pretended facts, 
which the countess in conversation had- produced, as 
proofs of the vanity, the irascible temper, and the 
amours of the queen. For this letter she bad been 
severely censured by some writers, who have attributed 
it to passion and revenge, while others have represented 
the charges contained in it as false and calumnious. To 
the jQrst, it may be replied, that the letter was written 
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in obedience to the wish of Elizabeth ; to the second, 
that, in almost every particular, it is confirmed by other 
authorities. 

3^. Mary, in another letter, published in the life of 
lord Egerton, gives a most dismal description of her 
residence at Tutbury. The house, built of wood, and 
originally designed for a hunting-box, was in a most 
ruinous state. .It was situated on a high hill, exposed 
to every wind, And surrounded by a lofty wall, which in 
a great measure excluded the sun. She had two small 
rooms, petites chambrettes, allotted for herself and her 
maids ; the walls were pierced with fissures ; the plaster 
in many places had separated from the timber ; and 
though they intrenched themselves behind screens, 
curtains, and blankets, they were always ill with colds. 
She had no place where she could walk under cover in 
the house ; and no room, to which she could retire, but 
two little closets, petits trous, about seven feet square, 
looking on the wall. The house was crowded with 
servants, guards, &c., without any convenience for so 
numerous a &mily ; the privies under her window 
caused a most noisome smell, and were emptied every 
Saturday. In short, it was such a place, that no lord of 
the realm, not even one of those enemies of hers, who, 
less than lords, sought to make her less than themselves, 
that would not deem it a most tyrannical punishment, to 
be compelled to live in it one year in the manner they 
forced her to live there. Eserton, p. 6. 

4°. In a letter to EiizabeUi, having observed that the 
murder of the young man at Tutbury was owing to 
puritanical zeal, and that the same zeal combined with 
personal interest might also seek her death, she proceeds : 
'* When I compare the advice which has been so often 
^iven to you to take my life, with the recent proceedings 
m parliament, which were checked only by you, and the 
object of the association, which is in truth a covert 
conspiracy to massacre me, and all of my religion, I beg 
of you, madam, with clasped hands, to free me from this 
long and miserable captivity. Name the conditions ; I 
will submit to them, whatever they may be, provided 
my conscience be safe ; if my past offers are not suffi- 
cient for your security, take from me all right to the 
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succession. I am content. I have no doubt of your 

sincerity and truth. Yet, when they have murdered 

me without your knowledge, who can repair the injury 

to me ? You say they will not commit an action so 

unjust, so degrading to their characters. But who 

among them will believe, that he has acted unjustly or 

disgracefully, when he has only done that which he has 

sworn to do by the association? Parry*s confession, 

though Parry, I am told, was formerly their spy, will to 

them be a sufficient justification. Consider to what this 

oligarchical conspiracy may ultimately lead. I have 

always condemned it, though I too have voluntarily 

bound myself to labour for your security, which is not 

less dear to me than to any of your subjects. — And here 

allow me to observe, that to persecute, as you do, the 

catholics for conscience sake, must be dangerous to 

yourself. When men are urged to despair, no one can 

calculate the consequences. You told my secretary 

that you never meant to persecute any man for his 

religion only ; and in the first years of your reign, while 

you observed this maxim, you were never troubled with 

conspiracies against you. For Grod's sake, madam, keep 

this holy resolution, worthy of you, worthy of all of your 

rank. The present age has sufficiently proved, in every 

part of Christendom, that human force cannot prevail 

against conscience. For my part, if my religion be that 

at which my enemies aim, I am ready by me grace of 

God to bow my neck under the axe, to shed my blood in 

the face of all Christian nations. I shall esteem it a 

happiness to be the first victim. This is not an empty 

boast : you know, that I am not out of danger." — Jebb, 

iu 582. 

NoTS (L), Page 212. 

ANT^ BABIN6T0NS LRE TO POOLKY BEFORE HIS APPRE- 
HENSION. 

" Robyn, SoUioitss non possunt curse mutare rati sta- 
; ** mina fusi. I am ready to endure whatsoev shall be 
** inflicted. £t facere, et pati Romanum est. What 
*^ my course hath been towards Mr. Secretary, you can 
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" wyttBes, what my love towards yo^ yo^ self can best 
"tell. Prooeedings at my lodgings have been very 
*' strange. I am the same I ahwayes pretended. 1 
" pray Grod yo^ be, and ever so remayne towards me. 
" Take hede to yo^ own p^ least of these my mysfor- 
" tunes yo^ beare the blame. Est exilium, inter malos 
** vivere. Farewell, swete Robyn, if as I take the true 
•< to me. If not, Adieu, omnium bipedum iniquissimus. 
Retorae methyne answere for my satisfaction and my 
dyamond and what else thou wilt. The furnace is 
prepared, wherein our faythe must be tryed. Fare- 
" well till we mete w<^ Grod knowes when. 

•* Thyne ho'^ farr tho« knowest, 

" AlTTHONY BaBINGTOM.** 

NOTB (M), Page 220. 

I do not think that the charge against the Scottish queen 
carries with it any great appearance of improbabihty. 
It is very possible that a woman who had suffered an 
unjust imprisonment of twenty years, and was daily 
harassed with the fear of assassination, might conceive 
it lawful to preserve her own life and liberty by the 
death of her oppressor. ** Car,** says Chasteauneuf, 
in a letter of Aug. 26, " estant nee princesse souveraine, 
et detenue prisonniere par si long temps contre raison, 
eUe ne peult estre blasmte (quand bien elle aujoit fiict 
tout ce dont on la veult charger), si elle a cherch^ tous 
les moyens de se delivrer.'* Egerton, 232. But the real 
question is, not what she might have thought, but 
whether she actually gave her consent and approbation 
to the scheme of murder, submitted to her in the name 
of Babington. 

Mary, as we have already seen, denied that "the 
" poynts of the letters that concerned the practise 
** against the Quene were by her written, or of her 
*' knolledg.'* (Page 227.) She also affirmed upon oath 
that she had never been party to any design against the 
life of Elizabeth : and the same affirmation she repeated 
in the course of her prayer on the scaffold. 

To bring the charge home to her after her denial, it 
was necessary to show that the copy of her answers to 
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Babington produced in court, was a fiiithful representa- 
tion of tbe real answer which she had commissioned 
Curie to put into cipher, and forward to the conspirator. 
Now, without disputing the fidelity of Curie, we know 
that that answer passed from Curie into the hands of 
Philipps at Chartley, and that it remained in the posses- 
sion of Philipps and Walsingham, men actually engaged 
in a plot to bring Mary to the scaffold, not fewer than ten 
days, from the 1 8th to the 28th of July, before it was sent 
by them to Babington. Did it come out of their hands 
in the same state in which it came into them ? Did 
they forward to him the original, as it was ciphered by 
Curie, or a transcript made by Philipps ? Then what 
became of it afterwards ? Of that we are also igno- 
rant. It was never produced ; but in its place was sub- 
stituted at Fotheringay a deciphered copy. But if they 
had not the original, where did they procure the copy ? 
By whom was it made ? On this head again they were 
silent. To have given any explanation would have 
betrayed their secret, would have discovered, in the 
slang langus^e of Philipps, "by what way the wind 
" came in." 

To rebut the charges drawn from this disputed copy, 
the Scottish queen demanded the use of ner papers 
seized at Chartley. Now among them was the French 
letter, of which it was in evidence that a faithful trans- 
lation had been forwarded by Curie ibr Babington. 
What could have been more easy than to have put it 
into her hands, and to have shown by the comparison 
that the deciphered copy was a faithful representation 
of Curie's version ? They made use of several other 
papers found at Chartley, but not of this. Its existence 
was never mentioned. Can there be a doubt of the 
reason for which it was suppressed ? 

It has already been remarked that the confessions of 
Nau and Curlci independently of the circumstances in 
which they were made, could not be considered as satis- 
Victory. Moreover, we can oppose to them two other 
statements, the one by Nau, who appeals to the memory 
of all that were present at the judgment given at West- 
minster, that when he was allowed to speak, he openly 
declared the chief points of the charge, les principaux 
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chefs, those on which alone any pretext for condemnation 
could he hased, '* false, calumnious and fahricated (sup- 
poses")* HarL MS. 4649. The other statement on 

the part of Curie, is the last confession which he sub- 
scribed on the 6th of August, 1587, preparatory to his 
discharge from Walsingham*s house, after a year's con- 
finement ; and of which we may presume that it contains 
as much as could be extorted from him in favour of the 
prosecution. In it he says : " moreover were shewed 
me the two very letters writin by me in cipher, and 
receive(d by) Babington, and the trew desciffrements 
of both word by word with the two alphabet between 
" her ma^yand him, the counter alphabets whereof were 
" found amongst her papers. The copy of the first of 
** the said letters writtin with my own hand which I 
" could not avoid to acknowledge as I did, and a trew 
** copy of Babington*s principal letters to her ma^y, the 
** whole acknowledged by his confession under his own 
" hand ; also afterwards the postscript of the said letters 
" of Babington to Mr. Nau to ask his opinion of one 
" Mr. Powley, the said postscriptum acknowledged by 
" Mr. Nau, and that I had answered the same in her 
name, which answer, containing only in effect, that 
Babington should not trust Powles, was found writtin 
with my hand among the rest of the papers, and 
" sundry letters to and fro between the conveyers of the 
pacquets, and one whereby appeared the receipt of the 
Babington letters, and the conveyance of the answer 
thereof." — ^It may here be observed, that in thi^ long 
enumeration, the only letters to Babington which he 
admits as having been exhibited to him are the notes of 
the 15th of June, and the 12th of July, not the im- 
portant answer of the 17th. He then proceeds: — 
** Upon which so manifest and unrecusable evidence I 
'* could not deny in any sorte ; but it behoved me at 
length for most important respects to confesse, as I 
did, that I had disciphered Babin^one his principal 
letters to her ma^y, and that I received from Mr. Nau 
by her commandment her answer thereunto, after she 
had read and perused the same in my presence, which 
answer I translated into English, and after the 
** perusing thereof by her ma^y put it in cifre, ere it wu 
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** sent to Babington. In witnesse whereof I have sub- 
" scribed these presents with my hand at London the vi 
•*of August. 1587. 

" CuRLL.*' (with a paraphe.) 

A cursory perusal of this instrument might lead the 
reader to take it for an admission by Ourle of the matter 
in dispute : but a closer inspection will convince him 
that it has no reference to the subject. Curie acknow- 
ledges, indeed,-that Mary answered the letter of Babing- 
ton, and that he translated and put her answer into 
cipher : but whether that answer was or was not fairly 
represented by the deciphered copy produced at Fother- 
ingay, is a question into which he does not enter, and 
into which, probably, he could not enter, for the &ir 
inference from this and his former confessions is, that 
he was never allowed to see that deciphered copy *. 

I have no doubt that Nau told the truth, when he 
informed Elizabeth that Mary resolved to i^vail herself 
of the services of Babington so &r only as regarded her 
own liberation from prison. But how then are we to ac- 
count for the allusions to the intended murder in the 
deciphered copy of her answer? I would attribute 
them to the ingenuity of Philipps working under the 
eye of Walsingham. Nothing could be more easy 
to that artist when he was employed in the decipher- 
ment, than to give, by the addition or alteration of 
a few words, an entirely new sense to the text of the 
original. 

In the following instance the hand of the interpolator 
seems to me to betray itsel£ *' The affaires," Mary is 
made to say, *' being thus prepared, and forces in rea- 
** dines without and within the realm, then shall it be 
** time to sett the sixe gentilmen to work (to assassinate 
" the queen), takinge order upon the accomplishinge of 
** their desseigne (the assassination), I may be sodajm- 
" lye transported out of this place, and that all your 

* A copy of this oonfetsk>n of Carle, bat strangely metamorpboted, 
•nd dated the 7lh of August, is in Mr. Von Raomers vol. iii. p. 387. 
The above was copied for me by Mr. Holmes Arom the original (Cot MS. 
Cal. 1.) compared with the HarL MS. 4647, which has supplied a few 
words in places where the original had been damaged by fixe. 
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'* forces at the same time be on the felde to meet me, m 
*' tarryinge for the arrival of the forayne aide, which then 
«< must be hastened with all diligence/' She then di- 
rects four stout horsem^i to be kept at court to adver- 
tise her of the accomplishment of the design (assassina- 
tion), that she may escape before her keepers have time 
to fortify the house. This she adds is the best plot that 
she can devise : ** for sturringe on this side before you 
" be assured of sufficient forraine forces, it weare but 
" for nothinge to put yourselves in danger .... and to 
** take me forth of this place, unbeing before well a&- 
" sured to sett me in the midst of a good armie, or in 
" some very good strengthe • • • • it weare sufficient ex- 
" cuse given to that queene, in catching me aeaine, to 
" enclose me in some hold out of which I should never 
** escape, if she did use me no worse.*' But how could 
Elizabeth catch her again if Elizabeth were already put 
to death ? It was natural enou^ that Mary should fear 
a second and more rigorous imprisonment if she wers 
again to fall into the hands of the queen ; and shoiild 
therefore forbid any attempt to liberate her without a 
sufficient force for her protection ; but that she should 
entertain any fear of falling into the hands of Elizabeth, 
when she had directed that the attempt to liberate her 
should depend on the accomplishment of the design of 
the six gentlemen (that is, on the previous murder of 
Elizabeth), it is impossible to conceive. The reason 
which she assigns n>r her previous direction is to me a 
proof that no mention of assassination had been intro- 
<duoed by her into that direction. 

With respect to NaUt it is plaiu that Mary suspected 
him of having accused bar to save bis own life (241). 
Sufficient ground for such suspicion had been furnished 
by the artful manner in which his evidence had been 
presented to her. But it was susniciw only: she had 
no proof. Whether he had been inaueed to acknowledge 
the murderous passages in his confession of Sept. 21, 
seems very doubtful (see p. 220). On other occasions 
we know that he acquitted her, particularly in his pro- 
testation to the queen on Sept 10, and his public deda- 
ration before the commissioners at Westminster on 
Oct. 25. 
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NoT£ (N), Page 230. 

The earl of Shrewsbury had been excused from at- 
tending on account of indisposition. StiU, though he 
was personally ignorant of the proceedings, it was re- 
Bolyed that he should lend the sanction of his name to 
the judgment With this view lord Burghley visited 
him at Stilton, and gave him an account of the trial 
which had taken place at Fotheringay. On Oct. 22 the 
lord chancellor wrote to the earl by order of the queen, 
** to come to Westminster, if possibly he could, ror the 
** finishing of the commission on the 25th." This letter 
was accompanied by another from Burghley, informing 
him of the queen*s great desire that he should concur 
wilh the other commissioners in the judgment. If he 
could not come, ** then,*' says he, '* I pray y* lordship to 
write to me that when, upon conference with me, we 
both thought the Scottish queen had not cleared her- 
self by her answers" (how guardedly this is expressed !) 
for the matter wherewith she was charged, for com- 
passing and imagining the Q. Ma^* death, that your 
lordship would, if you were present, deliver y'- sentence 
soe to be, and therefore in y- absence, coming by in- 
firmities, you both require and authorize me to deliver 
" yr- opinion soe to be.' 

On the 26th he writes again. ** Yesterday in the 
" Starrchamber, when all the commissioners, among 
*' which number there wanted only y'- lordship and my 
" lord of Warwick, both upon cause, were assembled, 
and had pronounced their sentence, all in one manner, 
to charge the queene of Scots with privity of the con- 
spiracy, and with the compassing and imagining also 
of divers things tending to the hurt and destruction of 
her ma^^ person, mylord chancellour and I did declare, 
by reading of y** lordship*s letter, y- sentence conform 
to the general sentence of all the rest ; and there it 
was ordered that on Monday next (the 31st) the pro- 
** cess with the sentence should be put in writing in the 
" ibrm of a record, to the which it is meant that we shall 
** all put our seals." 

On the fbllowing day, the 27th, he writes a third time. 
He had learned from the judges that the former letter 
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of the earl did not eive to Burgbley a legal right to act 
for him. He therefore says : " I do now send y- lordship 
" the true copy of y- former letter with an interlineation 
" of some thmgs to be altered in form : and I have also 
" sent to y- lordship in a paper apart such words as are 
" to be inserted in a new letter in place of those that 
" are underlined ; and so I remit to y- lordship's consi- 
•* deration to cause yr- letter to be writ to mylord chan- 
" cellor and to me as y^* former was, and of the same 
*' date, with the changing only of so much as I have un- 
" derlined, and in place thereof to write the othor sen* 
" tences contained in the other paper here enclosed." 

On the 28th the earl wrote an answer, published bf 
Lodge, ii. 333, giviuj^ to them authority to subscribe his 
name, and sending his seal " for the ensealing thereofl'* 

After all, this vicarious subscription was thought in- 
sufficient. For on Nov. 30, lord Burgbley writes : " The 
** sentence was subscribed yesterday by all the comnus- 
V sioners that were here at parliament, and I have an- 
'* swered for y^- lordship that you will not fail to sign at 
" any time, and so left a space for your name." 

From papers in possession of the earl of Sbrewsbuiy. 

Note (O), Page 233. 

Mary's letter to Sixtus V., dated the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, 1 586, is still preserved in the ar<Shives of the Vatican. 
It is in French. An Italian translation has been pub- 
lished by Tempesti, Vita e Geste di Sisto Quinto, i. 311, 
and an abstract of it by Becchetti, xii. 377. 

In this letter she inlbrms the pontiff that she had that 
very day been ordered to prepare herself for death by the 
lord Buckhurst and others ; and that it was her inten- 
tion, if she were allowed to see her almoner, or a catholic 
priest, to comply with the usua} forms established in the 
catholic church. This, however, she expected would be 
refused her ; and she therefore now confessed herself a 
sinner at his feet, and implored the mercy of God on her 
soul. She then continues in this pious strain : " Sntre 
laquelle (mon ame) et la justice de Dieu, j'entrepose k 
sang de Jesus Christ, pour moy crucifix et toutz les pe- 
cheurs, Vune des plus execrables desquelz je me con- 
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fesse estre, veu les graces infinies par luy recues, par 
moy mal recoffnoscees et employees : ce qui me rend in- 
digne de pardon, si sa promesse faicte k touts ceulz 
charges de pech^s et afflictions spirituelles d'estre par 
lay assistez, et sa miserecorde ne m*enliardissoient, sui- 
vant son commandement, de venir vers luy, portant ma 
charge afin d'estre par luy descharg6e, k Texemple de 
Teniant prodigue, et, qai plus est, offrant aux pieds de 
sa croix volentierement mon sang pour le maintien, et 
fidelle zele que je porte k son Eglise, sans la restaura- 
tion de laquelle, je ne desire jamais vivre en ce monde." 

She proceeds to recommend to the pontiff the conver- 
sion of her son to the catholic faith, for which purpose 
she transfers all her maternal authority to him, and 
wishes him to employ the co-operation of the king of 
Spain, the only prince who has really aided her during 
her captivity. If James should continue obstinate, she 
leaves, subject to the pope's approbation, all her right to 
the crown of England to that monarch. Should he re- 
pent, she requires of him to look on Philip, and the 
princes of the house of Guise, as his nearest relatives ; 
and hopes, as the last blessing she can wish for upon 
earth, tiiat he may marry the infanta* of Spain. The 
bearer will give to him a faithful narrative of all past 
transactions, and she hopes that his holiness will be 
able to make the truth of her history appear, and re- 
fute the calumnies invented against her by the enemies 
of the church. In conclusion she states, that there are 
in his court, and even among the cardinals, persons who 
are believed to betray the cause of Grod, and that the 
lord St. John is suspected to be a spy of the lord trea- 
surer. 23 Nov. 1586. 

I have called the reader's attention to this letter for 
the following reason. For many years after the death 
of Mary it was believed *that the queen, on the eve of 
her execution, made a will, by which she left the king- 
dom of England to Philip of Spain, in case her son did 
not become a catholic ; and that cardinal Laurea, and 
Lewis Owen, bishop of Cassano, had attested that it was 
m the hand-writing of the queen. This will, however, 
could never be discovered. (Butler*s Memoirs, iii. 265. 
Burnet, iiL rec. 711.) In my opinion there can be little 
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doubt that the report arose from misconception, and 
that the real will was this letter, in which she leaves 
the disposal of her right to that monarch and the pon- 
tiff ; and what confirms this conjecture is, that at the 
end of it there is subjoined an attestation of Liewis Owen, 
bishop of Cassano^ that the hand-writing is that of Mary, 
queen of Scots, 

NoTK (P), Page 279. 

In the present note I purpose to give some account of 
this tract, which every writer on the armada is careful 
to mention, though few of them ever had it in their 
hands. It was printed at Antwerp, to be distributed in 
England at the moment of the invasion : but the inva- 
sion did not take place, and care was taken to bum al- 
most all the copies. Hence the book is become ex- 
tremely scarce. The title is, an "Admonition to the 
" Nobility and People of England and Ireland, concern- 
" inae the present warres made for the execution of his 
** hoTines sentence, by the highe and mightie kinge ca- 
" thoUcke of Spaine, by the cardinal pf Englande. Anno 
*' MDLXXXVIII." It begins thus : " Gulielmus mi- 
seratione divina S. R. E. tituli Sanoti Martini in Mon- 
tibus Cardinalis Presbyter, de An^ia nuncupatus, 
cunetis regnorum AnglioB et Hibemi» proceribus, po- 
pulis, et personis^ omnibusque Christi fidelibus salutam 
in Domino sempitemam:^' After a short preface, it un- 
dertakes to show, 1°. Of whom and in what manner 
Elizabeth is descended ; 2°. How intruded into the royal 
dignity ; 3?. How she has behaved at home and abroad ; 
4^. By what laws of God and man her punishment is pur^ 
sued ; 5^. How just, honest, and necessary causes all 
true Englishmen have to embrace and set forward the 
same. 

« l^. She is a bastard, the daughter of Henry VIH., 
by his incestuous commerce with Anne Boleyn. 

*' 2^. She was intruded by force, unjustly d^[>0Biiig 
the lords of the clergy, without whom no lawfUl parlia- 
ment could be held, nor statute made ; and without any 
approbation of the see of Rome, contrary to the acoud 
made by king John, at the special reijuest and ppocoie- 
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ment of the lords and oommons, as a thing necessary 
to jpresenre the realm from the unjust usurpation of 
tyrants. 

" 3°. As to her hehaviour, she has professed herself a 
heretic. She usurpeth, by Luciferian pride, the title of 
supreme ecclesiastical government, a thing in a woman 
unheard of, not tolerable to the masters of her own sect, 
and to all catholics in the world most ridiculous, absurd, 
monstrous, detestable, and a very fable to the posterity. 

" She is taken and known for an incestuous bastard, 
begotten and born in sin, of an infamous courtezan, 
Anne Boleyn, afterwards executed for advoutery, treason, 
heresy, and incest, among others with her own natural 
brother, which Anne Boleyn her father kept by pre- 
tensed marriage in the life of his lawful wife, as he did 
before unnaturally know and kepe both the said Anne's 
mother and sister. 

*' She is guilty of peijury in violating her coronation 
oath. 

^ She hath abolished the catholic religion — ^profaned 
the sacraments — forbidden preaching — ^impiously spoiled 
the dmrches, deposed and imprisoned the bishops, and 
suppressed the monasteries. 

'* She hath destroyed most of the ancient nobility, 
putting into iheir houses and chambers traitors, spials, 
delators, and promoters, that take watch for her of all 
their ways, words, and writings. 

'* She hath raised a new nobility of men base and im- 
pure, inflamed with infinite avarice and ambition. 

*' She hath intruded a new clergy of the very refuse 
of the worst sort of mortal men. 

<* She hath made the country a place of refo^e for 
atheists, anabaptists, heretics, and rebels of all nations. 

'* She hath polled the people, not only by more frequent 
and large subsidies than any other princes, ' but by 
sundry shameful guiles of lotteries, laws, decrets, falls 
of money, and such like deceits. 

" She sells laws, licences, dispensations, pardons, &c. 
for money and bribes, with which she enricnes her poor 
cousins and favourites. Among the latter is Leicester, 
when she took up first to serve her filthy lust ; whereof 
to have more freedom and interest, he caused his own 
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wife to be murdered, as afterwarde, for the accomplish* 
ment of his like brutish pleasures with another noble 
dame, it is openly known he made away with her Ifus- 
band. This man over-ruleth the chamber, court, coun- 
cil, parliament, ports, forts, seas^ ships, tendens, men, 
munition, and all the country. 

'* With the aforesaid person, and with divers others, she 
hath abused her bodie a^nst God's lawes, to the dis- 
grace of princely majestic, and the whole nation's re- 
proache, by unspeakable and incredible variety of luste, 
which modesty suffereth not to be remembered, neyther 
were it to chaste eares to be uttered how shamiully she 
hath defiled and infamed her person and cuntry, and 
made her court as a trappe, by this danmable and de- 
testable art to intangle in sinne, and overthrowe the 
yonger sorte of the nobilitye and gentlemen of the 
lande ; wherebye she is become notorious to the worlde, 
and in other cuntryes a common &ble for this her turpi- 
tude, which in so highe degre, namely in a woman and a 
queene, deservethe not onlie deposition, but all ven- 
geance, both of God and man, and cannot be tollerated 
without eternal infamie of our whole countrie, the whole 
worlde deriding our effeminate dastardie, that have 
suffered such a creature almost thirty years toce&er to 
raigne both over our bodies and soules, and to nave the 
chief regiment of al our affaires, as wel spirituall as 
temporal, to the extinguishinge not onely of religion, but 
of all chaste livinge and honesty. 

'* She does not marry, because she cannot confine her- 
self to one man ; and to the condemnation of chaste 
and lawful marriage she forced the very parliament to 

five consent to a law, that none shoula be named for 
er successor, savinge the natural, that is to sale, bas- 
tard-borne child of her owne bodie. (Here is an allusion 
* to her unlawfull, longe concealed, or famed issue).' 

" She confederates with rebels of all nations, and is 
known to be the first and principal fountain of all those 
furious rebellions in Scotland, France, and Flandres ; 
sending abroad by her ministers, as is proved by inte^ 
cepted letters and confessions, numbers of intelligencers, 
spies, and practisers, in most princes' courts, not onlv 
lo give notice of news» but to deal with the discontented, 
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and hath sought to destroy the persons of the pope'a 
holiness and the king of Spain. 

" She is excessively proud, obstinate, and impenitent, 
though she has been excommunicated eighteen years. 

'* She hath murdered bishops, and priests, and the 
queen of Scots. 

** 4**. Having noticed several instances of the deposi- 
tions of kings in the Old Testament, and the excommuni- 
cation of emperors by different popes, it observes that 
the sentence given by Pius V. hath not been pursued, 
partly on account of his death, and partly on account of 
her great power. But her perseverance in sin, her per- 
secution of the catholics, and her aiding of rebels, have 
induced Sixtus V. to intreat Philip of Spain, to take 
upon him this sacred and glorious enterprise, to which 
he hath consented, moved by his own zeal, by the au- 
thority of his holiness, and by the cardinal's humble and 
continual sute for the delivery of his countrymen." 

The fifth part I need not analyze. Its contents are 
more generally known, and mav be found in Fuller, 1. ix. 
p. 196, and in Mr. Butler's Memoirs, iii. 213. At the 
end is given the date : " From my lodginge in the palace 
'* of St. Peter in Rome, this 28th of Aprill, 1588. The 
"Cardinall*." 

The author of this most offensive publication seems to 
have studied the works, and to have acquired the style, 
of the exiles who, formerly, at Geneva, published libels 
against queen Mary, the predecessor of Elizabeth. Who 
that author was, soon became a subject of discussion. 
The language and the manner are certainly not like 
those of Allen in his acknowledged works ; and the 
appellant priests boldly asserted that the book was 
" penned altogether by the advice of F. Pessons.'' Per- 
sons himself, m his answer, though he twice notices the 
charge, seems by his evasions to acknowledge its truth. 
(Manifestation, 35. 47.) But whoever were the real 

* The sabstanoe of " the admonition*' was compressed into a smaller 
compass, under the title of *' a declaration of the sentence and deposi- 
" tion of Elizabeth, the usurper and pretended Queene of EnElaud,*' and 
was printed separately for distribution on a broadside in 81 lines. Bui 
the copies of this were also destroyed on the failure of the armada : one 
copy, perhaps thb only one now in existence, was lately in the poesessiou 
of Mr. H. G. Bohn, York-street, Coreni-garden. 
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author, the cardinal, by subscribing his name, adopted 
the tract for his own, and thus became answerable for 
its contents. 

It is, however, but justice to add, that we have in 
Strype (iv. 144) a letter from him, preserved by Cecil, 
in a very different style. It arose out of a commimiea- 
tion from Hopkins, an English agent, that the queen 
was desirous of peace, and not unwilling to grant some 
sort of toleration. The cardinal expresses his joy at the 
news : it is what he has been known to wish for of old; 
and what he will endeavour to promote to the best of his 
power. If the queen will only consent to grant tolera- 
tion, and to restore the Spanish places now in h&t pos- 
session, he will answer that no demand shall be made 
for reparation of other injuries, &c. and that peace may 
thus be restored to the Christian world, ** whereof,** he 
adds, " if I might by any office of my life or death be a 
" promoter or procurer, I would reckon the remanent of 
'* my few years yet to come, more fortunate than the 
" many evil and lon^ years of my life past," &c. Ibid. 
146. rart of it is m the Biographia Britannica, Art. 
Allen. 

Note (Q), Pago 294. 

I shall here add a few particulars respecting this 
noble person. — His speech to the lieutenant of the Tower, 
who visited him a few days before his death, is worthy 
of him. On the appearance of that officer he addressed 
him thus : " Mr. Lieutenant, you have shew'd both to 
me and my men very hard measure.'* *' Wherin, 
my lord ?'* quoth he. •• Nay," said the earl, " I will 
not make a recapitulation of any thing, for it is all 
freely forgiven. Only I am to say unto vou a few 
" words of my last will, which being observed, may, hf 
^ the grace of God, turn much to your benefit and re- 
putation. I speak not for myselC for God of his good- 
ness has taken order that I shall be delivered very 
shortly out of your charge ; only for others I speak, 
who may be committed to this place. You must think, 
*' Mr. Lieutenant, that when a prisoner ocraes hither to 
this Tower, that he bringeth sorrow with him. Ob, 
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** then, do not add affliction to affliction : there is no 
" man whatsoever that thinketh himself to stand surest, 
" but may fall. It is a very inhuman part to tread on 
*' him, whom misfortune hath cast down. The man that 
" is void of mercy God hath in great detestation. Your 
*' commission is only to keep with safety, not to kill 
" with severity. Remember, good Mr. lieutenant, that 
" God, who with his finger turneth the unstable wheel 
" of this variable world, can in the revolution of a few 
*' days bring you to be a prisoner also, and to be kept in 
" the same place, where you now keep others. There 
'* is no calamity that men are subject unto, but you may 
** also taste as well as any other man. Farewell, Mr. 
" Lieutenant : for the time of my smal abode here come 
'* to me whenever you please, and you shall be heartily 
" Wellcome as my mend." MS. life of Philippe Howarde. 
His interment in the Tower was conducted with a due 
regard to economy. His coffin cost the queen lOs, the 
black cloth which covered it SOs, As he was a catholic, 
the chaplain deemed it a profanation to read the esta- 
blished service over the grave: and therefore began 
thus : " Wee are not come to honour this man*s religion ; 
" we publickely professe, and here openlie proteste, 
" otherwyse to be saved ; nor to honour his offence, the 
** lawe hath iudged him, wee leave him to the Lord. He 
" is gone to nis place. Thus we find it true, that is sette 
** downe in our owne booke, ' Man that is born of a 
** woman,' &c. Thus God hath laid this man's honour 
** in the dust. Yet as it is said in the scriptures, ' Gro, 
** ' and bury yonder woman, for she is a king s daughter,' 
" so we commit his bodie to the earth, yet giving God 
'* hearty thanks that hath delyvered us of so greate a 
** feare. And thus let us praise Grod with the song of 
** Deborah." This was followed by the forty-ninth 
Psalm, and the service was concluded with a prayer 
composed for the occasion. ** Oh ! Almighty God I who 
art the judge of all the world, the lord of lyfe and 
death, who alone hast the keys of the grave, who 
shuttest and no man openeth it, who openest and no 
man can shut, wee give thee hearty thanks, for that 
it hath pleased thee in thy mercy to us, to take this 
** man out of this world; wee leave him to thy majesty. 
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knowing by the worde, that hee and all other shall 
reyse again to give an account of all that has been 
done in the fleshe, be it good or evyll, against God 
or man.'* Dallaway's Western Sussex, ii. 145. MSS. 
Lansdowne, vol. 79. No. 34. 

Note (R), Page 297. 

That the reader may form a notion of the manner ia 
which the catholic gentlemen were treated during thi» 
reign, I have collected the following brief account of the 
fines paid, and the privations suffered by one of the first 
recusants convict, Edward Sulyard* esq. of Weth^en, 
in the county of Suffolk, from papers furnished by his 
descendant, the late lady Stafford. 

In 1586, the queen finding that many of the recusants 
were unable to pay the full amount of the fines, to which 
they were liable by statute, consented to grant them 
some indulgence, on condition that they should pay an 
annual composition. By Mr. Sulyard, 40/. per annum 
was offered. I know not what sum was accepted : but 
he received permission to remain at his own house, 
under a protection from secretary Walsingham, forbid- 
ding him to be molested, " he having bene a long tyme 
'* restrayned of his libertie for matter of religion.' 

It appears that the fines due from him to the queen, 
" eo quod ipse non adivit, Anglice, did not repair, ad 
'* aliquam ecclesiam, capellam sive locum usualem com- 
" munis precationis per spatium 69 mensium," amounted 
to 1,380/. of which he had paid only 540/. For the payment 
of the remaining 840/. within the space of three years, 
he found two sureties, Thomas Tyrrel and Edward Sul- 
yard of Penning, esqrs. 

On the approach of the armada he was thrown into 
prison, together with other recusants; but having, in 
November 1588, subscribed a declaration, that the queen 
was his lawful sovereign notwithstanding any excom- 
munication whatsoever, and that he would be always 
ready to defend her with bis life and goods against the 
force of any prince, pope, potentate, prelate, or whatso- 
ever other her enemy, he obtained leave to go to his 
estate, for the purpose of raising money, but on condi- 
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tion that he should repair to London against the 10th of 
March, and be confined in a private house. He obeyed, 
and was bound in a penalty of 2000/. not to depart out 
of the house, or the appurtenances thereof 

In October 1591 he obtained the liberty of walking 
out, having first bound himself under the same penalty, 
1^. not to go beyond the sea, or more than six miles 
from the pUee of his confinement ; and, 2°. to present 
himself before the council, within ten days, whenever 
notice should be left for that purpose at the house afore- 
said, ** until he should have conformed and yielded him- 
*' self unto the order for religion, and for coming and 
** resorting to divine service established by act of parlia- 
" ment." 

In 1594, on a rumour of invasion, he was confined 
with other recusants in the castle of Ely. In autumn 
leave was given him to go to his own house for fourteen 
days ; and afterwards to choose the house of some friend, 
where he might be confined under the usual restrictions 
and penalties. 

In 1595 he procured the indulgence of having his own 
house for his prison: and in 1598 was permitted to leave 
it for the space of six weeks. 

In 1599, on another rumour of invasion, he was again 
confined in the castle of Ely : but, as soon as the danger 
was over, he returned to his own house, having first paid 
the expenses of his imprisonment in Ely. The next 
year he obtained another leave of absence for six weeks. 

During this time, besides the composition to the queen, 
be was occasionally compelled by privy seals to lend 
money which was never repaid ; occasionally to find a 
trooper fully equipped for the queen's service ; and often 
to appear in person before the council or the archbishop. 

To Mr. Sulyard I may add, as another instance, Mr. 
Towneley of Towneley, in Lancashire. The following 
inscription was placed by his order under his picture, 
which is still preserved in the portrait gallery at Towne- 
ley. ** This John about the sixth or seventh year of her 
" Majesty's reign that now is for professing the Apos* 
** tolicl^ Roman Catholick ffaith was imprisoned first at 
** Chester castle ; then sent to the Marshalsea ; then to 
*' York castle ; then to the Blockhouses in Hull ; then 
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*' to the Gatehouse in Westminster ; then to Man- 
** Chester ; then to Broughton in Oxfordshire ; then 
" twice to Ely in Cambridgeshire ; and so now seventy* 
" three years old, and blind, is bound to appear and keep 
" within five miles of Towneley his house. Who hath, 
« since the statute of the twenty-third, paid into the Ex- 
" chequer twenty pounds a month, and doth still, so 
** that there is paid already above ffive thousand pounds. 
*' An. Dni. One thousand six hundred and one. John 
" Towneley of Towneley in Lancashire.*' 

Such was the harassing and degrading life which 
every gentleman, known to be a catholic, was compelled 
to lead, for the sole offence of not coitforming to a wor- 
ship which was contrary to his conscience : but, if in 
additicn he presumed to practise his own religion, if he 
heard mass, or received a priest into his house, he was 
subject to more rigorous fines, to forfeiture, to imprison- 
ment for life, or to death, as a felon without benefit of 
clergy, according to the nature of the offence, and the 
statute under which he might be indicted. 

Note (S), Page 299. 

On the 18th of October, 1591, the queen issued a pro- 
clamation, distinguished by the violence of its language, 
against the king of Spain, the pope, and the missionaries, 
ordering all householders to make returns of every per- 
son who had resorted to their houses during the last 
twelve months, and to specify whether they knew any 
one who was accustomed to absent himself from the 
established service. To the proclamation were appended 
instructions for certain commissioners, appointed in each 
county, to receive these returns, and to discover, by all 
the means in their power, missionaries, or persons with- 
drawn from their allegiance by the arts of the mis- 
sionaries. 

There was much to reprehend in the scurrilous lan- 
guage of this instrument; and several passages in it 
appeared to call for an answer from the leaders of the 
Spanish party among the exiles. Two were soon pub- 
lished : one by Persons under the title of Responsio ad 
e dictum, for an accurate account of which I shall refer 
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the reader to Mr. Butler's Memoirs, ill. 236 : and ano- 
ther hy F. CressweU, intituled Exemplar literarum mis- 
sarum d Grermania ad D. Gulielmum Cecilium, consilia- 
rium re^ium. Impressum Anno Domini MDXCIJ. 

In this tract the writer describes the persecution which 
the English catholics suffered ; and asserts that the au- 
thor of the proclamation, in order to justify such baiba- 
rities, had recourse to calumny like the pagans of old. 
He enumerates the offonces of Elizabeth ; her ingrati- 
tude to the king of Spain, to whom she was formerly 
indebted for her life ; the murder of the queen of Scots ; 
her connexions with the rebels of other monarohs, and 
her friendship with the Turk. To her character he op- 
poses, in praise of Philip, his royal virtues, the use he 
makes of his power; his affection for the English exiles, 
and his labours to preserve the catholic religion in Eng- 
land by the foundation of seminaries. The author next 
maintains the right of the pope to employ the arms of 
catholic princes, and to depose apostate sovereigns, for 
the benefit of religion ; and contends that, if he appointed 
Allen his legate, and ordered certain priests to attend 
the invading army under the duke of Parma, it was not 
to promote the destruction but the salvation of the coun- 
try, to diminish the horrors of war, and to protect Eng- 
lishmen from the swords of the invaders. He boasts of 
the superior force of the Spanish king, and maintains 
that in the time of danger Elizabeth and her ministers 
will find that she possesses not the affection of the na- 
tion, and that her own soldiers will turn their arms 
against her. 

It is difficult to speak of these' tracts with thte severity 
which they deserve. Th^ might please the king of 
Spain, and might uphold nis hope of effecting the con- 
quest of England ; hut they were calculated to irritate 
Elizabeth, to throw suspicion on the loyalty of the catho- 
lics, and to increase the pressure of persecution. The 
real motive of the authors may perhaps he discovered 
from the conclusion of each tract. They seem to have 
believed that the queen was alarmed, and they hoped, by 
adding to that alarm, to extort her assent to the follow- 
ing propoals : that she should make peace with Philip, 
should tolerato the exercise of the catholic worship, and 
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should allow all men, without distinction of religion, to 
partake of the favours and protection of government 
See Responsio, p. 247. Exemplar literarum, 179. 

Note (T), Page 217. 

I have seen many of these prints, and among them 
one calculated to excite feelings of the strongest ahhor- 
rence. It represents the execution of Margaret Middle- 
ton, the wife of Clitheroe, a rich citizen of York, who, 
ibr standing mute, suffered the peine forte et dure. She 
had harboured a priest in quality of a schoolmaster ; and 
at the bar refused to plead guilty, because she knew that 
no sufficient proof could be brought against her, or not 

Siiltv, because she deemed such a plea equivalent to a 
Isehood. 

As this barbarous mode of punishment is now grown 
obsolete, I shall describe her death in the words of one 
who was present in York at the time. 

" The place of execution was the tolboth, six or seven 
" yards from the prison. After she had prayed, Fawcet 
" (one of the sheriffs) commanded them to put off her 
" apparel ; when she, with the four women, requested 
** him, on their knees, that, for the honour of woman- 
" hood, this might be dispensed with. But they would 
" not grant it Then she requested them that the wo- 
'* men might unapparel her, and that they would tume 
" their feces from her during that time. 

" The women took off her clothes, and put upon her 
** the long linen habit. Then very quietly she laied her 
'* down u^on che ground, her fece covered with a hand- 
" kerchief and most part of her body with the habit 
** The dore was laied upon her : her hands she joined 
" towards her face. Then the sheriff saied, ' Naie, ye 
'* * must have your hands bound.* Then two seijeants 
« parted her hands, and bound them to two posts. (La 
the print her feet are bound to two others.) After 
** this they laied weight upon her, which, when she first 
" felt, she said, 'Jesu, Jesu, Jesu, have mercye upon mee;' 
" which were the last words she was heard to speaka. 
*' She was in dying about one quarter of an hower. A 
** sharp stone, as much as a man's fist, had been put 
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" under her baek ; upon her was laied to the quantitie 
" of seven or eight hundred weight, which, breaking her 
** ribbs, caused them to burst forth of the skinne.' 
March 25, 1586. 

NoTB (U), Page 342. 

If Titus Oates had never existed, the history of this 
ridiculous plot would suffice to show how easily the most 
absurd fictions obtain credit, when the public mind is 
under the influence of religious prejudice. The poison, 
it was said, was contained in a double bladder, which 
Squires was to prick with a pin, and then to press on the 
pommel of the saddle. The aueen would undoubtedly 
touch it with her hand, and afterwards move her hand 
to her mouth or nose. In either case death must ensue, 
as the poison was of so subtle and penetrating a na- 
ture that it would instantly reach either her lungs or 
stomach. 

To the account published by the government, Walpole 
himself opposed another in a pamphlet entitled* " The 
'* discoverie and confutation of a tragical fiction devysed 
*' and played by Ed. Squyer, yeoman, soldiar, hanged at 
•• Tyburne the 23rd of Nov. 1698.— Written for the only 
*' love and zeal of truth against forgerie, by M. A. 
** priest, that knew and dealt with Squyer in Spaine 
" MDXCIX." 

Both agree that Squires was a soldier under Drake, 
taken prisoner in the West Indies, and carried to Seville 
in Spain. There, by the government account, Walpole 
caused him to be put into the inquisition, then prevailed 
on him to become a catholic, and, having sworn him to 
kill the queen, procured him and one Rolles to be ex- 
changed for two Spanish prisoners from England. The 
poison of course failed ; but how came the attempt to be 
discovered ? This is the most clumsy part of the story. 
Walpole, finding that the queen was still alive, through 
revenge for the supposed infidelity of Squires, sent Stan- 
ley from Spain to reveal his guilt to the council I " Be- 
" cause nothing succeeded of it, the priest, thinking he 
** had either chained his purpose or betrayed it, gave 
'* Stanley instructions to accuse him ; thereby to get 
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'* him more credit, and to be revenged of Squire for 
^* breaking promise. The fellow confessed the whole 
" practise, and, as it seemed, died very penitent." 
Chamberlain (3 Oct. 1598) in Bacon*s Works, vol. vi. pp. 
41, 42, note, edition of 18U3. 

According to Walpole, Squires, for his misconduct at 
Seville, was condemned to two years' imprisonment in 
a convent of Carmelite friars : there, hoping to shorten 
the term of his punishment, he sent for Walpole, and 
pretended to become a catholic ; but finding tiiis expe- 
dient of no avail, he broke out of his prison, reached 
St. Lucar, and got on board of a ship about to sail for 
England. Walpole solemnly asserts that he never gave 
him any poison, nor ever spoke to him about the mur-. 
der of the queen. He always suspected his sincerity, 
and on that account . refused to give him a letter of re- 
commendation to any English catholic. Indeed, so 
little was Walpole known either to Squires, or to Stan- 
ley, the pretended messenger, that neither of them 
could inform the council of his Christian name. They 
were compelled to guess at it, and in the indictment and 
pleadings called him WiUiam instead of Richard. ** This 
•* world he concludes, ** is now grown over well ac- 
*' quainted with the tales of queen-killing, as also that 
*' these bruites are inductions to the killing of such in- 
" nocent servants of God, as light into the hands and 
" power of the bloodthirsty." F. 14. Dated Rome, 
1st March, 1599. 

NoTB (W), Pfcge 367. 

I add the following graphic description of the surren- 
der of Essex house, from a paper in the hand-writing of 
Frances Bourchier, probably daughter of William earl 
of Bath. The original is in 'the possession of sir Bour- 
chier Wrey. 

*' About 6 of the cloke, the lo. admirall sent sir 
'* Robert Sidney to somone the earles, and those that 
" weare with them, to yield themselves, and, aiter 
*' the drume had somoned a parley, the earl of SouUi- 
'* amton came upon the leads, and asked s' Robert 
** Sidney, calling him cossen Sidney, ' What would 
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" * you have ?* Who answered that he somoned them 
" for my lo. admiraU, her ma^*- lieiiftent generall 
"to yeeld themselves. Southamton replied* 'Dear 
" * cossen, to whom would you have us yeeld ? To our 
*' * enimies ? That weare to thrust oselves into perill 
*• * willingly.' * No,* said Sidney, * hut you must yeeld 
•* • yselves to her ma**®-' • That would we willingly,' 
** answered Southamton, ' hut that therhy we should 
** * confess ourselves guilty before we have offended - 
** * yet, if my lo. admiraU will yeeld honorable hos- 
' tages for our safe retome to this place, we wiU goe 
' and present ourselves before her ma^* to whom (God 
' knoweth) we never intended the leaste hurte ; whose 
' roy^ disposition we know to be such that, if we 
' might but freely declare our mindes, she would par- 
" * don us, and blame those that are blameworthy, those 
" ' atheists and caterpillers I mean, who laid plots to 
*< * bereave us of our lives, for safgard whereof we have, 
" * as the law of nature requiers us, taken up tbes so- 
' daine armes, though we do and wUl acknowledge idl 
' dutie and obeydience to her ma^- to our lives end.' 
Sidenay. ' My lord, you must not capitulate with the 

* priaoe. I know my lo. admiral will not yeeld to 
** * any such conditions of hostages.* 

" Southamton. * Good cossen, 1 do not capitulate with 
" 'my prince. I do but a littell expostulate with you. 
*' * You are a man of arms, and know well what be- 
" ' loungs therto. You know by nature wee ar hound 
** ' to defend ourselves against our equals, much mor 
" * against our inferiores : and, cossen, you cannot but 
" ' know, or at leastwise conjecture that, if we should 
« • yeeld, we should willingly put ourselves into our eni- 
•* * mies daunger, into the wolves mouth, into ther hands 
' that would keep us far enough from coming to her 
'ma^«- to speak for ourselves: or, if we wear per- 

* mitted, yet coming before her as captives, the lies of 
' our enemies would overbalance our truthes. Then, 
' good cossen, what would you do, if you wear in our 

* cases ?' 
" Sidney, ' Good my lord, put no such questions. I 

* hould you wear best to yeeld : for this house, you 
' know, is of no such force as it can long preserve you ; 
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" ' and m^ lo. .xdmirall hath already sent for powder 
** ' and sh»tt for battrie ; and, if that prevailles not, 
« * he meanes to blow it up, and then Uier is no way 
" * but one.' 

" Soutkamton, * Let his lordship do his pleasure : if 
" ' he blow us up we shall be the nearer heaven. Wee 
" ' purpose not to yeeld without hostages, for we have 
'* ' made choise rather to die like men with our swordes 
** *■ in our hands, than some 9 or 10 days hence to end 
" ' our Uves on a 8caffi>ld.* 

'* Then came the earl of Essex to Southamton, and 
" said to s'' Robert ISidney ; • Good brother Sidney, 
'< ' and you my lovinff countrymen (meaning Uie sol- 
' diours,) nothing doth so much greeve me as that you, 
'who, my conscience telleth me, love me, and for 
' whose safety I have so often oposed myself to periD, 
" ' that you I say, my friends, whose least drope of blod 
' would exceedingly greeve me, should now be made 
' f gents against me, who would rather flinge myself 
headlounge from hence than that the meanest of 
' *you should be indangered: and those atheistes, 
*^ ' mine eninltes, keep aloof off from perill, and dare not 
' * once approche me : in fighting aeainst whom if I 
*< * might end my life, I would think my death most 
'* ' honourable, if by my death I might also end their 
" ' lives, and that I had done to my prince and country 
'* ' good service by rooting out such caterpillars from the 
" * earth.* 

" Sidney, " I hope, my lo., you do not mean my lo. 
•* * admiraU.' 

" Essex. * God knowes him] to be as honorable in 
*' * mind, as he is in birthe, though ther hath bene some 
" ' publike jarres, which I know on his parte cam rather 
** ' by others provocation than any way of his own dispo- 
" ' sition. But I mean of more base condition, the' in 
" ' greater favour with her ma^* who have laid secrett 
" ' plots and damnable devises to bereave me of my life, 
'* ' from which purpose my conscience tells me my lo. 
" * admirall is free. Yet, good brother, if I yeeld not, 
'* ' excuse me. For I will stand to my lo. Southamton 
" ' his resolutione. As for my life, I hav it: and I hav 
'* ' thought it one of the greatest punishments that ever 
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** ' God laid upon me, to suffer me to escape the daun- 
' ger of my last great sicknes : for juge you, brother, 

* whether it be a greefe or no to a man disended as I 
' am, who have lived in aocompt with her ma^- as I 

* hay done, to be pined up so loung without any just 

* cause, and to be trodden under foote of every base 
' upstarte ; yea, and more than that, to have my life 

*' ' so narrowly sought by them. Would it not greeve 
'* * you ? Yes, yes, I am sure it would. Well ; it is no 
^ * matter : death will end all : and death shall be most 
' welcome : and, since I must di^ and they enjoie their 
' desire, I will die so honorably as I may. So, good 

* brother, inform my lo. admirall.' 
Sidney. * Well, my lord, I will return answer to 

' his lordship."— After the drum had sounded a 
second parley, he delivered the answer to lo. South- 
" ampton in this sorte. ' My lo. admirall will grant no 
" ' hostages : but because he understands the ladies be in 
' the house with you, to the end the inocent may not 
' perishe with the guilty, he willeth you to send them 
' forth, and they shall be safely ana honorably con- 
** * veied to som other place, wher they best like of.' 

'* SoiUhamton. * We thank his lordship for his 
'* * honorable care of our ladies, which sheweth him to 
" ' be honorably descended ; but we desire him to 
** * pardon us in this case ; for we prefere our own safty 
" * before ther liberty. Wee have now fortified our 
" ' doores, which stood us in a good while's worke, and 
' if we should unfortifie them for our ladies, we should 
' make open passage for our enimies. But if my lo. 
' admiraU will grant us an bower's space to open them 
^* * for our ladies passages, and another bower met they 
" * be gone, with promise upon his honour not to make 
** * any attempt upon us in the meane time, then will 
** ' we willingly suffer our ladies to departe.* 

** Sidney returned with this answer to my lo. ad- 
" mirall, who yeelded to them therein, and by this tim, 
*' which was about nine of the cloke. was store of 
*' powder, shott, and ordinance brought from the tower 
*' to batter the house : but when Sidney brought word 
** back to them that they should have ther two hours, 
and tould them besides of the provisione for battry of 
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** the house, the earl of Essex requested a time of reso* 
" lution which was granted ; and, after they had awhile 
*' consulted, the earl of Essex told Sidney that they 
would yield on thes conditions : first, that they might 
he used like honorable prisoners : secondly, that my 
lo. admiral would promise to make faithful relatione 
*' to her ma^« of whatever they should say for themselves 
in their own defence : thirdly, that they should have 
an honorable and just triall: lastly, that, during the 
tim of ther imprisonment, they might have such 
*' devines for their soules health, as wear able to instruct 
** them in matter of religione. These conditions my 
" lo. admirall graunted, and promised on his honor 
*' and salvation to see them performed. Wherupon 
** they went down, and opened the doors ; and eche of 
" them upon his knee surrendered his sword. The earl 
*' of Essex desired that her ma^^ would inflict all the 
** torments upon him that could be invented, so that the 
" punishment of the rest might be diminished, who 
*' entered into the action with him, som for friendship^ 
" som for kindred, some for a£fection, and others as 
" servants to their maisters. The earl of SouthamptoD 
" requested the thinges doubtfully said or done, might 
" be constered to the best waye, which the lo. admirall 
" said should be done. So from thence they went to the 
** places of their severall comittments. 

" by me, 
" Frances Boubchibr." 

Note (X), Page 407. 

Though it was frequently reported that the queen had 
borne children to Leicester, the only individual known 
to have appeared publicly in that character was an 
Englishman at Madrid, who assumed the name of 
Arthur Dudley. Mr. Ellis has published a letter 
about him from an English spy to lord Burghley, 
written on May 28, 1588. (Ellis, 2 Ser. iii. 136.) I may 
add a few more particulars, gleaned from the documents 
preserved at Simancas. 

This adventurer arrived at Madrid about the end of 
1586 ; and pretended that he was going to perform a 
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VOW at Monserrate: but some jealousy was excited 
respecting him by his frequent Visits to the French 
ambassador. When the news arrived of the execution 
of Mary queen of Scots, he disappeyed, but was taken 
at Pasage, as he attempted to escape to a ship at a 
small distance from that port. In consequence of his 
answers before the governor of Guispuscoa, he was 
sent to Madrid, where he received an order to write an 
account of himself in English. This was given to Sir 
Francis Englefield to translate into Spanish on the 1 7th 
of June, 1587, who informed Philip that it contained 
*' el discorso de su education, y los arsumentos, y razones 
que le ban enducido a tenerse y ilamarse hijo de la 
reyna.'' The English original cannot be found, but the 
Spanish translation states that he (Arthur Dudley) is 
the reputed son of Robert Sotheron, once a servant of 
Mrs. Ashley, residing at Evesham, in Worcestershire. 
By order of Mrs. Ashley, Sotheron went to Hampton 
Court, where he was met by N. Haryngton, and told by 
her that a lady at court had been delivered of a child, 
that the queen was desirous to conceal her dishonour, 
and that Mrs. Ashley wished him to provide a nurse for 
it, and to take it under his care. Being led into the 
gallery near the royal closet, he received the infant 
from her with directions to call it Arthur, intrusted it 
to the wife of the miller at Moulsey on the opposite 
bank of the Thames, and afterwards conveyed it to his 
own house. Some years later Sotheron conducted the 
boy to a school in llondon : thence he was sent to travel 
on the continent, and in 1683 he returned to his reputed 
father at Evesham. He now concluded that there was 
some mystery respecting his birth, from the dififerent 
manner in which he and his supposed brothers and 
sisters had been educated, but could not draw the secret 
from Sotheron till a few days before the old man's 
death ; when he learned from him that he was the son 
of queen Elizabeth and of the earl of Leicester. He 
then consulted Sir John Ashley, and Sir Drew Drury, 
who advised him to keep his secret, and to return to the 
continent. This he had done ; but not before he had 
obtained an interview with the secretary of Leicester, 
and afterwards with Leicester himself. What passed 
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between him and Leicester is not stated; but that 
Philip did not consider him an impostor, appears fr<»n 
this, that we find him, even as late as a year after his 
ai^prehension, ti^yited as a» person of distinction, being 
" Tery solemnly warded and served, with an expense to 
'* the king of vi crownes (almost 2/.) a daye. He was 
^ of zf vii yeares of age or thereabout.'* Ellis, ibid. 
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